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We could never understand why it is, that 
in those parts of the country where deep snows 
prevail, some efforts are not made by the town 
authorities to keep good roads during the 
winter. Inthe spring and summer the roads 
are repaired, and some efforts are made to keep 
them passable. But when the first heavy snow 
of the season falls, and on every similar occa- 
sion afterwards, it is the business of those who 
are compelled to go out first to break the roads, 
and those who can wait, do so until others 
have made the roads passable. Then a narrow 
single track is made, along which only one 
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team at a time can pass, and if two meet, one 
must turn out into the deep snow, at the risk 
of upsetting on the piled-up bank, or in a con- 
venient ditch. Such, at least, has been our ex- 
perience, and to remedy this inconvenience, we 
have often turned out with a snow-plow, to do 
individually, what ought to have been the 
road-master’s work, or at least that of the 
associated neighbors. At such times we have 
improved on the usual plan, by making double 
tracks, thus rendering turning out in the snow 
for passing teams unnecesssry. The snow-plow 
used for this purpose is shown in the illustra- 








tion given in this article. It should be loaded 
as heavily as possible, and two pairs of horses 
should be used with it, so that the snow will 
be packed down firmly, and a well-beaten track 
made. Breaking roads‘in the snow is always a 
favorite job with the boys, and volunteers are 
never wanting. The chief thing is to procure 
the plow. As we have suggested, this should 


be provided by the road-master of cach district, - 


whose business it should be to turnout’ with it 


after each heavy fall of snow, and Clear the ~ 


roads. A description of the manner of 
making the plow will be found on page 412. 
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To Purify a Cistern.—‘D. L. B.,’”’ 
Morrisania, N. Y. The best plan, probably, to purify the 
Water in a cistern is to put into it a basket, net, or sack, 
'  €ontaining a bushel of fresh charcoal. If there is a filter 

Sn the cistern, it should be taken out and cleansed. 
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At the present time the course of the markets is 
closely studied. When to sell, is a serious question 
with farmers. Hitherto they have frequently had 
the mortification to see their grain pass from their 
hands at low prices, which haye been brought 
about by combinations of speculators and dealers. 
These persons, as soon as they had secured the 
grain, have put up prices and cleared millions of 
dollars, which by right ought to have gone to the 
farmers’ pockets. At the present time the market 
has been influenced by false reports of enormous 
crops in Europe, and grain has been sold for deliv- 
ery several months ahead, at prices which will not 
pay the cost of raising it. The London Mark 
Lane Express, speaks of ‘‘low stocks at present 











with no room for decline, and that every exporting 
country complains bitterly of English rates.” 
This means higher prices, and if grain is not forced 
on the markets, we do not see how they can be 
prevented. Fortunately farmers are becoming 
better able to act in their own defence, and having 
learned to combine for this purpose, may set their 
own price on their products, and demand the fair 
value for their labor. Some commercial papers 
pretend that this is animproper thing to do ; that 
it is next to criminal for farmers to seta price upon 
the world’s food. That they should sell at the 
earliest moment their grain is ready for market, and 
take the current price for it. But what other pro- 
ducers do this? None. All other producers fix 
their prices, and hold their produce for them as 
long as they are able. And this the farmer has a 
right todo. No other man may fix the price for 
the farmer’s labor. To do that is his own personal 
privilege. But to be able to watch his own inter- 
ests closely, and protect his privileges, the farmer 
must keep ‘‘ posted.”” He must be a reading man. 
It is by reading, more than by practical experience, 
that men become educated ; and a man’s education 
is not finished while he lives. One’s own experi- 
ence is narrow. When one reads, he gathers the 
accumulated experience of hundreds or thousands. 
The farmer therefore must read papers. His Jocal 
paper, as a matter of course, should be read, be- 
cause every farmer should interest himself in his 
own local affairs, and make his weight felt socially 
and politically. This is his duty to himself and to 
his neighbors. But in addition, he should read 
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Horses.—Provide blankets for the horses. A 
warm blanket will save feed and loss of time by 
sickness. Avoid exposure to cold rains, and if 
caught in a storm, let the horses be rubbed dry 
before the blankets are put over them. Keep the 
stalls clean, and on no account allow manure to 
gather beneath the horses’ feet. This injures the 
hoofs, and often produces cracked heels. Besides, 
it renders the air foul, and is very injurious to the 
animals’ eyes. In the effort to keep the stable 
warm, proper ventilation should not be neglected. 
The curry comb and brush should not lie idle; 
their use invigorates the skin, and promotes health- 
ful secretions. 

Cows.—Milking cows will now need extra feed. 
On the whole, more value in milk will be returned 
from bran than from any other feed—not the light 
husks, but what is known as bran at country mills. 
A winter dairy well managed, may be made more 
profitable than a summer one. Dry cows should 
be kept in good condition. They are now storing 
up material for future profit. The future value 
of the calf too, depeads upon how the dam is fed 
before its birth. Bran is excellent feed for in-calf 
cows, and it is cheap now. It is well not to waste 
time in milking cows that give only a quart a day, 
but it will be better to dry them off. 

Young Stock.—All young animals need liberal 
and kindly treatment, and watchful care. The 
farmer's eye should ever be on the alert to discover 
the first sign of disorder, and when found, it should 
be remedied at once. 

Sheep.—No stock suffer more from damp close 
quarters, than sheep. They will winter better in 
the open field, than in a low damp filthy yard. But 
they should be spared either of these inflictions. 
An open shed that may be closed in driving storms 
ought to be provided, with a roomy yard in which 
they may lie in fair weather. Oats and corn are 
both dear this season, and bran, rye, or buckwheat, 
may be given with equal profit. A little variation 
of feed is good for sheep, but the changes should 
not be made frequently, or they will learn to look 
for it and become dissatisfied. Frozen grass or 
any cold watery feed is bad for ewes that are to 
lamb early. 

Breeding Ewes, to lamb in April, should be put 
with the ram this month. From this time their feed 
should be gradually increased. 

Lambs, and yearling ewes that are not to be bred 
from, may be put together'and kept separate from 
the other sheep. If any of the flocks have the 
scours, a table-spoonful of a mixture of prepared 
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chalk and peppermint in water, should be given 
once a day. Costiveness is quickly remedied by a 
little linseed oil-cake meal. 

Swine.—Fat hogs should be finished up as fast as 
possible. Those intended for home use, should be 
finished upon dry shelled corn, with pure water 
only for drink. This will produce firm hard pork. 
Store hogs will do best upon cooked food, and in 
place of corn, boiled potatoes and bran will make 
excellent feed. Buckwheat is too heating food for 
pigs, and should be avoided. Brood sows may 
have the company of the boar, if pigs are wanted 
in March. The increased value of the first litter 
of pigs, will pay for a pure bred boar. Nothing is 
more certain than that it pays to breed only from 
pure blooded males, of whatever kind or breed 
they may be. But blood will not stand in place of 
feed. Blooded pigs are most profitable and thrive 
best where there is a full corn crib. 

Storing Roots.—Root crops and potatoes should 
be stored in dry pits, in preference to cellars 
beneath the house. Ventilation should not be neg- 
lected ; wisps of straw should be placed in the tops 
of the pits every six feet apart, for this purpose. 
If any are still in the ground, they should be har- 
vested without delay. A good substantial and 
permanent root house in a convenient place, will be 
found valuable. 

Roads,—Repairing roads should not be put off 
any later. Every farm should have a permanent 
road through the center, which should be kept in 
good repair. Roadmasters should see that mud- 
holes and bad spots in the roads are filled with 
broken stone. Mending roads with earth at any 
season, is waste labor. There should be a Blake’s 
Stone Crusher at every country mill where road 
material can be procured. One year’s use would 
pay for it. In nothing are we so behind the times 
as in the condition of our country roads. 

Sundry Matters.—Upon stormy days there will 
be found plenty of occupation in repairing harness, 
cleaning and putting away tools, working in the 
carpenter’s shop, repairing grain bags, etc. Such 
work is recreation. As this is the season for selling 
poultry, let there be a good supply kept for home 
use, and those which are kept for breeding, should 
be well cared for, so that they may lay early. The 
poultry house should be kept clean and well white- 
washed, if it has not been already done. Keep 
the plow running in the corn stubbles until the 
ground is frozen. The long winter evenings should 

be devoted to study and domestic entertainments ; 
in which the younger should be joined by the older 
ones. There are few things which will more 
readily make farm life agreeable to children, than 
the pleasant evenings which may be spent in a 
farm house, with books, papers, toys, and games, in 
which the old folks renew their youth again. It is 
the want of this companionship, which makes 
country life so generally dull and uninviting to 
young people. 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments, 





If advantage was taken of the pleasant October, 
gardening operations will be pretty well advanced 
by the first of this month. Do not delay any work 
which must be done before hard frosts set in, 
because November weather is very deceptive, and 
a change from mild to freezing temperature, is 
often only a matter of a few hours. The gardener 
should have learned something new about his 
business if he has had his eyes open, as all intelli- 
gent men should have, and another year ought to find 
him advanced both in the science and art of garden- 
ing. No horticulturist should be content to plod 
on in the same path year after year, raising the 
same crops, and pursuing the same hum-drum sort 
of life; on the contrary, he should strike out into 
new paths, try new varieties of seeds and plants 
as far as his means will allow, and so put the energy 
and talent into his work that business men do into 
their’s. We should then hear less of boys leaving 
their homes for the city, where 95 out of every 100 
fail in business, Papers and books should be pro- 








Orchard and Nursery. 

Planting may often be done this month where 
the weather is mild, but on no account set the trees 
in partially frozen soil; it is much better to heel-in 
the trees in a dry sandy spot until spring, when 
they can be set out properly. 

Stocks for root grafting should be taken up, 
assorted, and tied in bundles of convenient size, 
and stored in boxes of damp sawdust in the cellar, 
where they can be easily reached during the winter. 

Cions may be cut at any time when the wood is 
not frozen ; stoye in saw-dust, and take care that 
they do not dry fut during the winter. 

Seedlings.—Give protection, but not until the 
weather is quite cold; if applied too early, growth 
sometimes occurs. 

Leaves,—Collegt and store as large a supply of 
these as possible, for covering and bedding; see 
article on gathering them, on page 416. 

Fruit should be kept in rooms or cellars where 
the temperature is as even as possible, the nearer 
it is to 35° or 40° the better will the fruit keep. 

Plowing.—All plowing should be done early this 
month ; ground for new orchards will be in much 
better condition for planting, if plowed in the fall. 

—eee 
Fruit Garden. 

Pears of choice varieties well preserved, will 
now bring good prices in the markets. If packed 
in shallow boxes, containing one or two layers, and 
each pear wrapped in soft tissue paper, the extra 
price will more than repay the trouble. 

Covering.—Try to cover strawberries, etc., just as 
freezing weather sets in; this is easily done if the 
covering material is at hand. Young grape vines 
are best covered with a few inches of earth. 

Root Cuttings.—Blackberries and raspberries are 
most readily propagated from root cuttings. The 
roots are cut into pieces two or three inches long, 
and packed closely in a box with earth; there 
should be holes in the bottom of the box to allow 
of drainage, then bury the box and contents in a 
dry spot, and leave until spring. 

Cuttings of currants and gooseberries may be 
planted. The one thing necessary to insure suc- 
cess, is that the earth be packed firmly around the 
base of the cuttings. 

Grape Vines.—Prune at once before cold weather 
sets in, many persons do not prune until spring ; if 
left until then, the vines are liable to bleed. The 
various methods of pruning have been described, 
and it makes but little difference which is adopted. 

Grape Cuttings.—The wood from the pruning of 
the grape vines, may be used for propagation. Cut 
into pieces containing two buds, and tie into 
convenient bundles, and bury in sand in the cellar. 
Varieties hard to start, like the Delaware, should be 
rooted in the greenhouse or hot-bed from one-eye 
cuttings, while others, like Norton’s Virginia, can 
only be profitably multiplied by layers. 

—@——— 
Kitchen Garden. 

In the more Northern localities, but little can be 
done in the garden this month, except plowing and 
hauling out manure. All land not planted, should 
be plowed or spaded in the fall if possible, as it 
can be much sooner worked in the spring. 

Asparagus.—Cover the beds with a good dressing 
of coarse manure, straw or litter. Burn the seeds 
if they are not wanted for new plantings. 
Roots.—Place in pits as recommended for last 
month, but do not cover with earth until the 
weather renders it necessary. The hardier roots, 
such as parsnips, salsify, horseradish, etc., may be 
dug as long as the ground remains unfrozen. 


Manure is the basis of good crops in the garden, 


‘and most farmers would be surprised at the quantity 


applied to an acre by our market gardeners, Every 
method should be used to increase the supply. 
Gather leaves, woods’ earth, swamp muck, to be 
used as absorbents for the liquid manure of the 
stables or the house slops; sods and loam should 





vided for the long winter evenings. 


be carted to the barn-yard, for use in the stables. 


| Greenhouse and Window Piants. : 


Rhubarb.—Transplant now, rather than in the 
spring. Give an abundance of manure. 

Gold Frames should be ready for cabbages and 
other plants wintered over. Do not cover until 
freezing weather comes,-and then only put on the 
sashes at night. 


Celery.—Store in trenches a foot wide, and as 
deep as necessary to contain the plants. Put the 
roots close together and cover with straw, gradually 
increasing the thickness as the cold increases, 

Cabbages.—The best way to preserve these, is to 
invert the heads and cover with four to six inches 
of earth; this should be left as late as the earth can 
be worked. 

Spinach.—Give a slight covering of leaves or hay, 
just as the ground begins to freeze. 

Soil.—Prepare a quantity of this for use in the 
hot-beds next spring. It is usually difficult to get 
soil at that time, and it is much better to havea 
supply ready for use, stored under a shed or in the 
cellar. A light sandy loam is best, and if too heavy, 
mix a third part of sand with it, and add a little 
well rotted manure. The whole pile should be thor- 
oughly mixed, and placed in a heap under cover. 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


There is but little to add to our notes of last 
month, in this department. Everything should be 
done to help along the work of. the coming spring. 


Planting of many things can be done this month 
as well as in the spring, as long as the ground 
remains open. Trees and shrubs may be moved 
readily now, and many kinds which start early, are 
better transplanted now than in the spring. 


Bulbs.—If not planted last month, do not delay 
doing it at once. Take up Gladioluses and other 
tender bulbs. Cover all bulb beds with a coating 
of straw or leaves._ 

Protection.—Give some protection to all half- 
hardy plants, and even herbaceous plants that are 
quite hardy, are greatly benefitted. by a slight 

















protection. 

Lawns.—If the grass shows signs of failing, 
apply.a dressing of fine, well rotted manure. 
Where the grass has died out, sow fresh seed, and 
rake it in smoothly and evenly. 

Perennials,—It is not yet too late to divide and 
replant old plants. 

ean 


Insects.—Look out that no plants are’ put into the 
greenhouse which are covered with insects; the 
only way to keep the house free, is never to let 
them get in. 

Bulbs potted and placed in the cellar, may be 
brought out from time to time, if they have made 
good roots. 

Camellias—Keep the plants in a cool room, 
where they can develop their buds properly. 
Syringe often to keep the foliage healthy. 

Propagate such plants as it is desirable to have for 
winter blooming, or for setting out, or for sale in 
the spring. 

Climbers are necessary in a greenhouse to provide 
shade for the other plants. Passifloras, Roses, 
Tropeolums, etc.,,are all valuable for this purpose.. 

Annuals.—Sow seeds of a few free flowering ones: 
for winter flowers. Sweet Alyssum and Mignonette- 
are good bouquet plants. 

Lobelias.—If the low growing sorts were planted. 
in the flower-garden during the summer, a portion 
should be taken up for planting in pots or pans for 
winter flowering. 

Ferns are liable to become infested with red-spider 
and scale, and if they are not watched closely they 
will soon perish, at least the more tender sorts. 
This month is a good time to divide such plants as 
are capable of division. ; 

Forcing.—Provide plants of Dicentra, Candytuft, 
Deutzia, and other plants desired for winter 
flowering, and store in the cellar. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 


—_—eo— 


The following condensed, comprehensive tables, caré- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending Oct. 18th, 1874, 
and for the corresponding month last year: 

2% pegs mg AT — a YORK MARKRTS. 

RECEIPTS Flour. Orn, ie. Barley. Oats, 
d's this m *th331, 00)" Pity 06 1, at “000 103,000 117,000 802,000 
ci shred m’th316,000 3. "671,000 1 54, 000 28,700 758, "000 
Flour. Wheat. aa nti n. Rye. RBar aA Oata. 
3 as this m *th317,000 4,807,000 4,218,000 48,000 129,000 1,911,000 
29 d’s last m’th $18,000 5,143,000 4,716, 000 26, 000 2 304,000 
2. Comparison with same period “J this time last year. 
Rece pote Flour. Bs Corn. Rye. oP anf Oats. 
25 days 1 - -881,000 3,214,000 1,711 1,000 108,000 1 802,000 
26 days ists, -3#1,000 4, 416,000 3'813,000 104, 060 ey “0K mo 8i7 7000 
SALEs. Fiour, Wheat, Corn, Rue, Barley. Oats, 


25 days 1874. ..817,000 4,907,000 4,218,000 48,000 179,000 1.911,00) 
26.days 1873... 489,009 4, 199 7000 4,596,000 iii, 5000 85,000 1,913,00 


3. Stock of grain in store at New York. 
eet. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats. . Matt. 
bash. bush. bush, bush. bush. 
oe. 12, 1874. .2, 105.9°9 1,934,999 18,314 10.299  4°2,188 144.892 
et. 6, 1873. 11270; 301 §.429,587 43,297 613.723 1, 451 "868 201,727 
Oct t. 7%. 1872.. 23, 142 3,842'18] 391925 40,025 27505,006 12,535 







































4. Receipts a: head of tide-rwater at Albany each season 
to Oct. Tih, 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Partey. Oats. 
bbls. bush. bash. bush. bush. bush. 
1874 ....... 81, 700 17. apes es ye 3741,000 
1873... "000 14,98 “700 88,800 133, 400 2, "378, 400 
BR . 83,900 550.800 22 502509 856,700 635,900 4,760,100 
CorreNT WHOLESALE Prices. 
Sept. 12. Oct. 13. 
Price OF GOLD ........... .. 109 1-2 110 1-8 
FiLour—Super to Extra ~ nae $440 @615 440 @ 600 
Saper to Extra Southern... 480 @825 465 @ 8 50 
Extra Western................ 4909 @8 23 499 @8% 
Extra Genesee........ «+ 550 @800 550 @8 25 
Superfine Western... 449 @500 449 @5 00 
Rye Frovr.......... 450 @550 420 @540 
Comn-BMRat,...-.......5..65.0% 410 @52 440 @550 
Waeat—Ali kinds of White. 125 @ 1424 125 @140 
All kinds of Redand Amber. 110 @127 105 @126 
Conn—Yellow .... .......... - 9 @1 00 7 @ % 
Mixec 97 @ 100 9 @ 9 
i SS eS 8 @101 9 @102 
—- Western . 6 @ 2 62 @ G7 
= eS ae 6 @ 0 62 @ 67 
Rre Meats noobs et 87 @ 100 92 @ 100 
BarLEry Nominal 120 @145% 
Hay—Bale, ae 100 ths 60 @110 60 @110 
“STRaw, #100 Ds .§ 6& @ BB 45 @ 10 
Corron— Middlings. #oD.... GK@ 17% WYe@ 15% 
Hoprs—Crop of 1874. ® ® . 5 @ 50 0 @ 4 
Fratuers —Live Geese, FD. 5 @ 60 3 @ 65 
Srzep—Clover.# ® . 10 @ 10% 10 @ 10% 
Timothy, ®# bushel.. 250 @2% 275 @29 
Flax, ® bushel............ 205 @201% 206 @ — 
Suaan—Refi’g & Grocery # ® 6x%@ 10% 6x%@ 10% 
Morassrs, Cuba, #gal...... 36 @ 50 86 @ 47 
New Orleans, de Daikieacheipe 7 @ 8st 76 @ 80 
Corrreg—ltio(Gold).:......... u4x@e@ 19 u4xX@ 220% 
Tonacco, Kentucky, &c., ® b. 1%@ 2 8 @ 2 
OE SS) aera 6 @ 50 7 @ 55 
Woor—Domestic Fleece, ® 30 @ 65 30 @° 6 
polled, xd Wi Kapoxe 23 @ 52 25 @ h2% 
=-- peers » & @ 17 @ 37 
jfikist.tieee 8 @ &% 8 @ 8K 
coe ie ton it a . 4400 @4600 4450 @47 00 
—Mess, # aartel. oo 2259 @ — 2225 @22 50 
Mess. # barrel ........ Nominal — @22 50 
—Plain meas............. 1100 @1350 1200 @13 50 
RD, in & Seeded b BKe 13 @ = 131 
23 @ 40 3 @ 4 
@ 30 21 @ 36 
5@ i4 6 @_ 16 
@500 150 @250 
free. ® bu 23 @150 186 @130 
resh, @ dozen 18 @ 24 2. @ <6 
TRY—Fowls 146 @ 18 122 @ 2% 
on 1 @ 18 10 @ 18 
12 @ 250 150 @ 250 
60 @112 50 @ 100 
aeeeew 13 @23 if @ — 
US csibode 9 @115 99 @1 12% 
Seigidwine'e 0 @ 6 @ 77 
50 @125 0 @ & 
Nee eee —-@ — 22 @ 2% 
be wseveseus D> @100 160 @200 
600 @1000 300 @90) 
150 @3 00 200 @300 
150 @ 00 150 @ 225 
$2 @350 270 @2%5 
1% @200 12 @150 
6 @ 12 5@ 9 
—- @ — 10 @1%3 
—- @ — 100 @1 25 
6 @ 12 4@ 10 
100 @800 100 @275 
100 @300 150 @ 300 
50 @ 2 50 50 @1%5 
250 @1000 500 wi8 00 
600 @25 00 6 CO @25 00 
100 @1 50 100 @ 250 
200 @2%3 17 @18 
1530 @ — 200 @300 
3 @ % 50 @ 7% 
10 @1% 12 @1 50 
30 @ 40 Nominal. 
wiedveresse 9 @12% Nominal. 
dozen..... 100 @400 100 @350 
eveces 0 @ 0 @ 
wows 1 C1GB 181 613 


Gold has beén up to 1103Z, and down to 109%, closing 
October 12th at 110%, as against 109% on September 
h....Business in most kinds of domestic produce, has 
been comparatively brisk, but at irregular and quite 
rally lower prices. The Breadstuff trade has been on 
¢ scale, with the purchases of Wheat, Corn, 
, largely on export account, at, however, 
, closing generally rather in favor of 
ling the lighter arrivals, or the 
mn freights. Rye has been more sought 
partly for shipment, and has been 
has also been more active, with 


* 








considerable speculative inquiry, closing buoyantly. An 
unusually free movement has been recently in progress 
in Oats, in good part for forward delivery, at advancing 
figures....The Provision trade closes up rather tamely 
and heevily, the speculative demand having failen off 
materially. ... 
at reduced quotations, closing, however, more steadily.... 
Wool has been in less confident demand, and at the close 
somewhat Jess firm in price....Tobacco has been in 
lively request at higher rates....Hops have been active 
and firm, the main inquiry having been on export 
account.,..Seeds have been rather more sought after on 
the basis of onr quotations....Hay and Straw have been 
attracting more attention, closing more firmly. 


New Work Live-Stock Markets. 
RECEIPTS. 
WEEK ENDING DBeeves. Cows, Calves. Sheep. Sivine. Tov’l. 





88 2.685 23,000 29,558 65,818 
‘9 24 ved 33,124 34,533 £0; 392 
Ti 2,60 3) ‘816 833,781 $2,151 
Ss or 32,025 37,424 $2)754 
Jotal for 4 Weeks. 41,252 227 10.165 118,995 140,296 310,915 
do. for prev. 5 Weeksi9,124 316 13,153 159,179 128,731 321,483 


Deeves. Cows, Calves. Sheen. Sirine, 


Average per Week....... 308 57 2,4L 29,748 85,074 
do. do. last Month... 9825 69 2,630 26,035 25,716 
do. do, prev’s Month... 967 96 2,634 26 5029 23,577 


Beef Cattle.—At the opening cf the month’s bnsi- 
ness the inferior quality of the offerings made a dull 
market, although no appreciable falling off in prices 
could be marked. A repetition of this the next week 
tended to lower the market, and a fall of fully 3¢c. per 
tb. had to be submitted to. The market continued to be 
overburdened with poor cattle, and sales were made at 6 
cents against 7 cents for the poorest at this time last 
year. 
dealers, and 20 cars of Texans were held back at Harris- 
burg. This helped to raise the average greatly, and with 
some of the best extra cattle of the season the market 
was lively, but prices were not notably better. At the 
close native steers ranged from 8%c. @ bb., to dress 55 
tbs., up to 18c., to dress 58 Ibs. <A few of the finest sold 
up to 18%c., to dress 58 Ibs. Texans and Cherokees 
brought 634@8c. # I., to dress 54@55 Ibs., and 934c., to 
dress 55@56 Tbs. to the gross cwt. A year ago we had 
the largest receipts of the season, and prices fell off 1c. 
@ b., the best steers selling at 12to 124¥c. @ b. 

The prices for the past four weeks were as follows: 


WEEK ENDING _frange. Large Sales. Aver 
Sept. 21.. 7 @18ce. 10%@11¥c. 11 ec. 
Sept. 28.. » 4.@8 Cc 104%@11k¢c. 10e. 
Oct. 5. -6 @13 ¢. N @il c. 10e. 
Oct. 12, 6 @138\Kc. 10 @il ec, 10%e. 





Mileh Cows.—There has been a good demand for 
cows all through the past month, which, with light re- 
ccipts, put up prices at least $5 per head. Fancy cows 
have been in demand, and a car-load from Ontario Co., 
N. Y., brought from $75 to $129.50 per head. Sules have 
been at $50@$8) for fair cows, calf included, and $100 and 
$129.50 for two extra fancy cows......Calwes.—-The 
market for calves has gradually dulled through the 
month, and closes duller than before, without much 
change in prices however. Milk-fed veals are selling at 
%to 10c. @ b., and grassers at $5 to $10 per head...... 
Sheep and Lambs.—Sheep have been steady and 
lambs active through the past month. Prices have been 
firm, with an advance for lambs. At the close sheep 
ranged from 44@6'4c. @ tb., and lambs sold at 6\%c. to 
8iic. @ b......Swime.—A large business has been 
done in hogs, with a weckly average of 10,000 head over 
last month. Prices have fallen off, and at the close sales 
were made at 5% (@6i4c. @ th., and 84@s¥c. for dressed. 


<< ——t 0 pe 


The Texas Cattle Disease.—In Sev- 
eral parts of Connecticut and in Lewistown, Pennsyl- 
vania, many cattle have died of late of what is known as 
the Texas cattle disease. Not that Texas cattle die of this 
disease, but that those native cattle, which are pastured 
along with or after Texas or Cherokee cattle, are seized 
and die with it. The disease is very similar to that well 
known as “‘ splenic apoplexy,” and consists in a general 
disorganization of the blood, and congestion of the spleen 
and kidneys. The bladder is also filled with a dark, 
blood-like fluid. The infected cattle are covered with 
cattle ticks, which is sufficient to show that they had 
been brought intocontact with Texascatile. In the case 
which occurred in Pennsylvania, which was described to 
us by one of the persons interested, it was wrongly sup- 
posed that the presence of the ticks in the stomach and 
intestines (and as wasalso stated in the kidneys) was the 
cause of death. That the ticks were found in the in- 
testines simply shows that the animals, in licking them- 
selves to get rid of these tormentors, had swallowed 
many of them. But they have no serious cffect, if any at 
all, upon the animal when swallowed. In the kidney, 
which was gent to us and which we examined, there was 
nothing more than the usual dark-colored congested 
patches, the smell hard nodules supposed to be ticks, or 
caused by ticks, were merely small calculi or stones, 








To do a losing business did not suit the views of 


Cotton has been more freely dealt in, but | 














which are so yews found in the kidneys of cattle. 

There is nothing new in these cases, Thousands of simi- 
lar ones have occurred in the West, and the precaution 
of avoiding contact with Texas or Cherokee cattle is 
sufficient to prevent the disease. Neither is there go 
great an anomaly as is supposed in the fact that other 
cattle die of this disease, which is not fatal to a Texas 
steer. That animal is acclimated, and is therefore 
exempt from the fatal cffects of the disorder to which 
others at once fall victims. The disease is probably 
communicated by means of the urine, dung, or saliva, of 
the Texans upon the pasture, which is picked up by the 
animals which feed with them or after them. There ig 
no readier means of conveying infection than these, If¢ 
this disease is to be shut out from the Eastern States, the 
precautions observed in the West must be adopted, viz. : 
prohibiting the driving of Texas cattle upon the public 
roads, or pasturing them in fields except in those months 
when frost is frequent. The infection is destroyed bya 
freezing temperature. As prevention is £o perfectly safe, 

it is useless to prescribe any douhtful remedies, the more 
so, as the first tatimation that the disease is present, is 
the death of the infected animals in almost every ease. 
We learn that Prof. Cressy, of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, along with the Hon. T.S. Gold and E, 
II. Iyde, the State Commissioners of Disca’ses of Do- 
mestic Animals of Connecticut, have made some inyesati- 
gations, but these have resulted in no new developments, 
and no fresh light has been thrown upon the question of 
the causes or treatment of the disease. 





_ Something 
Worth Looking Into 


By Every One. 


See Page 433. 





containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Ilints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed Jorm, for want of space elsewhere. 


Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd Company. Post-Office Money Orders 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and geal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss, 





tae- N.B.—The New Postage Law. 
—On account of the new postal law, which requires 
pre-payment of postage by the publish- 
ers, after January ist, 1875, each subscriber, 
whose subscription runs over into the next year, must re- 
mit, in addition to the regular rates, one cent for each 
month over which his subscription extends in 1875, or 
ten cents for the whole year 1875. Every 
subscriber, whether coming singly, or in clubs at club 
rates, will be particular to send to this office postage as 
above, that is, at the rate of ten cents for the 
year, additional to the regular subscrip= 
tion. Subscribers in British America will continue to 
send postage as heretofore, for pre-payment here. 

Bound Copies of Volume Thirty- 
two are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, ifsent by mail. Any of thelast seventeen volumes 
(16 to 82) will also be forwarded at same price. Scts af 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at'%5 cents per vol. (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





[33° Subscribe this month, 
and get the December Num- 
ber FREE. Read “A Bit of 
History,” and “The Result” 
on p. 433 and following pp. 
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Our Western Office.—Our friends in 
the West are reminded that we have an office at Lake- 
side Building, Chicago, Ill., in charge of Mr. Ww. zr. 
Busbey. Subscriptions to American Agricuturist are 
taken there, and sample copies of the paper and chromo 
are delivered; and orders received for advertising on the 
sameterms as in New York. All our books are on sale 
at the Western Office. Please call and examine, buy, 
subscribe, and advertise. 

Whe American Agriculturist in 
German.—We ask the kind attention of our readers to 
the fact that this paper is also printed in German. Many 
of them may have friends, or neighbors, or working men 
of that nationality, who would be glad to secure such a 
Journal as this. The more important articles and the 
same illustrations are contained in the German edition, 
with a Special German Department by Hon. Frederick 
Minch, of Missouri, and the rates, single and club, are 
the same as for the English edition. 





Delayed Replies.—C. G. M. B.,” Detroit, 
Mich. Letters of inquiry that may be received after the 
10th of any month can not be replied to in the next 
month’s Agriculturist, and have to lie over until the 
second month. This is one of the necessities in the 
publication of a monthly paper, and we request our 
friends to remember that there are other unavoidable 
exigencies that will prevent immediate replies to their 
queries. Important matters, as far as possible, will be an- 
swered by mail; the most important have the preference. 





To Advertisers and Readers.— 
There is no doubt that the columns of the American Ag- 
riculturist furnish by far the best general medium for 
advertising anywhere to be found, and for several rea- 
sons: It is universally conceded by advertising agents 
that no other Journal is so absolutely strict in shutting 
out any and all advertisements and advertisers of an un- 
reliable character, and those in any way objectionable, 
such as medical, etc. If the rulesin this respect were 
let down for a single year, it would bring a hundred 
thousand dollars to the publishers, as the class shut out 
—those who give the least, or nothing, or worse than 
nothing, for the money they receive, can and do pay the 
best prices and largest sums for advertising. .... Many ad- 
vertisers ask for an editorial ‘‘ notice” or reference. It 
should be understood that the advertising pages are 
edited, and the admission of an advertisement at all, is 
as good as an editorial endorsement in other papers. 

...The immense bona-fide circulation, the permanent 
character of the paper, each number of which is before 
the reader for a whole month, ard very often for years, 
is another valuable feature. The fact that this paper is 
largely loaned or exchanged among neighbors, so that 
very often 20 to 30 adult persons read a single copy, is 
another element. If a loose card of 20 lines were to be 
sent with each copy of the paper, it would cost many 
times as much to barely print it, as it now costs to elec- 
trotype such a card permanently in the pages where it 
will not fall out, and where it will be seen by every read- 
er.—OvR READERS will always be profited by looking 
through our business pages to learn what is for sale, by 
whom, etc. Many good suggestions are thus received by 
those who do uot want to buy anything.—We respect- 
fuHy suggest that when our readers write to any of our 
advertisers for circulars, or to order of them, or make in- 
quiries, they will let them know that the advertisements 
were seen in this Journal. It will be of triple advantage 
—to themselves, to advertisers, and to the publishers. 





A Competent Gardener, will change 
his situation next spring. We refer to Mr. Louis Gueri- 
neau, who has for several years been the gardener at the 
Botanic Garden, Cambridge, Mass., during which time, 
as well as before, we have had frequent occasion to know 
of his ability in his profession. Besides being proficient 
in gardening in all its departments, Mr. G. has a knowl- 
edge of botany rarely to be found associated with ability 
as a practical gardener, and would be most valuable to 
an Agricultural College, where there is a botanic garden, 
or in any similar situation. Mr. G. may be addressed as 
above, and has permission to refer to the Editor of the 
Agriculturist. 

What is a Good Pump ?—4G. Timson. 
Our own experience in the matter of pumps for an ordi. 
nary weil is very limited, but such as it is we give it. 
Having concluded to put in a pump early this spring, the 
next point was to decide upon the kind. Knowing that 
our next neighbor had a pump in use for some two years, 
aid that another about amile of ind upon his piucs two 
pumps of the same kind, which he had used much to his 
satisfaction for some four years, we concluded it would 
be well to profit by their experience, and get a similar 
pump, which was the American Submerged. This was 
put in early this spring, and has been in daily use ever 








since, and certainly for ease of working, and for power, | sonal application, who would not otherwise do so, and 


itis not easy to conceive of a more satisfactory well | 


pump. By attaching a hose, a good stream of water can 
be thrown upon the house, but we hope not to be obliged 
to test its utility as a force-pump for any other work than 
washing carriages. The pump itself being below the 
surface of the water, cannot freeze up, and the pipes 
used are enamelled upon the inside and outside with a 
coating upon which, it is claimed—and we think with 
good reason, that neither water, or any other liquid, has 
any action. So, combining our own experience with 
that of our neighbors, we have no hesitation in saying 
that the American Submerged is a ‘good pump.” 





(Ss Don’t fail to Read the Pre- 
mium List, see pages 433 to 437. 





A Farmer’s Book.—“ W. A. G.,”’ High- 
lands, N. J. Allen’s new American Farm Book, price 
$2.50, would be a very suitable book fora young man to 
study, who wants to learn farming. It may be procured 
at this office by remitting the price. 


Death of an Editor. — Mr. John 8. 
Wright, the founder of the Prairie Farmer, and one of the 
early settlers of Chicago, died recently at the age of 59. 
The Chicago papers speak in high terms of his personal 
qualities, as well as of his great influence in making that 
city what it now is. He ceased his active editorial du- 
ties in 1857 or °58. 

Orange Culture in Florida.—A 
series of letters that were written by J. H. Fowler, of 
Port Orange, and printed in the Florida Agriculturist, 
has been published by C. H. Walton & Co., in a pamph- 
let form. We read the letters as they appeared, and 
have no doubt that this will prove a useful as it is the 
only work on Orange Culture yet published fu the country. 
Price 2 cents. 

Death of Mr. Bloomer.—aA private let- 
ter from one of his associates informs us that Mr. H. G. 
Bloomer died at San Francisco late in September last. 
Mr. B. did much to develop the botany of California, and 
is commemorated in a genus, as well as severai species, 
among which is Lilium Bloomerianum. At the time of 
his death Mr. B. was Curator of the California Academy 
of Natural Sciences. 

Asbestos Roofing.—‘G. T.” We have 
Johns’ Roofing in use, it has been on about two years, 
but not long enough for us to say how many years it will 
last. Thus far we are quite satisfied with it, and though 
we have advertised it from the beginning, we have not 
yet received a single complaint. 





The Schoolmaster’s Trunk.—Thiszis 
a reproduction of a series of articles written a year or 
more ago for Hearth and Home, by Mrs. A. B. Diaz, pub- 
lished by J. R. Osgood & Co. Every one who lives in a 
village, as well as every one who does not, will find 
amusement here, and more than that, abundant food for 
thought. Itis rare that the relations of neighbors, and 
the “‘rights*’ of women are touched by so clever a hand. 
We read the papers as they appeared, and again in the 
volume, which is as high a compliment as we can pay 
to any work. Read it, and see if Tweenit is the only 
place where the rolling pin is making slaves. 


SUNDRY HUMBUGS.—Thie changes, 
which the times and seasons bring to our humbug bud- 
get, have been before alluded to, and it is very often the 
case that we will receive from widely separated parts of 
the country, a number of reports of a similar character, 
all written within a few daysof oneanother. This month 
the prevailing trouble comes from the doings of 

TREE PEDDLERS OR NURSERY AGENTS, 
and though we have often warned our readers against 
these fellows, it is necessary in this, as in other cases, to 
reiterate. One of the most astonishing things that falls 
under our observation, is the shortness of memory which 
prevails. In the budget now before us, we have a letter 
complaining of a “ puzzle-picture, called the Toll-gate,” 
and others asking about Mulligan and his sewing ma- 
chines. The “ Toll-gate ’ was shown up in September, 
and the sewing machines any time the past four months. 
So with nursery agents, and horticultural quacks of all 
kinds, we have had so much to say about these, that 
one would suppose that every reader would be on his 
guard. The nursery agent matter is a difficult one to 
handle, from the fact that the nurserymen d6 n6t pirsus 
a uniform course. While some do not send out any 
traveling agents whatever, others, and equally respect- 
able ones, do employ agents. On some accounts a travel- 
ing agent, provided he really be an agent, is of use, as 
there are many who will purchase fruit trees upon per- 
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no doubt there is much more fruit grown through their 
influence, than there would otherwise have been. Could 
the matter stop here, no one would complain ; but agents 
of this kind are the exception, while those of quite an- 
other kind are the rule—and this other kind are a set of 
liars and swindlers. The outfit required by one of these 
“agents,” is principally an unbounded supply of brass, a 
glib tongue, an impossibility to understand what the 
word “no” means, and a power of holding on until the 
customer is thoroughly tired out, and orders something, 
to get ridof the chap. In addition to these personal 
qualifications, he needs a book of colored plates, in 
which fruits are caricatured as to size and color, and per- 
haps some bottles containing large currants and other 
fruits in spirits: This agent goes around in summer for 
orders to be delivered in fall, and in winter for those to 
be delivered in spring. When it is near time to deliver, 
his goods, he goes to the large nursery centers, and buys 


up the refuse stock, such as no respectable establishment ° 


would send to its regular customers; all the poorly 
grown, badly shaped, and “hospital stock” is bought 
up, and either labeled and assorted there, or sent in a 
lump to some point central to his customers, there to be 
used in filling his orders. Of course, the labels on the 
trees will agree with the names on the order, but that 
they shall have any reference to the kind of the tree, is of 
but little consequence. The fraud can not be found out 
for several years, and the dealer will then be far enough 
away. All this is bad enough, but these swindlers offer, 
with vivid descriptions, things which really have ne 
existence, or represent old and worthless varieties as 
something rare. Of late we have heard much of the sel- 
ling of the Bush Alpine Strawberry, a new kind, in 
which the strawberries grow on bushes, and the plants 
have norunners. The Bush Alpines are among the old- 
est of strawberries, and there is no bush about them, but 
their flower-stalks stand erect, while the fruit is to most 
persons very indifferent. This plant, over two centuries 
in cultivation, has been sold all over the country the past 
season as a novelty, and at high prices. One chap has 
been in Missouri, and other Western States, taking 
orders for ‘‘self-pruning’’ grape vines; another has 
gooseberries that are ‘‘never sour’”—and ornamental 
peaches “in clusters,’ giving the purchaser to think it 
is the fruit that is in clusters, and not informing him, 
that if an ornamental peach tree should produce fruit at 
all, it would be worthless. If people would take the 
trouble to inform themselves about such matters, they 
could not be imposed upon. It is beyond our compre- 
hension, that any one can be found to believe in such ab- 
surdities, as “‘ self-pruning” grape vines—why not self- 
planting aswell? Our advice is, as it always has been, 
not to buy of agents at all. Send to some respectable 
nursery (see our advertising columns) for a catalogue, 
select mainly such fruits as you know, or can learn, to 
have succeeded in your locality, add such kinds as you 
would like to try, and send the order direct to the 
nursery. The freight on a single lot will be a little more 
in proportion, than on the agent’s larger lot, but the cer- 
tainty of having the kinds that were ordered, more than 
offsets this. But if one from circumstances must buy 
from agents, have nothing to do with any one who can 
not show a recent certificate from a well-known nursery. 
It is a dodge that agents guarantee to deliver trees from. 
such or such a nursery—but that is no certificate. If any 
agent or tree peddler offers any unusual novelty—some- 
thing out of the ordinary way that no one else has, or 
that has only just been introduced—have nothing to do 
with him. Such things do not get into the hands of 
peddlers. Every novelty in fruits and flowers worth 
having, gets talked of and described in the papers long 
before it becomes common enough to be sold by these 
fellows. 
SUSPICIOUS SMALL FRUIT DOINGS. 

Complaints come to us in regard to one Ohio Smali 
Fruit dealer, whose name is Norris, and these, together 
with what we can learn from those who know the man 
and his operations, lead us to advise our readers to be 
cautious in their dealings with Ohio small fruit farmers 


of the above name who make a tremendous show with ~ 


highly ornamental letter heads. 
A NICE LITTLE DODGE FOR GETTING NAMES. 


Many good people who receive circulars of quack 
medicines and other things, wonder how the senders 
could have obtained their names. We have in former 
numbers explained some of the means resorted to, and 
stated that lists of addresses were bought and sold like 
other merchandise. A circular is being forwarded to 
the officers of various temperance lodges and other 
associations; it is printed on the back of two specimen 
pages of 2 Temperance Aimanac, which the signers say 
they are getting up; it asks for statistics about the 
lodge, its officers, etc., etc., and then adds: “also please 
send us the namesand address of all the members of your 
lodge, if you have them in print, and if not in print, 
please give us the names of one or more officers or 
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members, who would arrange with us to get them up 
and send them tous.” Now this may all be legitimate, 
and there may be a temperance almanac on foot, but the 
fanny thing about it is, that one of the “specimen 
pages” is the exact reproduction of a page in a Bitters’ 
man’s pamphlet, and the circular is signed with name 
and number in New York, while the Bitters’ thing is 
signed with another name but at the same number! It 
all looks very much like a dodge to get names for the 
bitters’ establishment. 
WAR CLAIM SWINDLE. 

One of our correspondents in Lonisiana, writes that 
one Capt. Hawk, is going about representing that the Goy- 
ernment had made an appropriation to pay the Southern- 
ers for property lost during the war, and that he wouid 
collect the claims on shares; but as a “condition prece- 
dent,” he asks each planter for a fee of $2. “In the 
vicinity of our town he collected over $500." Poor 
chickens of planters, you will know a Hawk the next 
time you see him! 

ANOTHER HARD CASE 


is brought to our notice by a lady who sent moncy toa 
dealer in Chambersburg, Pa., for eggs, which among 
other things he advertises. The lady received no eggs, 
and can neither get her moncy back nor any reply to her 
letters. That the man received the money, is shown by 
the return of the check endorsed by him. Itis just one 
of those cases in which there may be an explanation 
possible, and all we can do under the circumstances, is 
to advise the lady io enter a suit for obtaining money 
under false pretenses. 
AND NOW IT IS TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


that has a lottery. She does not go for a library like 
Kentucky, nor yet for a school house, like Nebraska, but 
for what we always have with us—the poor. It is a 
grand scheme, $65,000 of tickets are to be sold, $55,000 
of ‘‘ gifts” are to be distributed, and if all goes lovely, 
the poor of Topeka will get $10,000, and the disinterested 
Mr. Haywood, who goes through all the trouble, gets 
nothing—Stop thongh, $20,000 of the prizes are in fur- 
niture, and it looks very much as if here was a dodge for 
closing out a slow stock of bedsteads, rocking-chairs, 
washstands, and the like. Here is an out and out 
lottery sanctioned by the mayor, all for the chance of 
getting at the most $10,000 for the poor! Isn’t this 
selling the moral status of Topeka at a rather cheap 
rate?... .It has long passed into a proverb, that there 
is no 
ROYAL ROAD TO LEARNING, 
but there is, or very soon will be, for a man in Phila- 
delphia is grading and fixing it up generally, and it is all 
to be in a book of 100 pages. It is to be called the 
* Royal Road to Learning, or The Finger-Post to 
Knowledge.” Now how a thing can be both a “road” 
and a “‘finger-post’ at the same time, seems to us as a 
little mixed, and would, we believe, puzzle a Phila- 
delphia lawyer. About this road we learn that its size 
is to be “8X10 inches,” bnt for the rest it is all a mud- 
dle. We learn that “‘disavowing the present brain 
dulling memorizing of words and lessons, together with 
ideas, thoughts, and other knowledge, where, in the 
attempt to grasp the perplexing shadows, the substance 
is too often lost,” yes, ‘jess so.” 
COUNTERFEIT MONEY. 

After a dreary repetition of the old circulars that were 
sent out under scores of different names, it is a change 
to turn to the spick span new one, all in handsome 
Script in the blackest of lithographic ink. And there is 
no nonsense about it. It offers counterfeit money right 
out, in lots to snitcustomers. The circular is not signed, 
but Mr. Henry C. Bolds encloses his little card—Parties 
must not call at the address given, as business is only 
done by appointment. Of course these fellows catch 
some victims, or the game could not be kept up so long. 
It is within the power of the police to break the whole 
thing up in ashorttime. Only a few days ago Davis & 
Rowland were arresied, but the detective who pcerson- 
ated the stranger from Toronto, was suspected before the 
rogues had fairly committed themselves. Still it is 
something to know that they were “locked up for 
examination.”’..... That some 

REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


are perfectly square business men, we have no doubt, but 
there are others with whom we should not like to do 
business. Some Ictters before us have a very suspicious 
look. One G. H., of New York, advertised in Maryland 
and Illinois papers, that he wished to buy a farm. One 
person in each of the above States, who replied to these 
Advertiséments, received each a letter, not from G. H., 
but from a New York concern calling themselves ‘real 
estate agents,” informing that G. H. had suited birasclf 


_ to a farm, and turned the letters over to them, the agents. 


two letters, one to a man in Maryland, and the 
to one in Illinois, are before us, and are, taken 


5 oe as 





to the Marylander: ‘There are two Englishmen, 
(brothers), *** near Whitestone, Long Island, who desire 
just such a farm as you describe.”’—and to the Illinoisian 


they write: ‘There are two men, father and son, near . 


Whitestone, Long Island, *** who desire just such a farm 
at you describe.” A remarkable coincidence truly! and 
Whitestone must be in danger of being depopulated, but 
the coincidence is not so strange as the correspondence 
between the two letters, which for four pages of com- 
mercial note, are precisely the same, except such trivial 
verbal differences that one would make in copying. 
Both pairs of intended purchasers are “ willing to pay 
half cash;*’ in the Maryland case, the parties are going 
to view a farm near Lynchburg, Va., and in the Illinois 
case, they are going to view a farm in Madison, Wis., 
and (by another coincidence) both pairs of Whitestoners 
are to start on the 9th of October. In both cases. the 
pairs of Whitestoners are to be persuaded to stop over 
and see the farms in Maryland and Illinois, and in each 
case those having the farms to sell, are informed that 
“these parties mean business,’’ and moreover in both 
cases ** They are of the liberal class, and easily inflaenced 
by good treatment.” Each man with the farm to sell, is 
given to understand that*these Whitestoners are quite 
sure to buy. But, for the trouble of getting the White- 
stoners “ the proper tickets for them, and to see that they 
go throngh, and stop at no place this side of yours,” these 
“agents” want $5 in a registered letter. Ofcourse, if a 
sale is made, the agents expect a commission, but the $5 
must come anyhow. It is just possible that such a 
transaction as this is all square, but to our notion, the 
chance of such a coincidence is about equal to that 
of these “agents” being struck by lightning. Moral.-- 
Don’t invest your $5 unless you are sure you will get 
something for it. 

Sometimes the literature of quackery is simply dis- 
gusting, and one feels ashamed, when he reads the trans- 
parent lies@which are told about the discovery of these 
wonderful nostrums, and the absurd claims made for 
them, to think therecan be found persons so simple 
and gullible, as to place any confidence in such trash. 
But there is a still worse feature very common in the 
quack pamphlets and circulars, their 

IMPIETY AND NEAR APPROACH TO BLASPHEMY. 


We do not now refer so much to those fellows, who 
assume the garb of religion as a help to sell their stuff, 
but to the light and impious ways, in which the name of 
the Supreme is used, and the manner in which those 
things, which the better part of mankind hold as sacred, 
are made toadvertisea nostrum. One before us has for 
its head-line in large letters: ‘‘ Behold what hath God 
wrought ’’—to call attention toaridiculous yarn about 
sume woman’s adventures in Chili in discovering the 
wonderful herb—which of course grows ‘‘only upon a 
single ridge of mountains.’’ Then she, or he, or who- 
ever it may be, wickedly and uselessly says, “I will 
stake my existence,’ that for certain named troubles 
the stuff is the best remedy known. While these things 
are vulgarly impious, the circular from which they are 
taken is not so bad, as that of one who calls himself Dr. 
Blood. Last month we mentioned the great prevalence 
of quacks in the generally estimable city of Providence, 
and a friend there has taken the trouble to send us spe- 
cimens of the literature that circulates in that place. 
This Blood sends out a large, four-page sheet, with the 
cheerful title in large black letters of ‘‘ Life or Death ;"’ 
beneath this there are two American flags, which he has 
had the impudence to besmirch by printing his sanguine- 
ous name uponthem, At one corner isa picture of what 
is apparently the Virgin, as Mater Dolorosa, with over it 
the legend ‘* Why will you die? *’—and at the opposite 
corner the head of Christ, crowned with thorns, with a 
face expressive of great agony. Now we claim that it 
is absolutely ifmpious to use sacred emblems to adver- 
tise one’s business of any kind. It would be just as 
proper for an apple-woman to put up across to call atten- 
tion to her stand, as it is for this Blood to use the image of 
the Saviour in his suffering to embellish his quack-sheet. 
With such gross impropriety at the heading, we are not 
surprised to read beneath, that “where oxygenized air 
has failed to relieve a patient, nothing but the interpo- 
sition of Heaven could save him.’’ In another column 
we learn that Louis Napoleon, Wm. H. Seward, and 
Horace Greeley might all have been living, but for the 
doctors, and of Greeley, itis said: “‘ May his soul rest in 
heaven, where allopathic doctors and hot irons are un- 
known.” It is the duty of every parert to see that such 
wickedly repulsive literature as this is kept out of the 
family—not only upon sanitary grounds, but upon moral 
ones. Children hear an abundance of wickedness, but 


they should not be allowed to see the names of God and | 


Christ in print, unless mentioned with reverence and 
affection. 





Pure Salt.—‘‘A Dairyman.” The Ashton 
Salt, as imported, is not to be trusted implicitly, as there 
are said to be four or five different manufacturers who 





send salt of thi 

end salt o 8 brand to this country. Th 

(N. Y.) “factory filled’ Salt, is the pm iene 
made anywhere, and may be relied upon for dairy os 
poses. Chemical analyses prove it to have less salts of 
lime, magnesia, or water, than the best Ashton salt, and 
to have 98.28 per cent of pure salt (chloride of sodium) in 
its composition, while Ashton salt has but 97.65. At the 
Central New York Fair, butter packed two years ago 
with Onondaga salt, was exhibited in good order. Thus 
the prejudice against American salt, and in favor of the 
foreign article, is seen to be groundless. 


Potash in Compost.—P. D. H.,” Gans. 
voort, N.H. It would not pay to purchase carbonate of 
potash for mixing in compost heaps, at $8 per 100 pounds 
which is the market price. It would also require to ae 
ground or dissolved, as it comes in the barrels in large 
masses, and could not be conveniently used otherwise. 
The German potash salts (Kainit), which are sold by 
Geo. E. White, 160 Front St., New York, at about $30 
per ton, would be more economical, and they can be 
sown bya machine. These salts contain 30 per cent of’ 
sulphate of potash, and 16 per cent of sulphate of mac- 
nesia. Sulphate of potash yielding 90 per cent, is sola 
by the same party for 43¢ cents per pound. 


Castings for Implements.—“ Dealer,” 
Rockford, Ill. Castings for agricultural implements, or 
for light machinery of all kinds, may be procured of 
Livingstone & Co., Pittsburg, whe make a specialty of 
this business. It would be as well for yon to communi- 
cate with them. 


The American Garden is the title of 
a new horticultural paper, or rather of a journal that has 
been essentially changed. Messrs. Beach, Son & Co,, 
seedsmen of Brooklyn, N. Y., for the past two or three 
years issued a quarterly, which was partly journal and 
partly catalogue. In September last this was placed in 
the editorial charge of Mr. James Hogg, and it is nowa 
handsome monthly of 24 pages, somewhat smaller than 
our own. In its first number of its present form, the 
Garden saw fit to express itself in regard to the agricul- 
tural press in @ manner quite uncalled for, and not at all 
calculated?to ineure it a favorable reception ameng agri- 
cultural journals, and it chose the Country Gentleman 
especially, to illustrate the fact, that the agricultural 
press is given to blundering in floricultural matters. The 
Country Gentleman of course makes a sharp reply, and 
an excecdingly neat rebuke was administered to the Gar- 
den by the Gardeners’ Monthly, which, in its October 
number, withont comment, quotes from the Country 
Gentleman over half a dozen columns of usefal horticul- 
tural items. However, we are not disposed to quarrel 
with the Garden for having madea blunder, and need 
only sayin regard to it, that its editor is abundantly 
able to make an interesting and usefal paper, as he 
has had a long horticultural experience, and is an 
easy and pleasant writer. So we give the new journal a 
welcome, with the remark, that if it chooses to place it- 
self in antagonism with its neighbors, it will find that 
the agricultural journals will accept the situation. 

Book on Diseases of the Heorse.— 
E. i. M., Delaware Co., N. Y. Youatt & Spooner on the 
Horse, is a useful book to cunsnit in the absence of a 
veterinary surgeon. Price, $1.50. 

Deterioration of Sheep.— L. M. 6.,” 
Woodstock, N. H. It is a matter of difficulty, if not of 
impossibility, to preserve a breed or class of sheep up to 
its original standard, if the conditions under which it is 
kept are not suitable. Heavy bodied sheep will persist 
in becoming leggy and light when bred for a time upon 
hilly pastures, and if the flock is reinforced by new blood 
the improvement is only temporary. No breed of sheep 
can remain in successful or profitable possession of any 
district, unless the peculiar local conditions as to pasture, 
climate, and nature of the ground, are found to be exact- 
ly fitted for it. It is the inevitable results of snch condi- 
tions that have produced the wide differences which 
exist between the varions breeds of sheep. 


Exports and Imporis.—By the latest 
monthly report from the Burean of Statistics, we find 
that the total value of the exports during the fiscal year, 
1874, exceeded that of the imports by over 39 million 
dollars ; in 1873 the imports exyseedcd the exports by 
over 101 million dollars. The balance in favor of the 
present year, is therefore over 149 million of dollars, and 


| js made up of an increas> ef exports over 1873, of over 


64 million dollars, « .d a Gevcease of imports of evar % 
millions. 


See Page 433. 
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Sweep or Tread-Power.—* Rev.” 
Bedford, Ohio. With a well made tread-power the whole 
nseful effect of the horses is secured. This is not done 
with the best of the sweep-powers. When heavy horses 
are used in the tread-power, their weight is usefully ap- 
plied, but in the sweep there is often no advantage in 
using heavy horses as against light ones. There is a 
great economy of space also in using tread-powers. 
‘There need be little fear of danger from their use ; we 
have used a tread-power for many years without any ac- 
cident or approach to one, and have not yet heard of any 
accident with one. 


—_— 


Field, Cover, and Trap Shooting, 
‘by Adam H. Bogardus, and published by J. B. Ford & 
Co. The author of this work is known as the ‘* champion 
wing shot of America.” This work shows great experi- 
ence, close observation, and a happy manner of relating 
adventure and imparting instruction. It is a most 
interesting book, and one likely to be welcomed by 
sportsmen. Sent from this office, post-paid, for $2. 





Choice Receipts, by M. 8. W., is the title 
of a work just from the press of J. R. Osgood & Co., 
Boston. It is a perfect gem in the way of book making, 
being neat and tasteful to the degree that makes one feel 
sure that the dishes for which it gives directions must 
be as good as the manner of presenting them is elegant. 
This is not a cook-book, but a collection of choice 
recipes in the different culinary departments, accom- 
panied by concise directions for compounding them. 
While all else is so complete, it is a wonder that 
‘**receipts’’ should be chosen for the title, instead of 
vecipes. There is but one way to test the value of works 
of this kind, which is to put them to frequent use, and 
just what we propose to do with this one. Price $1.50. 

Some Species and Varieties of the 
Lily, is the title of a pamphlet in French, of 35 pages 
and several illustrations, by J. H. Krelage, Haarlem. A 
second part is to appear. This work shows that the 
author, besides being one of the great bulb growers of 
the world, may claim a high rank as a horticultural writer. 





Sore Eyes in Pigs.—‘ Reader.” In- 
flammation of the eyes, from which pigs are seriously 
suffering in some parts of the West, is only a symptom 
of a disease which is known as apoplexy. Itis a blood 
disease, closely related to cholera, and causes an exces- 
sive congestion of all the membranes of the head, which 
is shown in their inflamed condition. There are some 
other symptoms, very similar to these of “ black quarter” 
in cattle, viz.: black soft patches in various parts of the 
body, just beneath the skin. The best treatment is to 
give a strong dose of salts at the first appearance of 
restlessness and redness of the eyes, and put the animals 
upon low cooling diet. The cause is want of pure water 
and too sudden over-feeding, or feeding with unripe corn. 

Eight Toes upon one Foot.—G. 
H.,”’ Clinton Co., Ohio, sends us a foot of a chicken, 
which has eight toes upon it. It was very nearly a case 
of a three-footed chicken, as the line of juncture of two 
legs is very apparent, and there are two distinct leg-bones. 





Sheep Fence.—‘G. B.,”’ Coos Co., Oregon. 
To have a secure fenco for sheep it ought to be at least 
four feet high. If made of boards, the lowest one should 
be 6 inches from the ground, the second 6 inches from 
the first board, the third 9 inches from the sccond, and 
the fourth 10 inches from the third. This will give 31 
inches of space and 24 inches of boards, in all 55 inches, 
which would be safe for any but very breachy sheep. 

Canvass Roofing.—‘ fF. G.,” Herkimer 
Co., N.Y. The chief fault of canvass roofing is its cost. 
It makes a tight, durable roof, if kept well painted. The 
roofing felt made by Fay & Co., Camden, N. J., is much 
cheaper and is as tight and durable as canvass. 





Aphiha in Cattle.—‘S. A.,”” Moosup, 
Conn. This disease, much more serious tina that krowy 
as foot-rot, is often teikca ior it, because the fuoi is Arse 


affected. It is an eruptive fever, which occurs but once 
in the lifeof an animal. Itaffects first the fect, and gen- 
erally the off or right hind foot is first attacked. Smail 
blisters form between the claws and around the coronct 
of the hoof, causing great pain, and the animal holds the 
affected foot backwards and shakes it, or lies down, and 
is disinclined to rise. If the mouth is now examined, 
the tongue, lips, and inside of the jaws, are found in- 
flamed in patches, and small blisters as large asa pea 
appear. By and by these, as well as those on the feet, 
“burst and run together, forming raw surfaces, which are 
very sensitive and painful. The hoofs often slongh en- 
tirely away. In a few days the raw surfaces are covered 
with scabs, the fever is lessened, and from the tenth to 





the fifteenth day the disease abates. It is highly con- 
tageous, and fresh animals introduced irto the farm or 
stables where it has prevailed, are taken down rapidly. 
The treatment recommended is a purgative of 8 ounces 
of Epsom salts mixed with 2 ounces of gentian root 
powdered, and ¥ a pint*of molasses. This is placed 
upon the tongue in portions, until it is all swallowed. 
The feet are poulticed with linseed meal, or fomented 
with hot water, until the blisters are broken and sup- 
puration occurs. They are then dressed with a pint of 
water, in which 2 drams of chloride of zinc and 1 ounce 
tincture of myrrh have been dissolved. The food of the 
animal should be mashes of barley malt, with some lin- 
seed meal, or boiled oats, green clover, or chopped car- 
rots, and gencrally cooling laxative feed and demulcent 
drinks, as linseed or oat meal gruel. It is well to pro- 
cure professional assistance if possible. The stables 
should also be thoroughly cleaned, disinfected, and 
whitewashed. 

Pasturing Sheep.—“G. B.,”’ Coos Co., 
Oregon. A newly seeded pasture should not be used un- 
til the grass has become well rooted. It may be mown 
once before sheep are turned upon it. A year’s growth 
at least should be allowed before the grass is pastured. 
Sheep will not eat ferns. 

Brick Machine.—“E. 0. M.,’’ Tracy City, 
Tenn. An excellent brick machine that can be worked 
with two horses and three men, is made by R. H. Allen 
& Co., of 189 Water-st., New York. It costs $450, and 
will mix clay, and make 25,000 bricks per day. A ma- 
chine to make tiles can be procured for $325. 





Cheap Food for Store Hogs.—“ D. 
L. Z.,” Rolla, Mo. Corn is neither economical nor 
wholesome food for store hogs. A small portion of corn 
ought to be fed ; but the greater bulk of the food may be 
made up of boiled potatoes, cut clover, hay and corn 
fodder, scalded and sprinkled over with wheat or rye 
bran, and slightly salted, mixed together and fed cold. 
We have fed store hogs upon this food throughout the 
winter, and kept them in growing thrifty condition at 
very little expense. The clover and corn fodder is eaten 
readily along with the potatoes and bran. For drink we 
gave a thin slop of corn meal and bran, which was allow- 
ed to ferment and sour slightly. 





Floating Curds.—‘“A Dairyman,” Utica, 
N.Y. The cause of floating curds is much disputed. 
Probably few dairymen, who profess to have studied the 
matter, agree upon any one thing as the true cause, and 
many allege widely different reasons for it. The cause 
has been variously said to be in the cow, in her food, in 
the water she drinks, in the air she breathes, in the foul- 
ness of the stables, in the care of the milk, in the condi- 
tion of the dairy utensils, in the condition of the air; 
electricity has been blamed for it, as has that very handy 
and useful, but indefinite cause called “germs in the 
air.” It is easier to say what is not the cause than what 
is. It is still a matter for close investigation. 


Shipment of Bone-Dust.—A 500 ton 
vessel has recently cleared from Chicago for Liverpool, 
loaded with bone-dust. The sending off of this indis- 
pensable fertilizer from our own fields is to be regretted, 
the more so when we consider that the Illinois prairies 
are already falling off in their produce of grain, and can 
hardly spare the loss of the bone which represents their 
past fertility. 

Preservation of Manure.—Investiga- 
tions have been made by Professor Way, of England, by 
which the increased value of manure kept under shelter 
is accurately determined as against that exposed in open 
yards. The following are the relative values as deter- 
mined by analyses of the dry manures, the water being 
nearly equal in each, and about 71 per cent: 


Covered Yard 
Manure. Manure. 


Nitrogen, equal to ammonia, per cent. ..2.37 1.7% 
Organic matter, soluble in water........ 6.42 1.82 
PP RORMIOTIC RCI... coc ten dccceincee. <csbde.e 30 26 
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The other constiinenta, net beine of importance, were 


not determined. Thevaiue ofthe sc. ** 1 manureis seen 
to be more than double that of the vino. 





Beef Clubs.—“ A Beef-eater,’’ Akron, Ohio. 
The difficulty in the way of farmers procuring a regular 
supply of fresh beef or mutton might easily be removed 
by forming beef clubs, as is done in Tennessee. One of 
these clubs has been in operation 20 years. There are 16 
members, Each member provides a three-year-old steer, 
or a cow, and feeds the animal so that it shall be ready 
for the butcher at a stated time. Each member's time is 
fixed ata meeting for that purpose. Each animal is to 
be of such a quality that there shall be 12% per cent of 








tallow to the meat, or a fine of $5is levied. The best 
beef draws a premium of $10. A butcher is selected in 
some central locality, who slaughters an animal every 
Saturday and divides it into sixteen portions of equal 
value. He keepsa correct account of each animal, credits 
the owner with the proceeds, and charges each member 
with his share. At the end of the term a settlement is 
made, and those who are in debt pay the amounts, which 
are then paid over to those who have a credit. Of course 
the debts exactly balance the credits on the whole. Each 
member gets about 2 pounds of beef every week. If it 
is desirable, the club might consist of 26 members, and’ 
each one might provide a beef twice a year. This would 
give aconstant supply. Then, if the dogs were looked 
after and a dozen sheep kept. on every farm, there wonld 
be plenty of lamb and mutton. 


A Perfect Harrow.—L. D. N.,” An- 
napolis, Md. We know of no perfect harrow, that is one 
that will do all the various kinds of work that harrows are 
expected to do, There are some implements that are 
better than others for certain uses. Thus the Thomas” 
Harr >w is unique for light work, such as grass seeding, 
or for destroying weeds, while the Nishwitz or the 
Shares’ Harrow will cover sod or mellow the soil better 
than any others we know of, unless perhaps it be one 
recently brought to our notice, known as the ‘* Wheel 
Harrow,”’ which, in addition to the excellent form of the 
teeth, can be raised or depressed, and which has some 
other advantages. A farmer that has various kinds of 
work to do, needs more than one harrow, and if he has a 
good roller, there are many uses for which it may be use- 
fully made to supersede the harrow. By and by we be- 
lieve the ordinary harrow, as we know it, will be dis- 
placed by much more acceptable implements, such as the 
grubber and the various surface cultivators. -The day of 
the old-fashioned square-toothed harrow is about over. 





Salsify, When and How to Use.— 
“Gq. P.” Salsify, or, as it is often called, Oyster Plant, 
may be used whenever the root is large enough, but as it 
is never much over an inch in diameter, those who sell it 
usually let it grow as large as possible. Whichever way 
it is cooked, the first step is to scrape it to remove the 
skin, and throw each root into water as soon as scraped, 
to prevent it from turning a dark color. It may be cut 
into inch pieces and stewed tender, adding milk, butter, 
and a little flour, to make a sauce. It may also be 
fried; one way is to cut the root into convenient pieces, 
boil until tender; dip in batter and fry like fritters; 
another, boil tender, mash, and make into balls, which 
are floured and then fried brown. The writer, who has 
it two or three times a week during the winter, has it 
cooked by stewing almost exclusively. 





Trout in Hard Water.— Badger,” 
Berlin, Wisconsin. Trout will thrive excellently in hard 
water, if the hardness is due only to carbonate of lime. 
Some of the best trout streams run through a limestone 
country. Clear cold rapid running water, free from any 
other mineral impurity than lime, is well adapted for 
these fish. Washings from lead or copper mines, the 
refuse from dye works, or woolen mills, or sawdust from 
saw mills, in excessive quantities, will kill or drive 
away trout. The drawing of wagon-jack is received. 





Carbolic Acid in the Dairy.—“ A. E. 
R.,” Jefferson Co., W. Va. There isnothing that absorbs 
strong odors more readily than cream. If so strong a 
emelling substance as carbolic acid is used in a milk 
cellar, it would certainly spoil the cream, and the churn 
would absorb some of the odor if the cream was churned 
init. Probably the best way to purify the churn in such 
a case, would be to put it in a running stream fora few 
days, or until the scent disappears. 





Salt upon Wheat.—“ Reader,” Clyde, 
Ohio. Salt being very soluble should only be applied to 
wheat in the spring, when it can be appropriated by the 
plant. It is generally used in quantities of two to 1our 
bushels per acre, to stiffen the straw. 

Compost Heaps.—“ A. J. M.,” Hollans- 
burgh, Ohio. Compost heaps are made by mixing a por- 
tion of fresh stable manure with vegetable or animal 
matter, which by itself would not readily decompose. 
The substances used are placed in layers in 2 close com- 
pact pile, made flat on the top so as to catch enough 
rain to keep it moist. The manure sets the whole in a 
fermenting condition, and it quickly decomposes. It 
frequently occurs that the pile must be taken down, 
turned over, and piled ap again for a second fermenta- 
tion, before it becomes well rotted. ‘‘ Bommer’s art of 
making mannre,” describes an excellent method of mak-. 
ing composts. It costs 25 cents. Patent expired. 


see Page ASS. 
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Noise in a Horse’s Abdomen.— TF. 
A. G.,” Stirling, Il. The unpleasant noise referred to 
is frequently caused by an accumulation of wind or gas 
in the bowels. ‘Some horses are subject to chronic 
flatulence on account of indigestion. A remedy might 
be songht in feeding moist food with bran mashes, or 
some linseed meal, so as to keep the bowels somewhat 
loose, adding half an ounce of salt to each feed, and giv- 
ing a dram of copperas with one ounce of ginger at night, 
for a week or two. It is often incurable. 





Lands in Bastern Virginia.—‘C. 
F. 8.,” Guernsey Co., Ohio, may commuuicate with 
Chaffin, Staples & Co., of Richmond, Va. 





The Preparation of Plaster.—“ W. 
W. 8.,” Hallock, Il. It is very probable that plaster 
would act favorably upon clover in your soil. We have 
known it to be used with success in most of the Western 
and Northern States. The rock plaster can be purchased 
cheaply at Saginaw or Grand Rapids, Mich., and in 
Syracuse, N. Y. The freight from either place in bulk 
would not make it too costly for use. It should not be 
burned before being ground, nor should any plaster be 
purchased that contains any impurity whatever. It can 
be ground, after having been broken into small pieces, 
between common bnurr-stones, such as are used in a grist- 
mill. There is a great deal of ignorance as to the use 
and nature of plaster where it is not much known. It is 
not lime, nor does it possess any of the caustic or other 
qualities of ordinary lime, but is a perfectly distinct 
compound of lime, sulphuric acid, and water. 





Ditching Machine.—“E. M.,’’ Santee, 
§8.C. The Carter Ditching Machine, to which we have 
referred, would not answer the purpose of clearing out 
the ditches of rice plantations. It would not be difficult, 
however, to construct a machine to be drawn by mules, 
which would clear out the growth of weeds and the ac- 
cumulated mud, and deposit them upon the bank, if it 
should be found cheaper to do the work in that manner 
than by hand labor. It is a question of cost altogether. 





As to Pigeons.—“E. M.,” Santee, 8. C. 
The common domestic pigeon would probably be as 
profitable to raise as any. A loft over a poultry house 
would answer very well for the roost and nests, but it 
should be kept perfectly clean. Peas are favorite food 
for these birds, as many a gardener knows to his cost, 
barley or oats may also be fed to them. 

Cultivation of Barley.—“C. J.,” Roan- 
oke Co., Va. It is better to make barley a spring crop. 
If fall wheat happens to be a failure, the ground may be 
replowed and sown te barley very conveniently and 
profitably. There is no better crop than this with which 
to sced down to clover or timothy. Barley is imported 
from Europe to supply our markets, and this fact would 
imply that its culture ought to be profitable. As feed a 
good crop of barley is more profitable than oats, and 
there is no grain better for horses, pigs, and poultry. It 
thrives better under heat than cats, but must have a good 
soil and clean tillage. If you have these, we know of no 
reason why you may not grow this crop with profit. If 
you can raise 20 bushels of wheat per acre, you ought to 
produce 40 bushels of barley. 





Guano for Grass.—“H. C. C.,’’ Gardiner, 
Me. A usual dressing of guano for grass is 250 pounds 
per acre. It depends, however, upon the nature of the 
soil whether two tons of hay per acre can be growu 

early. We have known the above quantity of guano to 
@ouble the crop of grass, but in a dry seasou we have 
known it to fail of effect entirely. 


Stable for a Colt.—‘J. H. B.,’’ Water- 
town, Ct. We would prefer to keep a colt or a horse in 
what is called a loose box, rather than in a narrow stall, 
and tied up. There is always some danger when a horse 
is tied in a stall, but none in a properly constructed 
loose box. The box should be 12 fect square, with walls 
6 feet high ; the feed trough should be made to swing 
outside of the box into the feed passage, so that there is 
nothing inside that could cause any accident whatever. 
A valuable horse is thus safe from accident, and the ex- 
tra cost of such a stable is repaid in many ways. 

Cheese Press.—“E. F. P.,’”’ Anderson Co., 
Zexas. In the Agriculturist of April, 1874, will be found 
@m engraving of a cheese press, which any mechanic can 
aK, and inetaiiic hoops. ‘ine power may De appiiea 

means of a lever, or the screw may be procured of 
& Co., Utica, N. Y. 


South Carelina Phosphates.—There 
con engaged in mining phosphate rock in 





of which 18,600 were used in manufacturing fertilizers in 
Charleston, 41,975 tons were shipped to Northern ports, 
and 52,720 tons were shipped to Europe. 

Scalding Feed.—‘‘A. B.,”’ Hancock, N. H. 
—It would be very advisable during the winter months 
to cut the hay or fodder fed to cows, and after mixing the 
meal, or shorts, to be fed with it, to scald the whole with 
boiling water in a feed box or barrel. It should be cover- 
ed closely with a lid or thick cloth, and allowed to cool 
down to a moderate warmth before feeding it. If the 
feed for 10 or 12 head is thus prepared, a 10-bushel box 
or chest would be large enough to scald the feed in, and 
that quantity of feed, closely covered, would take 12 
hours to cool down sufficiently to be fed. More feed 
thus prepared would be eaten than of dry feed, and it 
would be more digestible. Each cow should have at 
each feed a bushel of cut hay with one quart of meal, and 
half an ounce of salt. 


The Dairy in Colorado.—“ W. W.L.,” 
Rockford, Ill. There are numerous grassy valleys in the 
mountains of Colorado, where dairying may be carried 
on successfully. These are too small for stock-raising 
purposes, and are therefore free from interference from 
stock men. The water is cool and pure, and it is 
doubtful if there are any better locations for co-operative 
butter or cheese factories, than these retired valleys. 


Malf-bred Colts.—“W. M. 8.,” Ashley- 
ville, Mass. No half-thoroughbred colt that is of any 
value, could be bought for $75. The fee for the services 
of a good stallion is often $50 to $100, and the service of 
very few real thoroughbreds could be had for those prices. 
The value of any goed colt, four or five months old, of 
common stock, ought to be $75. It would therefore be 
labor lost in seeking a half-thoroughbred for that price. 








Abandoned Farms in the East.— 
“1, E. L.,”’ Wilmington, Del. The statement that large 
portions of the New England States are depopulated, and 
farms abandoned by hundreds, is too absurd to need a 
denial. No person should suppose that any farm is aban- 
doned by its owners, or that any land is thrown out of 
cultivation, where farm products bear the price they do 
in New England. These abandoned farms and houses 
exist only in imagination. There is a large portion of 
New England that is fit only for pasture, and we have 
seen hill-farms that persons used to level, smooth land, 
would consider of little value, that on the contrary are 
profitable dairy farms and worth $100 an acre for pasture 
alone. If any person wants to buy a good farm,in a 
good locality, in New England, he would have to pay at 
least $100 to $200 per acre. Sheep farming, however, 
can not be made profitable as a special business on the 
emall farms common in New England, and there is no such 
wide range to be had there, as in some parts of the West. 





Reclamation and Protection of 
Land.—This is the title of a small work, by David 
Stevenson, Vice-President of the Royal Society of En- 
gineers, descriptive of the methods of embanking tidal 
rivers, for the purpose of reclaiming marsh or over- 
flowed land, which have been adopted successfully in 
Scotland. By the system described no less than 7000 
acres of Jand have been reclaimed on the banks of the 
river Dee. Considering the vast field which is presented 
to us in our tidal rivers and estuaries, for both improv- 
ing navigation, and making valuable land, this book will 
be found of great interest and value. Published by 
A. & C. Black, Edinburgh. 





New Market for Grain.—A cargo of 
oats, and one of wheat, have been recently shipped from 
San Francisco to Callao, Peru. <A cargo of barley has also 








The produce last year was 112,515 tons, 


been shipped to Iquiqui, in the samecountry. These 
cargoes are the first that have been shipped to these 
ports from California, and mark the opening of a new 
trade in grain. 

Failure to Breed.—“ J. N. P.,’’ Sharon, 
Pa. Ground rye has no injurious effect upon the breeding 
of amare, any more than other grain, unless it is fed 
in excess, so that the mare is kept in too high condition. 
If the condition is too high, the mare may be reduced by 
bleeding, or by extra work with a reduction of feed. 
Bleeding and turning the mare to grass with the horse, 
is often reeorted to in such a case as this, but the shoes 
shonld be removed for fear of injury by kicking. 





Bog und ss10vUu-"pavii-. =" ™ = uv.” 
Brownsville, Pa. In 1873 we said ‘‘ bog and blood-spavin 
are two different things, although they often exist to- 
gether. Bog-spavin rarely causes lameness, but is fre- 
quently incurable.” You have not quoted this correctly. 
Blood-spavin is an aggravated form of bog-spavin, and is 
an unsoundness in a horse, while bog-spavin is not an 


unsoundness, unless it interferes with the 
joint, which it rarely dees. Windgalls 
lameness, and are not of themselves an 
These blemishes are often hereditar 

'y, but are 
the effect of hard work, and in this case, if onion 
appear again upon the first return of the origina) ee 


Action of the 
rarely cause: 
unBoundnegg. 


Lands in Nebraska.—For the benefit 
several enquirers, we would say that the lands belon te 
to the Union Pacific and Burlington and Missouri cn 
roads in Nebraska, are situated in the valleys of wad 
Platte and its tributaries. These lands are ag rich ag oa 
in the West, and the climate is exceedingly healthful. 
Spring wheat, flax, oats, and corn, are the chief grain 
crops raised on the newly broken prairie. The lands are: 
sold at low prices and on easy terms of payment, and the 
country is settling very rapidly. There is no State in 
which agriculture is more liberally fostered by the gov. 
ernment, than in Nebraska. The only want is timber 
but timber may be much more easily and quickly grown 
upon a prairie farm, than a farm can be cleared out of 
timber lands, 


Salt as a Fertilizer.— “A. FF. R » 
Newark, Ohio. Salt being readily soluble, shoulda be 
sown upon wheat at that period when it can be appro. 
priated by the plant most usefully. As its effect isin 
some manner as yet undetermined to stiffen the straw 
and help the plant fo appropriate the necessary silica for 
this purpose, it should be sown in spring, before the 
grain commences toear. Early in April would be a good 
time to sow it upon this crop, or upon rye. For oats it 
should be sown when they are six or eight inches high, 


Sale of a Jersey Herd.—tThe herd of 
Jerseys belonging to I. H. McHenry, of Maryland, were 
sold at public sale on the 2nd of September. The priceg 
realized were very low, varying from $17 up to $405. 4H, 
C. Kelsey, of Trenton, N. J.; W. E. Dougherty, of Harris- 
burg, Pa.; and Co). F. D. Curtis, of Kirby Homestead, 
Charlton, N. Y., were the principal purchasers. The 
highest prices were $310 for an imported cow, “Gold 
Drop,” over six years old, and $405 for ‘‘ Laura,’ 5 years 
old, bred by Mr. McHenry. 

The Swivel Plow.—“ A. R. C.,” Ham. 
Co., Ohio. It depends somewhat upon the soil, whether 
a swivel plow. as indeed any other plow, will turn a per- 
fect furrow. There are some soils in which no iron plow 
will turn a perfect furrow, and steel plows must be used. 
There are no steel swivel plows yet made, and we could 
hardly say that any iron swivel plow we have yet seen or 
tried, will do all that is claimed for it in every soil. 

Roup in Fowls. — “Old Subscriber,” 
Crescent City, Cal. One of the symptoms of roup is 
inflammation of the eye with swelling, and discharge of 
fetid matter. Unless some remedy is applied, the eye is 
destroyed or the bird dies. A remedy which is generally 
effective, is to wash the eye, mouth, and nostrils, with a 
solution of chloride of zinc, one ounce in a pint of water, 
by means of a feather. The cause is frequently cold, 
inflammation resulting from feeding too.much grain, foul 
unventilated quarters, or over crowding. 

Lands in Iowa.—tThe settlement of Iowa 
has progressed so far, that desirable homesteads upon 
government land, can no longer be procured. It is only 
in a few of the northwestern comnties, that any govern- 
ment lands remain unoccupied. Rather than take these 
for nothing, a settler had better pay a fair price for lands. 
near a railroad; indeed he will save money by so doing. 
There are 1,500,000 acres of the best lands in central 
Towa, belonging to the Iowa Railroad Land Company, 
offered for sale at from $5 to $7 per acre. This part 
of the State is well watered, is a good grass, corn, and 
wheat region, and is only a short distance from Chicago. 





The Texas Cattle Trade.—tThe present. 
year’s cattle trade at Topeka, Kansas, is 25 per cent 
larger than that of last year. In 1873, 118,206 head were 
handled; in 1874, 155,300 have been handled, and there 
are 115,000 more in the State to come forward. The 
whole number shipped and to be shipped from the State 
the present season is estimated at 500,000, worth 10 mil- 
lions of dollars. This is but the beginning of the cattle 
business, which has grown to these propertions since 
the opening of railroads in Kansas. The demand for- 
these cattle is yearly increasing, and the produce keeps 
pace with the demand ; the immense facilities for raising 
@heap cattie in ae Suces ui Toxas, Kansas, and Colomdo, 


1 being unequalled eisewhere, at the same time the use of 


improved or pure bred bulls is largely adding to the: 
yalue of the stock now raised. 


See Page 435. 
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Presse: /ing Green Fodder.—‘H. L.,” 

ansy!vania : 
pera recently described in the Agriculturist, is prac- 
ticed extensively in Europe, and has been in use for 
many years. 
journal there is a statement of ¢ ah OD 
upin this manner 100 tons cf corn fodder in 171, 200 
tons in 1872, and 150 tons in 1873. He used 3 Ibs. of salt 
to the 1,00) Ibs. of fodder, half dried. When the fodder 
is not so dry, more salt is used. It is necessary that the 
fodder be perfectly free from external moisture, and be 
also partly dried or wilted : that it be packed very close- 


ly ; that the covering should be at least 2 feet thick, and | 
prevent access of air, and that the pit be dug ina per- | 


fectly dry spot. and be kept free from water. It might 
be wel! to try again. We have seen beet leaves taken 
from such a pit in the spring, which were packed away 
in the preceeding fall, and they were readily eaten by 
cows and oxen. 


See Page 433. 
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“Walks and Talks” Correspondence, 


a er 


Grave Essex Pies.—C. W. Hess, Columbus, O., writes: 
**T have a fiue drove of black pigs, from large Poland- 
China sows, and a thoroughbred Essex boar. Iam well 
pleased with the stock, and think it is a good cross.”— 
This is precisely what I should expect. Another cross 
of the Essex on these young half-bred sows will, I think, 
give still finer pigs. It is only when you resort to the 
use of cross-bred or grade males that the stock begins to 
show a want of uniformity. 


Waeat ron Horses.—The proprictor of an extensive 
mail-route in the South-west, where the grasshoppers 
have destroyed nearly everything, except wheat, writes 
that he has contracted for 10,000 bushels of wheat, at 50 
cents per bushel, to feed his horses. So far they have 
done well, and the wheat is much cheaper than oats. I 
suppose the only danger is from the horses cating too 
much atatime, Ifit could be soaked in water for four 
or five hours, it probably would be less likely to swell in 
the stomach, or produce colic. If ground, and mixed 
with cnt hay, it would be still better, but I suppose this 
can not be done. 


A sMALL Fiock or Sueep.—‘* A Young Farmer,” of 
Washington Co., N. Y., says he wants to keep a flock of 
fifteen sheep, and asks, “if Spanish Merinos would not 
be best to raise full-bloods, or for early lambs for the 
butcher, and for wool?” I think not. With good care 
some of the ‘‘ mutton breeds,”’ such as the South Down, 
Shropshire Down, Leivester, or Cotswolds, would pay 
better in such circumstances. On cheap Jand, where 
sheep are kept in large flocks principally for wool, the 
Merino would be the most profitable breed. 


THRESHING WHEAT FROM THE TFIELD.—A correspon- 
dent in Beaver Co., Pa., writes: ‘ You speak of thresh- 
ing your wheat as you haul it. How did you get your 
hands? Did you thresh in the field?’°—No. I drew it 
to the barn, so as to stack the straw where I wanted it. 
We thresh with a ten-horse machine. The ‘‘threshers ” 
charge 5 ceuts a bushel for wheat, 4 cents for barley, and 
8 cents for oats. They furnish the machine, and four 
horses, and four men. One of the men drives, one feeds, 
one carri:s away the grain, and the other oils and looks 
after the machine, changing occasionally with the feeder. 
In threshing from a stack, or from a bay, it usually takes 


Co., N.C. The method of preserving green | 


In a recent number of a French agricuitural 
2 large farmer, who put | 


you would have as good a crop, as if you sowed half a 
dozen kinds. 


TuicK AND Turn SEEDING.—‘‘ R. G.”’ says: ‘‘ Farm- 
ers here (Ohio) have been in the habit of sowing 13g 
Lushels of wheat peracre. J am satisfied it is too much, 
if the ground is in good condition and the seed all 
sound.”—There is one point that should not be overlook- 
ed in diecussing this question: Thin sown wheat és apt to 
belate. And late wheat is more liable to injury from rast 
and midge than that which ripens earlier. If everything 
is favorable, the late wheat may produce the heavier crop. 


Surr6LK Hoas.—Mr. Isaac Stickney, of Henry Co., 
Il!., who, when a resident of Massachusetts, was one of 


writes me that he still admires the Suffolks more than 
any other breed, but that they will not thrive with ordi- 
nary usage on the prairies. This is owing to the hot 
sun and prairie mud, (not wind, as I printed it in the 
June No.). ‘In hot weather,” Mr. S. remarks, ‘‘ our 
hogs get into the wet and muddy sloughs. This mud 
sticks so tight to the skin of a Suffolk hog, that it is 
very hard to rub off. It can be washed off. This dry 
mud frets them so much that they do not thrive well, and 
it frequently chaps and cracks the skin. Our black hogs 
with a thick skin, well coated with bristles, are not 
troubled with the mud.” 


Morst Fattow Grounp.—A farmer writes me that he 
summer-fallowed a piece of land for wheat this year. 
Ilis usual practice has been to sow oats and follow them 
with wheat. ‘We stirred the land,” he writes, ‘ every 
two weeks alternately with Carhart’s two-horse cultiva- 
torand Thomas’ harrow. We sowed our wheat on the 
28th of August, and found the ground in quite good 
order, and far more dampness than in the oat stubble, 
which is being plowed to-day ” (Sept. 3). This is a well 
known fact. A growing crop takes large quantities of 
water from the soil. The rootsabsorb the moisture from 
the soil, and the leaves evaporate it into the atmosphere. 
The frequent stirring of the surface soil wonld make it 
fine, and it would act as a munich and check the evapora- 
tion of water from the soil underneath, 


SEEDING wit Oats.—‘* You say,”’ writes the same 
correspondent, “that wheat is the best crop to seed 
down with. We as often hit a good sod with oats as 
with wheat.”"—My own seeding this year is better with 
spring barley than with winter wheat—both being in the 
3ame field. I presume more depends on sowing early 
and having the land fine, mellow, and in good condition, 
than on the kind of crop. 


a GIN Rte 


The New York Flower Auctions, 


eiceeae. 

For several years past the Florists in the vicinity of 
New York, as well as those from Philadelphia, Balti- 
mere, Albany, and other places, have adopted the method 
of selling their surplus stock by auction in New York 
City. These sales are almost exclusively attended by 
the Trade, as the lots offercd are usually too large for 
amateurs wishing plants for theirown use. This season 
these sales have been held nearly every other day since 
the first of September, and will probably continue to 
the end of November. - 

The articles sold embrace nearly every thing in the 
way of flowers cultivated in our gardens and green- 
houses. The prices so far this season have been lower 
than usual, so low that it would astonish many of our 
readers to see plants that they cannot purchase for less 
than 50c. or $1 cach, ruthlessly struck off by the auction- 
eer at may be $5 per 100.—But then this hundred is all of 





2men on the stack, and sometimes 8, 1 to cut the bands, 
2on the straw-stack, and sometimes 8=5 men, besides 
the threshers, and sometimes 7. In drawing and thresh- 
ing from the field, if takes: 1 man to pitch, 3 men to 
load, drive, and unload, 1 to ent bands, 2 men on the 
stack, and sometimes 8=7% men, besides threshers, and 
sometimes 8. I keep eight farm-horses and four wagons. 
The Deacon and the Squire exchange work with me, | 
sending a team anda maneach. Or, if they have not the 
time, Iget some other neighbor. You see from the 
above statement, that it takes only two more men to 
draw in and thre~h, than to thresh alone—and some- 
times only one man more, 


SOWING DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF WHEAT TOGETHER. | 
—R. G.,.” Plymouth, O., writes, that the wheat crop of | 
his section has been an extraordinary one, He has heard 
of no crop less than 20 bushels per acre, and one that was | 
46 bushels per acre, ‘The same man,” he says, * had 
40}¢ bushels on ‘he same land last year. Last year he 
mixed three kinds of wheat together for seed. This year 
he had some five or six kinds, What is your opinion as | 
to the advantage of mixing different varicties of seed to- 
gether.’ —T have seen accounts of large crops being pro- 
duced in this way. I think, however, if your land is rich | 
enough, and you should select the best one of the wheats, : 


one sort, bought by some florist. from a neighbor florist, 
who happens to be unable to erow the article, or to be 
out of it. Still many articles bring, even in quantity, 
their full retail value, and it is a pleasing fact to observe 
a growing taste for the finer and rarcr plants. A few 
days ago a box of 290 Tri‘oma grandijicra, (red-hot po- 
ker plant), was put up, and as some thousands of it had 
been previously sold, the lot went a begging at $2 per 
100. The next lot was 100 seedlings of Dracena indivisa, 
a rather scarce hot-house plant, bearing, in its weak con- 
dition, some resemblance to the Tritoma, but the know- 
ing ones quickly detected the value, and the tiny plants 
of the Dracena brought $25 per 100. 

These sales are almost exclusively conducted by Mr. 
Elliot, of Young & Elliot, the well known seedsmen, 
Mr. Elliot is not only well gifted with the talents neces- 
sary in an auctioncer, but he brings to his assistance the 
knowledge that a 25-ycar’s experience has given him as 
a practical horticulturist. The purchasers at these sales 
are not confined to the vicinity of New York, but come 
from points, many of them, 100 to 200 miles distant, and 
it is not unusual to see from 75 to 100 growers and deal- 


| ers in flowers assembled in the auction room, expecting 


‘bargains’? from the hands of the auctioneer. To all 
interested in plants, the auction room No. 12 Courtland 


the earliest importers and breeders of Suffolk pigs, | 


St., is a most attractive place from 9 A. M. to4 P.M. 
During the fall months there is a continuous stream of 
wagons, loading or unloading plants of covery variety, 
and from evcry clime. 

As there is not an Horticultural Socicty in New York, 
Brooklyn, or Jersey City, with their nearly two millions 
of inhabitants, it is no wonder that many of those who 
hunger after flowers are attracted by the exhibitions at 
the Plant Auction Reom. 
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Catalogues, ctc., Received. 


Since the very full list given last month was made up, 
the following have come to hand: 


NURSERIES. 

SamMuEL Krnsry, Dayton, O. Small fruits and orna- 
mental shrubs, 

J. & W. K. Juprrinp, Edesville, Md. The Amazon 
Raspberry. 

MERRELL & Coreman, Geneva,N. Y. Spccial‘circular 
of a new early grape, the Whitehall. 

Wa. H. Moon, Glenwood Nurseries, Morrisville, Pa. 
A semi-annual trade list. 

Rosert Doveras & Sons, Wankegan, Il], Wholesale 
list of their immense stock of evergreen and ornamental 
tree seedlings, 

Putnney & Co., Sturgeon Bay, Wis., present their cat- 
alogue of forest trees in the form of a journal, called 
“*The Evergreen.” 

C. L. Hoag, Lockport, N. Y., makes a specialty of 
grapes and strawberries, and sends his wholesale list. 

A. Hance & Son, Red Bank, N. J. Special circular of 
Queen Victoria Daisy. 

Witi1am Parry, Pomona Nursery, Cinnaminson, N. 
J. This celebrated establishment comes out w th a bran 
new and very full catalogue. Pray, friend Parry, what is 
the “Carolina Poplar’’?, We were not aware that any 
poplar grew there that is not found in the Northern S ates, 

Joun Sav, Washington, D. C., whose name is usually 
associated with floriculture, has also a large nursery 
stock. Those who doubt it should send for his catalogue. 


FLORISTS. 

JosrPpH W. Vesta, Cambridge City, Ind., sends an 
abridged price list. 

Miter & Hayes, Mount Airy Nurseries, Phila. have 
a magnificent collection of roses, which they tell about 
in a special and very handsome catalogue. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A. I. Root & Co., Medina, O., have all kins of apiary 
requisites, from bees to gather honey to extractors to 
take it away from them. And more than this, they 
publish every month a neat litte journal, called ** Glean- 
ings in Bee-Cu'ture,” which tells how to do all gorts of 
things, to, with, for, and abont bees. 

OranceE Co. MILK-Pan Company, which is, of course, 
made in Delaware Co., N. Y., at Franklin, gives reasons 
in a catalogue why their pan is superior to others. 

W. G. Monk, Brooklyn, N. Y., has an account of his 
Steatinec wares. We have seen his flower-vases, and 
like their looks. 

E. I. Horsman, 100 William St., N. Y., sends an im- 
mense catalogue of games and toys, prominent among 
which are the renowned Acrobats. 

Tuomas H. SpeaKMAN, Phila., Pa., sets forth the ex- 
cellencies of his Combination or Prairie Fence. 

J. Hype Fisuer, Chicago, Tll., illustrates his refrigera- 
tors in a large pamphlet. Fisher is a very cooling chap, 
and he refrigerates everything, from a family to-a rail- 
ruad car. 

EUROPEAN CATALOGUES. 


Witt1aM Butt, Kings Road, Chelsea, London, 8. W., . 


has a list of bulbs of appalling magnitude. 


Wiutu1am Brrn & Co., Glasgow and London, send a 
wholesale price list of vegetable and agricultural seeds. 
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The State Fairs.—We regret that we 
have only space sufficient to barely mention the State 
Fairs, as many of them were deserving of special notice, 
for the praiseworthy efforts made by their managers to 
render them attractive and instructive. Amongst those 
of which we have notes are the New York State Fairs, 
(the State Fair and the Western N. Y. Fair). These two 
were held at the same time and at the same locality 
(Rochester), and it was not at sil a difficult matter for 
persons wanting to go to one fair to find themselves in 
the other. Probably this competition was one cf the 
reasons why the stockon exhibition at the State Fair 








was inferior to that shown on previous occasions. The 
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usual courtesies extended to members of the press were 
forgotten at this fair. The managers of the Western N. 
Y. Fair were more thoughtful and enterprising, and 
from a rapid survey of the grounds, we judge this fair 
to have been the more successful of the two. The New 
Jersey State Fair, at Waverly, was unfortunate in havy- 
ing a succession of stormy days, which necessitated a 
postponement. In all else this fair was a well deserved 
success, and its ill fortune is to be regretted. The Con- 
necticut State Fair, held at Hartford, was the first agri- 
cultural and industrial exhibition of the Connecticut 
Stock Breeder's Association, and was well attended. 
The stock on exhibition was very good. One of the side 
shows here was a fat heifer, 7 years old, said by her 
owner to weigh 4,000 Ibs.; among the horses exhibited 
was a stallion 18 years old, with 15 of his colts. The 
other of the State Fairs in New England were sufficient- 
ly successful to satisfy their managers and the public. 
The Pennsylvania State Fair opened at Easton, Sept. 29. 
Here there was a large collection of stock, of which the 
horses were very fine. This was a better exhibition 
than any previous one we have seen in this State. The 
Illinois State Fair, as usual, had an immense exhibition 
of stock. The Shorthorns, of course, predominated ; 
the Percheron horses made an attractive show, which was 
deservedly popular; the hogs, more especially Berk- 
shires and Poland-Chinas, were in great number. The 
Iowa State Fair opened with nearly 5,000 entries, and 
was well attended. The Kansas State Fair made a re- 
markable show, considering the reported devastations of 
the locust and chinch bugs. Certainly a good deal must 
have been left, if the collections of products gathered 
by the various railroad companies were a fair sample. 
But the Kansas people have long been noted for the 
cheerful way in which they take their mishaps as they 
come. At this fair horse-racing and whiskey-selling 
were prohibited by the Legislature, nevertheless it was 
the most successful in a pecuniary way of any fair yet 
held. The pomological display this year was especially 
good. Nearly all of the above remarks will apply to the 
Nebraska Fair, which was very similar in character to 
that of its neighboring State. As a rule, the present 
year has been remarkable for an increased popularity of 
the county and local exhibitions, and for a correspond- 
ing neglect of the State fairs by the farmers. One could 
not fail to observe in some cases that the visitors were 
in great part dwellers in towns and villages, and not 
farmers. Perhaps this is not to be regretted, for if 
farmers sustain their county and local fairs well, many 
of the State fairs might usefully be given to those who 
will be easily satisfied with a very little of the agricul- 
tural and a great deal of every thing else. It is to be 
hoped that we may sometime see an agricultural fair 
that is really what its title suggests, and that farmers 
will be found ready to support and encourage such a 
fair. Farm stock and implements, farm products, and 
trials of machinery, with plowing matches, ought to be 
sufficient of themselves alone to make up an attractive 
agricultural fair without the aid of the contents of an 
immense variety-store, which serve to fill the eye fora 
moment and then are forgotten. 
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Introducing a “Professor.” 


oo 


Lapirzs AND GENTLEMEN:—We would introduce to 
you a “ professor.”°—We know he is a professor, because 
he signs himself so, and as we shall show, he professeth 
much. His name it is James N. Bishop, and his dwell- 
ing place it is Plainville, Conn. His vocation was a flor- 
ist, but now he isa “ writist.”"—We became acquainted 
with * Professor ** James N. through the medium of the 
Manchester News. The Editor of the Nes has an article 
praising the ‘‘professor,’’ and in the same column the 
* professor ’’ has an article praising the ews, From both 
these articles we glean that “ Prof. B. has retired from the 
business he so long followed, and consequently having no 
axe of his own to grind, may be relied upon as the best 
authority in the matter of horticulture.’’—See that now 
—here is a ‘best authority’? who has been in retire- 
ment, and has only now come out, to speak horticultur- 
ally, in full blow. Then the “professor” says, ‘‘we 
shall aim only at the truth in horticultural discussion *°— 
which he proceeds to do—only the “truth” gets badly 
hit when James N. ‘‘aims” at it—but he ‘shall seek in 
this department to record the best obtainable informa- 
tion”’—and that is just exactly what he does. His first 
contribution to enlighten the people of Conn. is on 
“Soil for Potting Plants,’ and this “ professor’ knows 
just where to go for the ‘‘best obtainable informa- 
tion,”’ and finds it too—else what's the use of being a 
“professor.” His information was “‘ best obtainable” 
in “Practical Floriculture,”’ written by Peter Hender- 
son, and published by the Orange Judd Company. The 
article in the Manchester News for Aug. 8 is, sentence 
after sentence, quoted word for word from Chapter V. of 





such as Mr. H.’s invitation to the public to witness his 
operations, and a few verbal alterations are here and 
there, but the article is essentially, in its ideas and lan- 
guage, Peter Henderson’s, yet it is signed James N. 
Bishop. Our publishers might invite the publishers of 
the News and this Bishop into court for violation of 
copyright, but we have no doubt the News was imposed 
upon by this pretender, and as for the “‘ Professor," it is 
not likely that any one who would be guilty of the mean- 
ness of appropriating another’s labors, can have any- 
thing of his own with which to pay damages.—Mr. James 
N. Bishop, there are many men on Blackwell's, Island, 
sent there for offences which appear respectable by the 
side of yours.—And yet you style yourself a ‘‘ Professor 
of Botany and Horticulture.”... The News states that 
this article on ‘‘Soil for Potting Plants,” is to be fol- 
lowed by one on ‘* Temperature and Moisture.’’"—As 
that is the title of the very next chapter in “ Practical 
Floriculture,” it would look as though the ‘‘ professor ”’ 
was going through the book. Of course the News will 
put astop to these antics, and relegate J. N. B. to the 
obscurity from which he has temporarily emerged. 
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Bee Notes, 


BY M. QUINBY. 
—_—_o— 

Twenty-five years ago I bought honey in several parts 
of this county, (Montgomery, N. Y.). Box hives were 
then used, and the average yield was not over ten pounds 
per hive. A man in the southern part of Herkimer Co., 
N. Y., had the past season the care of 175 hives, from 
which he obtained over 17,000 lbs. surplus. Another 
man, not far from the Central R. R., in the same county, 
started with 102 stocks in the spring, and obtained from 
them over 10,000 Ibs. surplus. Other parties, with smaller 
numbers, have succeeded as well. I mention these cir- 
cumstances to show that we have gained something in our 
knowledge of bee-keeping. Here is an average of about 
100 lbs. per hive, instead of 10 lbs. Allow me to state 
what one person obtained the past summer, in extracting 
from one hive in about two months. Bees worked very 
slowly early in the season; fruit-tree blossoms and 
clover yielded but little, and the bees did not gather 
freely until the last of June. 

June 29th he got only 5 Ths.jAng. 1st the yield was 65 lhs. 
July = the yield was Hy . a ae | ee ee 


“ 8th “ “ “ 46 id 
i 16th “ o “ 81 “ Ad 11th it “ “ 62 7 
“ 23d ity “ “ 5S “ “ 17th oe o it 43 “ 
“ 23th “ iy a“ 57 o “ 26th “ oo “ 87 iid 
“ Oth “ “6 * pane 
EE coin bbbesbaapessosusbhabs;s0xeobendubneoes4sieees 582 Ibs. 


All of this, except 80 lbs., was white honey. This case 
would indicate that there was a gain in frequent extract- 
ing, and furnishing as many empty combs as the bees 
could occupy. The dry pleasant weather of September, 
was more favorable for the secretion of honey than usual. 
Some colonies have obtained almost enough for winter, 
from the asters and golden rods. I have heard of but one 
man whose bees have added honey to his unfinished 
boxes from these flowers, and it seidom occurs in this 
section. The slovenly farmer, who suffers these weeds 
to mature, may feel that he has contributed something to 
the sweets of life...... It is presumed that all bees 
destined for winter, are in proper order at this time. 
For all localities above the latitude of New York City, 
bees winter safest in the house. If there is no warm, 
dark room, proportioned in size to the number of bees 
to be wintered, prepare one at once. If a place is 
arranged in the cellar, let it, if possible, be directly under 
the living room, where there is a fire, or adjoining a 
room with a fire. If the cellar contains a furnace, let a 
close partition separate the bees from it. Let them be 
disturbed as little as possible. In carrying them in, let 
it be done so quietly that they will know nothing of it. 
Provide a thermometer that you may know the tempera- 
ture of the room. If you can keep it at 45° there will be 
little risk in ventilating, whether from the bottom or top, 
very little will do...... Aword now in regard to the idea 
that bees are guilty of depredations on grapes ard other 
fruit. I hope those who have made these accusations, 
have made further observations this fall. The weather 
has been so warm and fine, that the bees have been less 
eager for the juices of fruit than usual. I noticed—par- 
ticularly on Concord and Delaware grapes—-a strip of 
skin near an eight of an inch broad, peeled off half 
around the grape, leaving the pulp exposed, and as far as 
I could see, unmolested by bees or wasps. No sane man 
will suppose that bees will leave the hive before sunrise, 
do this mischief, and return without being seen. Now 
whoever has noticed these things this fall—and I hope 
some have been sufficiently interested to do so—will do 
the public a great favor to report accurately what he has 
seen. According to observation, after the exposure of 
the peeled grape a few days, the bees discovered the 
temptiug morsel, and sucked them nearly dry. In the 
cool spell of weather, which occurred the first of October, 








in the same way. The question now arises, what beging 
the mischief,—it is evidently not the bees. Will some 
one help find out? Most of the grapes injured, were 
perhaps 60 rods from the house. Others of the same 
kind, were in the garden, and near it. Very few were 
molested near the house, while those further off suffered 
greatly—another proof that bees are innocent. I once 
suspected the robin, but I did not see one during the 
month of September. Mice might do it, as clusters of 
grapes that hung over the wooden bars of the trellis 
were molested the most. Will not some one set a trap 
and catch something. Let us have facts to depend upon, 
and not be obliged to guess. 
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Ogden Farm Papers—No, 57 
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. “I am a young man, married, and have been 
for several years out of health, so that I have 
been unable to pursue my vocation of book- 
keeping. I have recently settled ina healthy 
mountain region in the South, and need some 
means for my support. I am without capital, 
but I can borrow a few hundred dollars, If [I 
can hire a place that I want, how would it do 
for me to buy six cows? I can readily sell 
their milk at 30 cents per gallon. Six cows 
cost—say $40 each=$240.; 2 gallons milk 
each day, for 30 days, at 30 cents per gallon= 
$108. ; 14 Ibs. of hay, and 12 Ibs. of meal per 
day, each=2,520 Ibs. of hay, and 2,160 lbs. of 
meal per month. Hay is worth $15 per ton, 
and meal is $20 per ton. This will cost per 
month—say $40.60. A man’s wages and board 
—say $14. This will leave me about $50 per 
month, which would make me independent. I 
would like to have your advice.” What is one 
to do in such a case as this? How can one give 
any advice that will not seem hardhearted? 
Probably there would be few shorter roads to 
the entire loss of whatever might be borrowed 
for this purpose, than the course laid out by my 
correspondent. If he were a laboring man, and 
were able to take care of a cow, and to milk 
her himself, and to carry the milk to his cus- 
tomers, he might, perhaps, by beginning in a 
small way, make his subsistence, and become 
comfortable in time. But here is a man, 
unable to work, and having no practical 
knowledge of cattle, setting down and deluding 
himself with the hope that he would be able 
to make an independent living on borrowed 
capital and hired labor, where a laboring man, 
having much less expense, would find it diffi- 
cult to get along. These agricultural computa- 
tions are the most deceptive things in the 
world. 8 quarts per day as an average, is 2,920 
quarts per annum, which is pretty nearly twice 
the average product of the good dairy regions 
of New York State. With such cattle as one 
would find at the South, fed and cared for as 
they probably would be, the estimate is most 
extravagant. Then, what sort of care would 
six cows receive at the hands of a Southern 
negro, whose wages and subsistence would cost 
less than 50 cents per diem. 

In fact, the whole proposition, were it not 
seriously made by a suffering and hopeful man, 
would be ridiculous. As it is, it is only very 
sad; and it would not merit notice here, were 
it not for the fact, that thé¢re are all over the 
country—and perhaps largely among the read- 
ers of the Agriculturist—thousands of men 
whose hope for success in life is turned away 
from employments which they understand, and 
for which they are qualified, and centered 
upon an intricate and difficult occupation, 
which requires more skill, patience, endurance, 
strength, and judgment, than almost any other 
within the whole range of human industries. 





when the bees did not fly at all, I noticed grapes damaged / 


It is another instance of farming upon paper, 
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than which nothing can be more delusive. 
Agriculture can do much; it has its possibili- 
ties, and opens a certain future for those who 
rightly apply themselves to its prosecution ; but 
it is very far from being what its more en- 
thusiastic and infatuated (and less experienced) 
admirers think it to be. In this case, as in 
many others, I am quite incapable of advis- 
ing my friend what to do; but it is the easiest 
and safest thing in the world to advise him 
not to do what he proposes. 


—— 


It may be remembered by some of my read- 
ers, that I last year paid $200 rent for 2 acres 
of clover, a part of which we used for soiling, 
and another part made into hay. This same 
field was offered to me this year, but I declined 
it, because I did not believe that it would again 
produce an abundant crop of clover. The 
owner said he would convince me, that with 
liberal top-dressings of seaweed and stable 
manure, it could be made to do so. It received 
last winter such a manuring as falls to the lot 
of few farm fields, and it is now (September 
15th) covered with a heavy after-growth, in 
which the clover is conspicuous and uniform. 
It has been mown twice for hay, and the whole 
crop has passed over my hay-scales, and is 
recorded on my weighing-book. The first cut- 
ting was June 20th. The grass was more than 
half clover, the rest being timothy ; it was not 
so well dried as it should have been, and 
although safely stored in a barn, it is some- 
what injured from heating; at the same time, it 
was not so wet but that it has kept, and it is 
now in fair condition for fodder. The amount 
weighed, was a little over 8 tons—I assume 
that properly cured, it would have weighed 6 
tons. The second cutting was made August 
10th, and the crop, thoroughly cured and in 
the best condition for storing, weighed 836 Ibs. 
more than 4 tons. The whole of both cuttings 
was at the least calculation, equal to fully 5 toris 
of well cured hay per acre. Comment upon 
this statement is unnecessary. 





In a recent number I gave an account of a 
man calling himself an agricultural chemist, 
who went about our island analyzing soils by 
tasting, and prescribing different manurial 
amendments, by which their “latent fertility” 
might be developed. We number among our 
farmers many hard-headed, sensible men, of 
considerable property, who flatter themselves 
that their eye-teeth were cut long ago, and that 
they are not to be caught with chaff. Had 
any one had the temerity to advise them to 
apply to a thoroughly scientific man, like Prof. 
Johnson of Yale College, for advice as to the 
treatment of their particular soils, he would 
probably have been hooted and sneered out of 
the community for a “book-farmer.” Had 
Prof. Johnson been applied to to give advice 
based on soil analyses, he would have replied 
that it lies entirely beyond the reach of any 
science, to render valuable aid in this way. Yet, 
here comes an arrant quack, who captures one 
substantial farmer after another, and convinces 
him that he can, for a consideration, show him 
the short cut to agricultural wealth. So far as 
I can learn, his willing victims in this county 
may be numbered by scores, if not by hundreds, 
and they include men who pass for the most 
sensible among us, but who, like the rest of the 
world, evidently like to be humbuagged. One, 
a near neighbor, took this “chemist” to two 
fields, which have been cultivated for several 
years a8 a market garden: He duly tasted and 
advised, and here is his advice: (Copied literal- 


ly from his pencil note, on a dirty half-sheet of 
note paper.) 





‘Pond lot. 1 barrel loam. 10 Ibs. 
‘** Lawns, Soda Ash. 
10 Ibs. 
Lime. 
5 lbs. 
Copperas. 
5 quarts. 
It. 
2 lbs. 
Chloride of Lime. 
‘Soda ash and Lime slacked together.—Dry Slack. 
“ Pound the Copperas, 
** Rest of land, 1 barrel loam. 
6 Ibs. Soda Ash. 
6 Ibs. Lime. Slack lime, 
4 qts. Salt. an 
3 lbs. Copperas. Pound Soda Ash, 


4 lbs. Caustic Soda.” 
His fee for this valuable service, was $40. 
Comment is again unnecessary. 


I have received a long printed report of an 
experiment with the Deep Can System, made 
by the Solebury Farmers’ Club, in Bucks Co., 
Penn. Acommittee was appointed to examine 
and experiment in setting milk, both deep and 
shallow, at the farm of a Mr. Reeder. I do 
not clearly understand the arrangement of the 
patent apparatus, by which the water in the pool 
was kept cool by ice water, but so far as one 
can judge, the trial seems to have been a fair 
one, so far as the experimenters could make it so. 

“The trial commenced on Monday morning, 
August 10th, 1874. On account of scarcity of 
milk in the mornings, but 8 gallons were used 
at a time during the trial. Four gallons of 
measured milk were put in one deep can, filling 
it just 16 inches deep, and weighing 34 pounds. 
The same quantity of this previously mixed 
milk, by weight and measure, was put in 4 
ordinary tin milk pans, (4 quarts to the pan) 
and filling them 3 inches deep. This was 
repeated for 14 milkings, one week—making a 
total of 476 pounds, or 224 quarts of milk, 16 
inches deep in 14 cans; and the same amount 
in 56 pans, 3 inches deep. 

“ The water in the pool, as before stated, was 
at a temperature of 58°; when acan of warm 
milk was immersed in it, it raised the tempera- 
ture to 60°, but at the expiration of 10 or 12 
hours, it would be lowered to 58° again, by the 
inflow of fresh ice water. A piece of ice was 
put in the pool after the first day, so as not to 
let the temperature be varied any more than 
could be helped. The pans of milk were set 
on astone floor, where the temperature was 60°. 
During the whole trial the temperature ranged 
as follows: In the pool, from 58 to 60°; in the 
milk room, from 60 to 62°. Great care was 
taken to preserve this uniform temperature 
during the whole trial, by admitting cool air at 
night, and excluding the warm air during the 
day, which necessary feature is under complete 
control. The milk in both cans and pans 
stood 48 hours, when it was skimmed. The 
cream raised one inch in depth in the deep 
cans. The amount of cream obtained from 
the deep cans was 46 pounds, from the shallow 
pans 57 pounds. The last skimming was done 
on Tuesday evening, August 18th, when the 
cream was placed in a cooling cupboard, and 
the temperature lowered to 54°. The churning 
was done Wednesday, August 19th. The 46 
pounds of cream obtained from the deep cans, 
was churned first—butter came in 30 minutes, 
and yielded 15 pounds 10 ounces. The cream 
from the shallow pans (57 pounds) was churned 
immediately afterwards—butter came in 50 
minutes, and yielded 21 pounds 6 ounces. The 
' result of this experiment, which was conducted 
. as fairly as possible, indicates a gain of 5 "/1< 
pounds in favor of the shallow pans, or over 





25 per cent.” 


I am entirely at a loss to account for this 
result, nor have I any equally careful experi- 
ment to set against it. At the same time, I am 
quite satisfied that were the facts known, there 
would be found some good reason for question- 
ing its value. Before we settled upon the Deep 
Can System ourselves, we made alternate trials, 
week and week about, with the deep and shal- 
low setting. We invariably got a trifle more 
butter from the deep than from the shallow, 
the herd being the same, and getting the same 
treatment, slightly more, but not enough more 
to be of consequence. The improvement that 
we found was in quality; ina great saving of 
labor, and especially in a greater uniformity, 
without regard to the temperature of the air. 
Since that time, some three years ago, we have 
entirely abandoned shallow setting, and re- 
mained more than satisfied with our deep cans. 
Surely if there had been anything like the dif- 
ference in quantity, which the Solebury experi- 
ment developed, we could not have failed to 
detect it, and should certainly have abandoned 
the system. Had the quantity of cream obtain- 
ed at Solebury been larger in case of the deep 
can setting, I confess I should have been some- 
what staggered by the difference in the amount 
of butter, but if anything is determined beyond 
question, not only by my own experience, but 
by that of others pursuing the same course, it 
is that, whatever may be the amount of butter 
produced, the amount of cream is universally 
much larger, a fact which is undoubtedly due 
to the less exposure of the cream to the drying 
effect of the air. Cream taken from a shallow 
pan, set for even 36 hours, is almost universal- 
ly somewhat clotted and leathery from its dry- 
ing, while that taken from deep cans, is always 
thin and fluid, showing greater content of wa- 
ter, and being therefore much more in quantity. 

So long as milk remains fluid, (free from 
coagulation), and so long as the particles of 
cream are lighter than the particles of milk, 
as they always are, these must inevitably rise, 
even if set eighteen feet deep instead of eighteen 
inches, and we find not only a very large 
amount of cream separated, even in 24 hours 
standing, but also the peculiar blue look, which 
only thoroughly decreamed milk can have; 
and, after skimming, the milk returned to the 
pool, in order to avoid curdling, never raises 
any sensible amount of cream; it is in fact 
thorough skimmed milk. . 

I have no intention of entering into a discus- 
sion on this subject, for the reason that not 


constant personal attention to the details, I 
could not make an experiment for which I 
would be willing to vouch. I have stated Mr. 
Reeder’s case in his own words, and must leave 
my readers to draw their own conclusions, 
and make their own investigations, but I shall 
not, myself, be led by the disastrous results he 
sets forth, to change my present system ; feel- 
ing confident, that were his water pool like 
mine, and his milk and his processes like mine, 


that which his own experiment has developed. 
Since our dairy was established on its present 
_ basis, we have never, in the coldest or in the 
hottest weather, had the least difficulty in mak- 
ing butter of uniformly good -quality, and 
entirely acceptable to our over-particular cus- 
tomers. 


We are all of us the better now and then for 
intelligent criticism, and, although I have had 


F differences with Mr. William Crozier, of the 





‘Beacon Stock-Farm, on the subject of the. 


living at the farm, and not being able to give. 


he would find the result entirely different from 
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amount of butter which a large herd of cows 
may be made to yield, I have always been 
ready to concede to him the merit of being a 
thoroughly good, practical farmer, and have 
regretted, more than once, my inability to 
study his practical operations. He has recently 
visited Ogden Farm, during my absence, and 
writes me the following: 

“T was well satisfied with my visit. We ate 
of your butter, which is delicious, but I do 
not like your way of making it as Ido my own. 
1 always think more of our little dairy, than 
any I have seen, although your method of 
heating is superior to mine, and I will adopt 
your plan. Your barn is a good one—the best 
I have seen—although the open spaces behind 
the cows must be very bad. In winter there 
must bea furious draught in it. Your crops 
of potatoes and turnips are not up te mine. 
Ner is your plowing. Please adopt better cul- 
tivation throughout, as there are many looking 
toward you for their education. Your stock 
bull I think is splendid in every respect, 
although I would like a lighter color. Your 
calves tempt me to offer for 3 of them $100, 
each, [he picked out my best three, for which 
I ask $175, each.] YourcowsI must congratu- 
late you on; they are the best throughout that 
I have seen, that is, for so many, far better than 
I expected from hearing from your visitors— 
which makes me think visitors often do not 
know what they are talking about. I was 
much pleased with my visit, and trust you will 
excus2 me for writing you the impressions your 
farm made on me throughout. I hope you 
will put on your farm better plows, and bigger 
horses, and employ better plowmen, and not 
Tet the face of a weed be seen orf the O. F.” 

To be entirely frank, I fear we are more open 
to Mr. Crozier’s rebuke, than entitled to his 
compliments. However, as we only plow 
about 8 acres a year, and as deep plowing is 
not suited to our soil. I fear it would hardly 
pay us to make the radical change he suggests; 
we must also plead guilty to the weeds he hints 
at--the more shame to us—the land is rich, and 
while its natural tendency to grass keeps our 
meadows clean, we do have more rag-weed in 
our fodder corn than is respectable, and I have 
as yet been able to devise no way to get rid of 
it pro itably. I donot like our open barn-floor, 
and should not repeat it if we were to build 
anew, but as the cellar is closed bottle-tight in 
winter, we have no perceptible draught. 

On the whole, perhaps because I realize more 
thoroughly than a casual visitor does, what our 
drawbacks are, I am glad to have been let off 
with so mild a criticism. 


An enthusiastic farmer in Mass., says: 
“There ought to be millions more sheep in 
New England than there are to-day.. I believe 
it is the most economical, and only practicable 
means of restoring the fertility of the soil. 
Why does every English farmer think sheep 
husbandry a necessary part of his plans? and 
wherein are we in New England differently 
situated? I would like to see that inquiry 
answered by you in print. The objections are 
dogs and fences.” 

Probably tae true reason for the neglect of 
sheep complaifed co‘, and one that is much 
more effective than dogs aid fences, is the very 
important one of Custom. English farmers 
keep sheep very largely because they have the 
habit of keeping them; our farmers in New 
Sih never been in the practice of 
: to any very great extent. The 
1 difficulty is quite as prominent 


“which they thoroughly Cepasture, 


in England as here, perhaps the fences are on 
the whole better, but the dogs are, if anything, 
worse, and a large proportion of the flocks are 
kept on outiying land, where fences and dog 
laws are almost unknown. 

Probably the reason why we do not keep sheep 
more extensively than we do, is because we 
have not learned how important they are, and 
how easily they may be kept in a systematic 
way and under proper care. In the more highly 
farmed parts of England, where, as everywhere 
else, sheep are considered indis- 
pensable, hurdles are largely uscd, 
and the flocks are sufficiently large 
for the services of a shepherd to be 
profitably employed. The best ser- 
vices that could be rendered toward 
the encouragement of keeping sheep 
here, would be by beginning with 
the recommendation of hurdles. 
The hurdle is the true missionary 
for the dissemination of the sheep 
keeping doctrine ; with its aid sheep 
are easily confined to small areas, 


and are with little labor moved 
to fresh ground. In this way do we 
not only insure the uniform feeding of the land, 
but we have placed within our reach the very 
best means for the equal distribution of manure, 
the sheep being fed with grain or other food 
not grown upon the land to which they are 
confined. 

Hurdles in England are usually made of 
rough poles, scarcely larger than stout bean- 
poles, often tied together with willow w= thes, 
and so light that they are easily handled. Their 
costis slight, and the labor of removing them 
is but trifling. 
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How to Build a Snow-Plow. 
—s 

The snow-plow here illustrated ‘is built so as 
to be fixed upon the forward part of a double 
sled. The frame is made of 4x 4 oak scant- 
ling, and is similar in form to a double mold- 
board plow. One runner is fixed to the for- 
ward part, at such a distance below the edge of 
the plow as to raise it to clear obstacles such as 
stones or frozen mud which may be in its way. 
Four inches would probably in general be a 
safe distance. The hinder part of the plow 


rests upon the sled as shown in the engraving, 


and is bolted toit. A long tongue is fixed into 
the place of the ordinary one, and is fastened 
to the front of the plow by an iron strap, 
which is bolted to the frame. The hinder por- 
tion of the plow may be covered over with 
boards, and a seat fixed firmly upon it. When 


it is used, it is best to load it as much as possi- 
ble. The sides of the plow are made of half- 
inch oak or basswoud strips, steamed and bent 





into shape. The outer surface of these strips 














should be dressed smoothly, which wi}] make 
the draft easier. 
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The Emptying of Water Stored for Irrj. 
gation. 

There are many small streams which might 
be used for irrigation, were it not that their 
volume is so sligit that their water would have 
too little force and volume to cover any con. 
siderable extent of land. In countries where 








OUTLET TO A DAM. 
irrigation is largely practiced, such streams are 
not allowed to lie idle, but their water is stored 
up until enough has accumulated to overflow 
the land with good effect. The contrivance 
adopted for this is very simple and inexpen- 
sive, and might easily be applied to many cir- 
cumstances existing in America. The accom- 
panying illustration will show the arrange- 
ment. <A portion of the bank or dam, by which 
the water is held back is shown. Leading 
through the bottom of it is a pipe Z, properly 
protected by a grating at its upper end, which 
serves to empty it from time to time. The 
mouth of this pipe at Y, is closed with an in- 
dia rubber ball, or some similar device, fitting 
its orifice, and fastened to a board JS, which 
stands vertically in front of it, being hinged at 
K. This board is held in its vertical position 
by HF, the end £, being formed in the shape of 
a basin, capable of holding a considerable quan- 
tity of water, and the end F, having a counter- 
poise of stone or wood sufficient to return it to 
its horizontal position when it has been tilted. 

Through the upper part of the dam is placed 
the pipe C, also protected with a grating at B. 
The end of the pipe D discharges into Z. 
When this is filled, it becomes heavier than the 
counterpoise A, and 
is tilted, withdrawing 
its support from the 
board J, which is 
forced back by the 
pressure of the water 
in the pipe Z, and is 
held out of the way 
so long as the stream 
through Z has suffici- 
ent velocity to coun- 
teract the force of the 
counterpoise. When 
the pond or resorvoir 
is emptied —that is, 
when the stream through Z has stopped flow- 
ing,—the counterpoise raises Z, and forces the 
board J back to its place, and stops the mouth 
of the pipe. To prevent water flowing over 
the dam, in case of any disarrangement of the 
apparatus, the pipe leading from B has a second 
opening on the face of the dam. 

By this arrangement the small amount of 
water at command is collected until its quanti- 
ty is sufficient to irrigate the whole field. 
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Ayrshire and Native Cows Compared. 


—— 
Dr. E. Lewis Sturtevant, of Waushakum, 

Ct., favors us with the following statement of 
the comparative yields of pure-bred Ayrshires 
and a picked herd of native cows, which shows 
a great difference 
in favor of the Ayr- 1 
shire cows, bred Mas 
especially with ref- 
erence to a large 
yield of milk for 
many years: 

The proprietors 
of Waushakum 
Farm entered into 
the raising of milk 
in the summer and 
fall of 1866, with 
the idea that the 
most profitable 
stock to keep 
would be the high- 
est class of grade, 
or so-called native 
cows. The best 
were accordingly 
purchased, without 
regard to price, and 
fed high, in order 
to develop the best 
results in milk, and 
also that the ani- 
mals, when dry, 
or in case of accident, could be quickly 
prepared for the shambles. In 1868, hear- 
ing so much said in favor of thoroughbreds, 
we concluded to experiment on a small scale; 
so during this year we had two Jersey and four 
Ayrshire cows on our premises. In 1869 we 
had become so well convinced that the Ayr- 
shire breed would be the most profitable for 
our uses, that in December, 1869, eight cows ir 
calf were procured from Scotland. A few 
other imported cows purchased at low prices 
on this side, and the progeny of imported cows, 
constitute our pres- 
ent herd. As a 
careful system of 
accounts has now 
been kept with 
each cow in our 
possession, giving 
the daily yield of 
milk in pounds 
since 1866, we are 
enabled to present 
a few facts relating 
to a herd kept dur- 
ing seven years; 
and these facts 
show the effect of 
a change in breed; 
not clearly, how- 
ever,for the natives 
were old cows in 
their prime and fed 
especially for milk: ' 
the Ayrshires, a 
breeding stock, in- 
cluding heifers in 
milk, and fed with 
reference to their 
healthfulness and 
durability as a breed. During these seven years 
we have a record of 68 annual yields from 34 
different native cows, and 62 annual yields from 
18 different Ayrshire cows. Total of the 68 na- 


tive yields, 324,728 Ibs., or per cow, 4,775 Ibs, ; 








total of the 62 Ayrshire yields, 329,160 Ibs., or 
per cow, 5,309 lbs. ; difference in favor of Ayr- 
shires, 534 Ibs. foreach cow. The 34 native cows 
were the best of 50 owned during this time; 
the 18 Ayrshire cows include every one that 
was owned during these years. Separating the 
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AYRSHIRE COW ‘‘ LADY KILBOURNIE.”’ 


period of seven years into two portions, we 
have for the “ native years” 1867-8-9, an aver- 
age yield of 4,603 Ibs. for each cow; for the 
Ayrshires, 1870-1-2-3, an average of 5,623 Ibs. 
per cow. A difference in favor of the Ayr- 
shires of 1,020 lbs. Taking the best average 
year for each class, we had best average for 
any one year, for natives, 4,834 lbs.; for Ayr- 
shires, 6,047 Ibs., or 1,213 Ibs. in favor of the 
Ayrshires. Average daily yield, per year, 


while in milk: natives, 15.7 lbs. ; Ayrshires, 
19.0 lbs.; a difference of 3.3 Ibs. a day. 


Aver- 
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AYRSHIRE COW ‘‘GEORGIA,”’ 


age daily yield of each cow, each year, for the 
whole year: natives, 12.5 Ibs. ; Ayrshires, 15.5 
Ibs. ; difference in favor of Ayrshires, 1,095 Ibs. 
yearly. The ten best natives, selected from 50 
cows, gave an annual average of 6,943 Ibs. ; the 

















ten best Ayrshires, selected from 18 cows, gave 
an annual average of 7,317 lbs. Of 62 Ayrshire 
yields, 19.3 per cent were over 6,500 Ibs. ; 40.8 
per cent over 6,000 Ibs. Of 68 native yields, 
11.8 per cent were over 6,500 Ibs. ; 16.8 per cent 
over 6,000 Ibs. If the Ayrshire heifers are left 
out of the con- 
sideration, we have 
the comparison be- 
tween native cows 
in each case, and 
a new summary. 
- Native yield, 4,775 
Tbs. per cow; Ayr- 
shire, 5,571 Ibs. per 
cow. A difference 
in favor of the 
thoroughbred of 
796 Ibs., instead of 
584. The percent- 
ages will also be 
changed as  fol- 
lows: Yields over 
6,000 Ibs.: Ayr- 
shires, 42.8 per 
cent ; natives, 16.3 
per cent. Yield 
over 6,500 Ibs.: 
Ayrshires, 21.4 per 
cent; natives, 11.8 
per cent. I trust 
these figures are 
sufficiently in de- 
tail for the pur- 
pose of comparison, and may be of interest. 
The two cows whose portraits are given 
herewith, are members of this herd. Lady 
Kilbournie was purchased in December 1871, 
and her yield of milk up'to August, 1874, was 
as follows: in 1872, 7,429 Ibs.; in 1878, 7,124 
Ibs. ; in April, 1874, she calved, and in August of 
this year she gave 1,0974 lbs. Her highest 
yield was in June, 1873, when newly calved, 
giving 1,338 tbs. in that month. This cow 
weighs about 850 lbs.—Georgia has been in 
the herd since June, 1871. Her yield in 1872 
was 7,127 lbs.; in 
1873, 6,094 Ilbs.; 
and when fresh in 
August last, gave 
1,417 Ibs. in that 
month. Since June, 
- 1871, up to the 
- present time, she 
has given milk 
continually, ex- 
cepting in July, 
1873. In June, 1873, 
she gave 110 lbs. of 
milk, calved, and 
in July gave 955 
Ibs. Her weight 
is about 890 Ibs. 
These yields are 
not given as being 
anything wonder- 
ful, but as those 
of a working herd 
in ordinary condi- 
tion, and yielding 
milk for profit. 
They show suf- 
ficiently that the 
extra cost of a 
pure bred animal is well repaid in her more 
valuable produce not only of milk, but in her 
progeny, as each of her calves at maturity should 
be worth much more than the best native 
cow. This extra value is easily calculated, 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No. 131. 
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Yesterday I got a letter from a gentleman in 
New South Wales. He said he was a reader of 
the American Agriculturist and wanted to 
know if I could send him some pigs. “I im- 
agine,” he said, “ that I could get some pigs by 
mail !”—I noticed sometime ago that a scien- 
tific gentleman proposed to put pigs to sleep in 
the fall and let them lie dormant during the 
winter, waking up in the spring in time to go 
out to fresh grass in the pastures. Perhaps 
this Australian gentleman has a similar idea. 
We could take a young pig, weighing say 30 
Ibs., put him to sleep, pack him carefully in a 


neat box, put the necessary postage stamps on’ 


it, and in a few minutes he would be on his 
way to San Francisco. The Post Office 
Department carry live bulbs to any part of the 
United States for 8 cents per lb.— Why not live 
pigs? [“ Why not,” to be sure—not the least 
objection in the world, only it is just possible 
that your Australian friend might object to 
having even an Essex in 4-Ib. junks, as that is 
the greatest amount the law allouws~to go in 
one parcel.—Eb. ] 

It is hard for a plain, slow-going farmer like 
me to realize what an age we live in, I can re- 
collect taking my first journey on a stage 
coach thirty miles from home. I thought I 
was a great traveler. Some time ago I was go- 
ing from Rochester to Utica. There was a 
little girl going about the car and evidently 
well acquainted with several of the passengers. 
I spoke to her as she passed. “ Have you come 
far on the cars?” I asked. ‘“ Oh, no, sir,’ she 
replied. “Ihave not come far on the cars. I 
only came from San Francisco on the cars. I 
came from Yokohama on the steamer.” 

When Charles Collings wished to show what 
improvements he had made in Durham cattle, 
he fattened an ox which was then put on a 
carriage and drawn from town to town for ex- 
hibition. He is spoken of in Short-horn an- 
nals as the “Durham ox that traveled.” 
What would a Texan steer say to his preten- 
sions as a traveler? 

If in these days a farmer makes any real im- 
provement in seeds, vegetables, or animals, the 
fact is mentioned in the agricultural papers, 
and it issoon known throughout the world. 
Young men are apt to think that all the great 
discoveries have been made, that there is now 
no chance for further invention or improve- 
ment. It is agreat mistake. There never was, 
at any rate in agriculture, so many opportuni- 
ties for acquiring reputation, honor, and remu- 
neration, as at the present time. Let young 
men bestir themselves. 


The severe drouth has seriously checked the 
growth of the mangels—and I am trying to 
console myself with the reflection that small, 
well-matured roots, are more nutritious than 
large, over-grown immature ones. I sowed 
the field at different times, for two reasons. 


First, because it was a good deal of work to get |. 


the land in proper condition, and I thought 
that the-earlier I could sow the better, and 
that if I waited till the whole field was well 
prepared, it would be getting late ; and, second, 
I thought it would be better not to sow all at 
one time, and thus give me a dozen or more 
‘acres that would all want hoeingat once. I 
‘drilled in my oats and peas, April 22; barley, 
“April 30, and the first mangels May 2. The 
‘last Sowing was two weeks later. The earlier 
-sowings caine up far thicker and the plants 





were stronger and grew better. And, further- 
more, the weeds were not so numerous, and it 
was far less work hoeing. Everything seemed 
strongly favorable to early sowing. But during 


| 
| 
| 


the severe drouth in August, the late sown be- | 
gan to catch up, and by the middle of Septem- | 


ber, the drouth still continuing, the roots were 
decidedly larger and the leaves more luxur- 
iant. I know of no reason for this except that 
the land that was sown late got an extra plow- 
ing. At first the late crop was so full of weeds 
that I thought that it would cost more to 
clean it than it was worth. 

During the drouth, those farmers who had a 
good patch of corn fodder got full pay for their 
labor. In five cases out of six, however, farm- 
ers in this neighborhood sow their fodder corn 
broadcast, and in a dry season, when the green 
fodder would be of most value, the crop is 
burnt up. There is no fact more clearly 
proved, I think, than that corn for fodder 
should be drilled in rows, and the land kept 
clean and mellow by the frequent use of the 
cultivator. 


I wish the butchers and drovers in New 
York or Chicago would get up a Fat Cattle 
Show to be held every year in December. I do 
not see why it could not be made as interesting 
and useful as the great Smithfield Club Cattle 
Show in London. The meat supply of New 
York and New England comes largely from 
Illinois and States west of the Mississippi. Be- 
tween New York and Chicago there are mil- 
lions of acres of land under cultivation that are 
not producing more than half a crop. Depend 
upon if, this land is not going to be abandoned 
I think the agriculture of this section is steadily 
improving. We are cultivating our land more 
thoroughly. Many of our farmers are using 
artificial manures, and not a few are endeavor- 
ing to enrich their land by keeping more stock 
and buying more or less food, and thus making 
more manure. To keep more stock for beef, 
mutton, and pork, is at present a cheaper 
method of enriching our land than to buy arti- 
ficial manures. We must, however, raise bet- 
ter stock and furnish meat of extra quality, or 
we cannot compete with the cheap corn-grow- 
ing sections of the West. Our markets are 
flooded with cheap beef and mutton. It is 
wretched stuff—unprofitable to the producers, 
and still more unprofitable to consumers. Let 
the butchers of New York tell us what they 
want. Let us havea good show of animals 
ready for the shambles, and let the judges de- 
cide what breeds or grades are best, and we 
shall know where we stand. If New York is 
willing to pay for good meat—and it is—we 
should soon learn how to produce precisely 
what is wanted. Let us have a good show. 
Let the prizes be awarded and the animals be 
sold to the butchers, and let consumers and 
producers meet together and study the facts 
which will in this way be brought to light. 

“ What did you see at the State Fair?” asks 
the Deacon. “I saw a good many old friends, 
and this to me is one of the pleasantest and 
most profitable feature of these annual gather- 
ings.”—More than a dozen people asked me 
‘* How’s the Deacon ?”—And one day I went 
into the General Superintendent's office. I 
saw no one there who knew me, as I supposed, 
and I told the young man in charge that I was 
an exhibitor and wanted a couple of tickets for 
my men. “Here they are,” he replied prompt- 
ly and politely, ‘“‘and if you will bring the 





“pre along I will give you one for him.” 
could not persuade the old Sentleman to 
come. But he was none the legs interest. 
ed in talking over all that occurred, “y 
ee you got some prizes for your. sheep 
and pigs,” he remarked, “but I hear there 
was not much competition.,—“I got the 
first prize for white winter wheat,” T replied 
‘ with the Dichl in competition with the Claw. 
son—and this pleased me. [also got the first 
prize for six-rowed barley and the first for 
mangel-wurzel.”—I had twenty-four entries and 
took twenty-three prizes. I got $208 in prizes 
at the State Fair, and $64 at the Western New 
York, which was heid at the same time, [ got 
the first prize for everything I showed at the. 
Western New York Fair. I mention this in 
no boastful feeling. I am simply tired of hear. 
ing farmers (who don’t take an agricultural 
paper) sneer at editors and writers. We are- 
not the humbugs and ignoramuses these men 
imagine us to be. I can always tell in talking 
to a farmer whether he takes the Agriculturig: 
or not. If he does he bas some suggestion to. 
make that is often of use to me, or he asks an 
intelligent question. The other man seems to 
think I “farm on paper,” that I was born with 
a silver spoon in my mouth and no brains in 
my head ; that I discard barn-yard manure and’ 
depend on guano; that I feed my pigs on plum 
cake and wash them with rose water. And 
when he finds that I plow, and sow, and har- 
row, and cultivate as other farmers do, he 
thinks I am certainly a humbug—because Iam 
not what he expected me to be. 





I got one new idea at the Fair from Carl 
Heyne. He asked me to come and see his 
Silesian Merino lambs. They were splendid— 
large, well-formed, and completely covered 
with long, thick, fine wool. “But, Carl,” I 
said, “ these can’t be lambs. They are almost 
as heavy as my Cotswold lambs. They must 
be yearlings.”—‘‘ No,” he said, shaking his 
head and smiling. ‘‘ Lambs.”—‘“ They must 
have come very early,’ I replied. He smiled 
and nodded his head. “ February ?” I queried. 
Another smile. ‘‘ January?’ Another smile. 
“ December?’ Another smile. I have smiled 
to myself several times since as I thought over 
the matter. If I had said “ November,” I pre- 
sume he would have smiled assent, and i am 
not sure if I should not have got the same re- 
sponse if I had said “ October” or “ September.” 
I suppose a lamb isa “lamb”? till it is sheared, 
then it becomes a “shearling.” “Is it well,” IE 
asked, ‘‘to have lambs come so early?” —“ Bet- 
ter,’ he replied. “We have plenty of hay and 
roots and can feed the ewes well in winter. In 
the spring the weather is wet and the grass 
watery and poor, and young lambs do not 
thrive on it. If the lambs come early they can 
be well fed and cared for all winter and spring, 
and by the time the grass is rich and abundant 
they are ready for it.” 

All this, at first sight, seems quite unnatural. 
But few of the processes of agriculture are nat- 
ural. Itis not natural to milk a cow or sbear 
a sheep, or make hay, or provide shelter and 
supply the wants and look to the comforts of 
our stock. We find no objeetion to have cows 
calve in September. Why may it not be quite 
as well to have our lambs come in the fall? 
“T have always found lambs that come acci- 
dentally in the Winter,” said the Deacon, “a 
nuisance.” —“ Yes,” said the Squire, “it is best 
to knock them on the head at once and have 
done with it. It is all well enough for you 
amateurs who keep a few pet sheep and like to 
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fuss over them, but it won’t do for a farmer 
who keeps a large flock.”—“ But,” I replied, 


_ “Carl Heyne is one of the most experienced 


shepherds in the United States. He has charge 
of a flock of over 800 sheep, and is celebrated 
for his successful management. When such a 
man says it is better to have lambs come in the 
fall or early winter—and practices what he 
preaches—the matter is worthy of considera- 
tion and discussion.”—For my part I am half 
converted already, provided the ewes can be 
induced to fall in with the idea. I suppose 
this matter can be brought about by feeding, 
weaning, etc. 

The Holstein cattle this year, as last, attract- 
ed much attention. We cannot have too many 
good breeds in this country. There is room 
and place for all of them—from the diminutive 
Kerry and deer-like Jersey to the noble Short- 
horn and Holstein. There was a better show 
of Herefords than we have had for some years. 
There was rather a small show of Jerseys and 
Devons, but some capital animals amongst 
them. Charles and James N. Wadsworth, of 
Geneseo, and George Butts, of Manlius, made 
a grand show of Shorthorns. The Ayrshires 
are steadily gaining favor in the dairy dis- 
tricts, and there was a large display. “I sup- 
pose,” said the Deacon, “ the Ayrshires give a 
great mess of milk, but it is not as good for 
butter as that from one of our common cows.” 
—‘ Perhaps not,” I replied, ‘‘ but farmers who 
take their milk to a churn or butter factory 
want quantity, and so do milkmen, and even 
you and I, who keep our milk at home, like to 
see our cows fill the pail. But after all, the 
question is not which is the best breed in itself 
considered, but which gives us the best ani- 
mals for our purpose, when crossed with such 
stock as we now have on our farms. The cow 
“ Old Creamer,” which attracted so much no- 
tice at the New York State Fair, at Albany, 
last year, was a grade Ayrshire—not a thor- 
oughbred. During the month of June she 
averaged over 40 quarts of milk per day.”’—‘‘T 
once heard of an Ayrshire cow,” said the Dea- 
con, ‘‘that took the prize at the State Fair. 
The owner gave the necessary affidavits as to 
the amount of milk produced (which was quite 
extraordinary), and also that she had received 
no grain, bran, oilcake, etc., but had run in a 
pasture, which, I presume he said was a poor 
one! After the prize was awarded, the fact 
was proved that during the trial month she had 
drank the new milk from two other cows !” 

In sheep there was nothing new or remark- 
able. The Shropshire Downs are holding their 
own remarkably well. The South Downs are 
receiving less care in breeding than formerly. 
The best stock of England was bropght here, 
but our flocks seem to have degenerated. It is 
not an easy matter to keep our sheep up to the 
English standard. The English breeders feed 
more roots in winter, and their summers 
are not so hot, and besides this, we keep our 
breeds pure, while I doubt if this can. be said 
of many of the English breeders of sheep and 
swine. We often hear of “improved” Cots- 
wolds, or “improved” Leicesters, or “ im- 
proved” Berkshires—which I suppose simply 
means that they have been crossed with some 
other breed. Bring this ‘‘ improged” stock here 
and keep it pure, and it will inevitably de- 
generate. It is easier to make an improvement 
than to keep it.” 


The man who zeis 2 good deal of tne garb- 





age from the city of Rochester to feed pigs, 
was here the other day. He keeps 200 pigs, 
breeding some and buying others. He is get- 
ting 10 cents per lb. for dressed pigs, and is 
making money. “ My wife,” he said, “ wants 
me to buy some of your pigs.” —“ She is a sen- 
sible woman,’ I remarked. I knew very well 
that he would not buy any, but I thought I 
would see what he would say.. He selected one, 
a four-months-old pig. “ What will you take 
for this little pig?” he asked. “ Thirty dollars.” 
—“ Thirty dollars!’ he exclaimed, ‘‘my wife 
would pull my hair.”—“ You can have him, 
then, for $25.”—“ It is 50 cents a Ib.,” he said. 
“Tl take 40 cents.” —“ Will you take 30 cents,” 
he asked. “ Yes.”—TI will give you 25 cents 
per lb.,” he said. “ Put him on the scales, 
boys,” I replied, “you can have him.” The 
scales were carefully adjusted and the man 
weighed the pig himself. ‘‘ Ninety-two and a 
half Ibs.,” he said. “ You feed them so high, 
they weigh like lead.” I thought, for once, I 
had sold him a pig, but I was mistaken. “Tl 
give you $30 for « pair,” he said, “and that’s a 
big price for four-months’-old pigs.” He goes 
to Buffalo and buys Western pigs, a year old 
and over, for $5 or $6 each. They are large- 
framed hogs, weighing about 100 Ibs. each. I 
presume this pays Aim better than buying a 
four or five months’ pig of the same weight at 
the same price per pound, but I do not seehow 
those who raise and feed such pigs until a year 
old, can make anything. The pen of five pigs, 
four months old, that I showed at the State 
Fair, weighed 498 lbs. The pen of five, a week 
or so less than six months old, averaged about 
200 Ibs. each. These are the “small breed.” 
These six months pigs will not shrink in dress- 
ing over 12 per cent. In other words they 
would dress 175 lbs. These year-old pigs that 
weigh above 100 lbs. would shrink 40 per cent. 
They would give 60 Ibs. of carcass—and such 
a carcass! After the bones, skin, ears, nose, 
and feet were taken out, how much pork 
would there be left, as the result of a year’s 
feeding? I presume these pigs got their living 
from the mother until two months old. If 
killed then, there would probably have been as 
much available food in them as there is now, 
and of far better quality. All we have got for 
ten months’ feeding is a certain quantity of 
bone and digestive apparatus. There are some 
thirty millions of pigs in the United States. A 
little more care in breeding and feeding would 
easily add five dollars to the value of each pig. 


This would give us more money than we re- 


ceive for all the wheat, corn, and other grain 
that we export to foreign countries. I hope 
and believe the time is not far distant when 
not a bushel of wheat or corn will leave our 
shores. We ought to raise all our own wool, 
and supply the world with pork, bacon, hams, 
and lard. To ship a car-load of thin hogs 
from Iowa to Buffalo, and send four car-loads 
of corn along with them to fatten them here, 
paying freight and commission on both, is poor 
policy. To ship corn to Ireland to make pork 
and bacon for the English market, is equally 
unwise. Better feed out our corn at home, and 
learn to furnish the bacon, hams, and lard, 
which the foreign market demands. 

There will be thousands of bushels of Amer- 
ican wheat fed out to English pigs and cattle 
the coming winter. Our millers and grain 
speculators think we have got such a large sur- 
plus of wheat, that they can get it at their own 


| price. I tell them that the corn and oat crops 


are a failure, and that at the present and pros- 





pective price of pork, the Western farmers can 
well afford to feed their wheat at home to. the 
hogs, and I hope they will do it, rather than 
let all the profits go to the railroads. 


1 rt 6 ee ee eee, 


How To Make a Stack Bottom. 


—_o—— 


The stability of a stack depends greatly upon 
how the foundation is made. If badly built, 
the stack will settle irregularly, lean over to 
one side or other, and when once out of shape 
it is no longer weather proof. Instead of the 
water being shed by the covering which hag 
an equal slope in all parts, it is retained in 
hollows, or obstructed by ridges, and penetrates 
the interior, and damage results. Although 
these remarks are too late to apply to the 
stacking of hay or corn stalks, they are timely 
as regards straw, and will be worth remember- 
ing next season, when hay, grain, or fodder is 
to be stacked. When making a stack the 
ground selected should be high and Cry, and if 
it ig necessary to make the stack in a low 





FORMING THE BOTTOM OF A STACKH, 


place, a frame of posts and poles should be 
made high enough to raise the bottom of the 
stack out of danger from water or dampness, 
In either case the foundation of the stack 
should be made of coarse waste material, and 
of a perfectly regular shape. If the stack is to 
be asquare one, the bottom should be accu- 
rately laid oui by measure. If it is to be a 
round one this is not soreadily done. A round 
stack is not so easily built up as a square one, 
nor so readily made to retain its shape. The 
simple contrivance shown in the illustration 
will enable any person to lay out the bottom in 
a circular shape upon which the stack may be 
built up regularly... After a foot of straw is 
laid upon the ground or upon the frame, a fork 
is stuck up in the center. Another fork is 
placed with the prongs close up against the 
handle of the first fork, and is moved around 
itso that the end of the handle marks a circle. 
The straw is packed closely at the edge, so as to 
conform to this circle, and a perfectly round 
foundation is thus made. As the stack is 
built, the builder should stand in the center 
which will then be packed down more firmly 
than the sides. The sides should be carried up 
straight, or with a very little spread, and should 
be raked down evenly to keep the round shape. 
As the stack settles the sides will fall down 
more than the center, and the stack willspread 
in consequence sufficiently to throw the rain 
drip off from the sides; and if any water 
should penetrate at the top, it will not remain 
in the center, but will work off towards the 
eaves. On the contrary, if the stack is made so 
that the center settles more than the sides, the 
water will gather to the center and go through 
the stack from the top to the bottom. It will 
not pay now to waste anything that may be 
turned to use in feeding stock, and straw that 
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is well harvested and well stacked after thrash- 
ing, is at least as good if not better feed than 
late-cut hay that is badly stacked afterwards. 


, 


A Portable Food Steamer. 


—o— 





It is needless to say anything in favor of 
feeding cooked foud to pigs. The economy 
and advantage of the practice are undisputed. 


Ce, ‘a 





A PORTABLE STEAMER. 


The only consideration is as to its convenience 
or practicability. Where a large number of hogs 
are kept, every facility will be provided for 
cooking as a necessity that cannot be avoided. 
Where a few only are kept, the outlay for an 
apparatus is usually too great for profit. In 
these cases the cheap method here illustrated 
may be adopted. A sheet-iron boiler is made 
as here shown, with a small fire-box beneath 
it; the smoke pipe passes through the boiler 
and through the water contained init. This 
economizes all the heating power and requires 
but a very little fuel to heat the water and make 
steam. At the rear of the boiler is placed the 











set aside to cool, and each steamer should be 
large enough to cook food for oneday. Roots, 
corn, oats, or coarse meal, may be cooked in 
this steamer; but fine feed may be cooked in 
the boiler shown separately. The feed mixed 
with hot water is placed in the boiler. ‘This 
being conical, is partly immersed in the boil- 
ing water, and the heat of the feed is thus 
maintained until it is thoroughly cooked. 
A few small fragments of coal, charcoal, 
rough wood or corn cobs may be used for fuel. 
Any tin-worker can make a steamer of this 


kind from the description and engraving here | 


given. We don’t know of any person who 
makes them, but if some enterprising mechanic 
would undertake it, and let people know the 
fact, they would doubtless be largely used. 
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Temporary Dam for Ice Ponds. 


—_—e— 





| 


| 





A correspondent wishes to make a temporary | 
pond from which he may cut ice in the winter, | 


and afterwards draw off the water, leaving the 


stream and its banks in their usual condition. | 
This may be done by erecting a temporary | 


dam in the following manner. Select a part 


the banks slope rapidly and above which they 
recede from the stream should be chosen. In a 
direct line across this place set some strong 
fence posts not more than 8 feet apart. They 


. —>[== 
carriage bolts, the nuts of which are exposed on 


the outer side of the dam. The middle panel 
of the dam is made of planks 8 feet Jon ’ 
that when it is desired the bolts may be wots. 
out and the planks removed one by one wad 
the pond drained off gradually. The other 
planks are made to break joints, the ends bein: 

bolted to alternate posts, which will] help to 
strengthen the dam. The lower planks must 
be made to fit the surface of the ground, and 
should be sunk three or four inches in it and 
the ground well rammed around them, If any 
leaks occur as the water is raised, which should 
be done gradually by putting in one plank of 
the center panel at a time, they should be 
stopped by throwing in sawdust, tan bark, or 
leaves, or swamp muck. When the whole jg 
up, the upper plank of the middle panel shoulq 
be hollowed out sufficiently to allow the waste 
water to escape, as is shown im the illustration, 
If there is any danger of the falling water 
washing the soil away, a sloping apron of 
boards should be made to receive it. A pond 
with a surface of half an acre frozen 6 inches 
thick will furnish 300 tons of ice. Where the 
ground is favorable, a pond of this size may 


| easily be made at an expense of $25, and the 
of the stream where the largest space may be | 
flooded with the shortest dam. <A place where | 


should be set at least 4 feet deep, and bedded | 


with lime mortar and stone or cement con- 
crete to make them perfectly solid. If the dam 
is not more than 4 feet high these precautions 


are not necessary, but if of a greater hight | 


they will be needed to resist the pressure of the 
water and that of the ice when its surface is 
acted upon by the wind. The posts should be 
strongly braced—the braces being set in the 
same manner as the posts. These posts may 
remain always in their position ready for use, 
and will occupy very little room or occasion 
very little inconvenience at any time. If they 
can be set up in a fence row so much the bet- 
ter. All that is needed then isto provide some 
hemlock planks of equal width and 16 feet 














Pee TEMPORARY DAM FOR ARTIFICIAL ICE-POND. 


in which the feed is cooked. It is 
» two steamers, so that one can be 


long, jointed and tongued and grooved upon 
their edges. These are fastened to the posts by 





fixtures will not need renewing for 20 years, 
The main point is to be sure that the posts and 
braces are properly set, and that the planks fit 
tightly ; then there will be no danger of the 
dam breaking or the water leaking away. If 
the water flows back into other fields, there ig 
no need to remove the fences, even if they are 
of rails, if they are well staked and such riders 
as are likely to be covered with water are 
wired down to the top rails. 


ree 9 > 





BASKET FOR GATHERING LEAVES. 


Gathering Leaves, 

Before the ground is covered with snow as 
many leaves as possible should be gathered 
from wood-lots and woods. Leaves are soft, 
warm, clean bedding, and absorb a large quan- 
tity of liquid manure. They are excellent in 
the cow stable, in the pens where the ewes are 
turned to yean, and for bedding brood sows 
with young pigs they are better in every way 
than straw. No young pigs are strangled in 
leaves as they often are in straw, and leaves 
harbor no vermin. Besides, they contain much 
more fertilizing matter than straw, being rich 
in potash and phosphoric acid. For these rea- 
sons the work of gathering leaves should be 
made one of the indispensable duties of the 
present season. Woodlands that are used for 
pasture should by all means be cleared, lest the 
heavy covering of leaves should smother the 
grass. Neither these nor other woodlands lose 
anything by this annual clearing off of leaves. 
The surface of woodlands is not exhausted by 
a growth of trees. The roots penetrate deeply 
and bring food from far below the surface 
soil. There need be no fear of injuring 
such lands by removing the leaves every 
year. Besides, in most cases the leaves do ~ 
not stay beneath the trees, but are blown hither 
and thither, and finally rest in fence corners 
and lanes where they do no good. The small 
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under- { 
close to the ground and piled in heaps for re- 


moval. They may be cut up if no larger than 
an inch in thickness, by a strong fodder-cutter, 
ora broad axe upon a block, into lengths of 
two or three inches, and used for fuel. Then 
the leaves may be raked up with a horse hay- 
rake into windrows, and then into heaps. They 
may be loaded up into hay-racks covered with 
parn sheets or blankets, with barley forks or by 
means of leaf-baskets such as is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. We have pur- 
chased these made of splints for 50 cents each ; 
put have seen them made and used by char- 
coal burners for this purpose, of a stout hoop 
of hickory to which a piece of coarse bagging 
issewn. This makes as good a basket for 
gathering leaves as any. It should hold about 
two bushels when heaped up. A wagon is 
soon loaded by their aid. When gathered they 
should be stored in a place where they may be 
kept dry, and if in good condition, a ton of 
mixed hard-wood forest leaves may be consid- 
ered as well worth two tons of straw. 





a eee De me 


The Ecraseur. 

Some time ago we referred to an instrument 
used in the operation of emasculation, by 
which it was rendered much easier of perform- 
ance and perfectly safe. This 
very necessary operation on 
the farm is not done without 
a certain amount of risk and 
loss of stock, and an instru- 
ment by which it can be per- 
formed safely, is of great 
value to those interested. 
Since our reference to the 
écraseur, we have received 
numerous enquiries as _ to the 
mode of using it. This we 
now describe. The instru- 
ment, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, consists of a tube in 
which a chain of plate links 
is drawn in or out by means 
of a screw at one end. The 
parts to be removed are laid 
open in the usual manner, 
taking care to make a open- 
ing at the lower part of the 
scrotum, so that in case of 
the formation of pus in the 
wound, it may escape, and 
not become absorbed. The chain is placed 
around the gland, and the screw is turn- 
ed until the pressure of the chain. up- 
on the cords and vessels causes its separa- 
tion. The operation is then complete. The 
compression to which the vessels have been 
subjected, nearly always prevents all bleed- 
ing, and but a few drops of blood are lost in 
any case. The pain is reduced to a minimum, 
and the after operation of cauterizing is unne- 
cessary. The time occupied is very much 
shortened, and generally the process of healing 
commences at once and goes on successfully. 
By means of the length and peculiar form of 
the instrument, it can be used when other 
means would fail. We believe that Prof. Mc- 
Clure, veterinary surgeon, of Philadelphia, is 
to be credited with the introduction of this in- 
strument into our practice, and that Mr. D. W. 
Kolbe, of Philadelphia, is the manufacturer of 
them. A cheap instrument is made especially 
for the use of those who cannot procure the 
services of a regular veterinary practitioner. 











ECRASEUR. 


growth of woods should first be cut off | 





A Farm Signal. 
pinche, 

The following will be found a convenient 
method of conveying signals to distant parts 
of the farm, in place of the old-fashioned tin 
horn, the usefulness of which is confined to its 
one single unmelodious note suggestive only of 
dinner time. There are times when messages or 
instructions are to be conveyed, and it is not 
convenient to senda messenger. A visitor calls, 
or some business needs attention, and some one 
has to lose time to go to the farther end of the 
farm to convey the information. All these 
steps may be saved and the time also, by hav- 
ing alittle code of well-understood signals, and 
a contrivance such as is here illustrated fixed to 
the gable end of the barn or the house. A short 
post is fastened to the end of the barn, passing 
through the roof. At the top of this post a 
wooden wheel is fixed, having two holes bored 
in the edge at opposite sides, and an arm pro- 
jecting outwards from the edge. The wheel 
works upon a wooden pin driven into the 
post. A cord is fastened to each of the holes, 
and by pulling one or the other of these cords 
the arm is made to take any position desired. 
It may be held upright, or sideways, and ievel, 
upon either side, or pointing upwards or down- 
wards upon either side. In this way seven 
different signals may be made. If more are 
needed there may be another wheel placed on 
the other side of the post, and seven more sig- 
nals may be given. In this case each set of 
arms should be painted different colors. Red 
is the color that is most easily seen at a dis- 
tance, and black would make a good contrast. 
Tn our own experience we have found that sig- 
nals given insome such way are very quickly 
noticed, and when it is known that they are 
thus given the eye is very frequently cast in 
the direction to look out for them. A little red 
flag run up at dinnertime or other times on the 
flag staff at the end of the house, never failed to 











FARM SIGNAL, 


bring us home within a few minutes, but in 
this case the signal failed to convey more than 
one message, and its meaning consequently was 
sometimes mistaken. 





Method of Climbing Trees. 


—_—~ —— 

People who live in timbered districts fre- 
quently find it convenient to have some way 
of readily climbing a tree. In felling trees 
where timber is valuable, much damage and 
waste is prevented by being able to bring the 





tree down exactly where it is wanted. To do 
this it is often necessary to climb the tree to be 
felled, and sometimes an adjoining one. In 
making surveys in wooded districts, or to get a 
more extended view in places that are only 
partly wooded, as in prairies made up of what 





Fig. 1.—OLIMBING TREES WITH STIRRUPS. 


are known as openings, where one has occas- 
sionally to hunt stray cattle, it is sometimes 
very necessary to get up atree. This may be 
done very readily by procuring a pair of spiked 
stirrups like that in figure 2. It is made of a 
flat iron bar about an inch wide and a quarter 
of an inch thick, bent to pass under the boot 
in front of the heel, and made with loops by 
which it may be strapped to the leg. A sharp 
stout spur is fixed at the lower 
part, and when the stirrup is 
worn this spur comes at the in- 
side of the foot. When a per- 
son wishes to climb a tree, one 
of the spikes is thrust into the 
bark and then the other, a step 
upward being taken at each 
time. A cord is carried around 
the waist, and if it is necessary 
to do any work while up the 
tree, the climber can pass the 
cord around his body and the 
tree,and make himself secure. 
The rope also answers to draw 
up tools or anything else that 
may be wanted. The method of climbing, 
by aid of these stirrups, is shown in figure 1, 





Fig, 2. 


et re 





CemEeD STABLEs.—The usual method of 
ventilating stables beneath barns, is by allow- 
ing the foul air to escape through the hay and 
grain stored above the animals. This is objec- 
tionable for obvious reasons. Such stables 
with poles or rails for the floor above, are 
dingy, dark, and generally well festooned with 
cobwebs. Besides their disagreeable appear- 
ance, they allow the dust, chaff, and hay seed, 
to fall upon the backs of the cattle, and these 
are thus always kept unclean. Dark stables 
and coats matted with dust are not healthful 
for cattle, to say nothing of the deteriorated con- 
dition of the feed stored above them, which is 
exposed to all the foul air that rises from 
beneath. We greatly prefer to have the floor 























































































- shown at fig. 3, which should 
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above laid with matched boards, which will 
prevent any dust falling through, and to have 
the beams and under side of the floor white- 
washed. Ventilation may be provided by 
spouts through which hay or straw could be 
thrown down below, and which should ter- 
minate in grated openings beneath the eaves. 





Aids at Slaughtering Time. 
—_—~<— 
The slaughtering of hogs is one of the most 
disagreeable labors of this season. It is made 


much more . —_ 


unpleasant ; 
than need be Fig. 1.—oRroox. 


by the complete absence of any organized 





methods of going to work. Generally it is | 


postponed to the latest moment, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the earliest pork 

in the market rarely fails to bring 

the highest price of the season, 

and also that the colder the 

weather is, the less rapidly a hog 

fattens. As a rule, this business 

ought to be over before the winter 

has commenced, so that the pork 

may be made as cheaply as pos- 

sible, and the slaughtering may 

not be more disagreeable than 

Fig.2. necessary. When a hog is to be 
NOOSE. killed, the first job is to catch 
him. This is very easily done by the use of 
an implement shaped somewhat like a shep- 
herd’s crook, shown at figure 1. The handle 
of this should — be 
about five feet long. 
The animal is caught 
by any part of one of 
the hind legs, and the 
noose’ in the looped 
rope shown at fig. 
2, is slipped over the hock of the other one. 
He is then led to the slaughtering place or 
slaughter house, where 
by means of a hoist, 
the hook of which is 
placed in the loop of 
the rope, the animal is 
raised in a moment toa 
hight that brings him 
i; into a convenient po- 





Fig. 3.—SCALDING-TUB. 





Fig. 4. scraprye-rasie, Sition for the butcher. 
The blood may then 


be caught in a barrel or other vessel, and 
made use of in the manure heap instead of be- 


ing wasted upon the ground as 
is usual. The animal is then 
lowered into the scalding-tub 


be kept close by, and when 
ready is hoisted out and lowered 
on to the scraping-table. This, 
which is shown at figure 4, is 
made of bars of wood fixed in 
a frame so that all the water 
and hair drops through into a 
heap, from which they may be easily removed. 





Fig.5. SORAPER. 


A scraper which we have found very useful is 


shown at figure5. It is 
made of a piece of 
scythe bent into the 
shape here shown, and 
fastened by means of 
tangs made at each end 
into a wooden handle. 
Fig. 6 as aa With thtis the hair is re- 
Sse * moved with great ease 
and rapidity. The animal is then hoisted once 












more over a wheelbarrow, or a square tub set 
upon legs as shown at fig. 6, into which the offal 
is received. The offal is thus kept clean, and 
the lard may be removed without being soiled. 
The whole arrangement is very simple, and one 
that may be modified to suit any circumstances. 
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How to Make a Halter, 





A very serviceable halter is here shown. tt 
may be made for a few cents, and in a few mi- 
nutes, out of a piece of leather, a buckle, and a 
few copper rivets. It may also be made of 
rawhide that has been well worked in oil and 
rendered pliable and soft. The safest way of 
fastening an animal is by means of a halter. 
To fasten a horse or a cow by a-rope around 
the neck is to invite an in. 
accident by which the e 
animal may be injured 
or even lost. Calves, 
colts, cows, and horses, 
should all be secured 
with halters, to which is 
attached a rope weight- 
ed at one end, passing 
through a ring bolt gr 
securely fastened in 
the stall. It is almost 
impossible for an animal fastened in this man- 
ner to get thrown, and if sucha thing should 
occur it will not get choked as when fastened 
by a rope around the neck. To make the hal- 
ter, it is only necessary to measure the animal 
with a tape-line to get the proper length of the 
separate pieces, and to cut the strips at least 14 
inch wide, and 2 inches wide for horses, oxen, 
or cows. If the halter is needed extra strong, 
it may be made double, and the strips held to- 
gether by a few copper rivets and burs. For 
the cost of a few dollars every animal upon the 
farm may be supplied with-a secure halter. 
The pattern of this halter is sufficiently given 
in the illustration without further description. 
The rings there shown may be omitted, and the 
strap under the jaws may be made to directly 
connect the nose-band and the throat-strap. 





HALTER. 
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Sheep Raising in Virginia. 


Lying west of the valley of the Potomac, 
there is a broad belt of poor land stretching 
nearly to Gordonsville on the west, and almost 
to Richmond on the south. This region is 
crossed by the Orange and Alexandria Rail- 
road, and the Chesapeake and Ohio. For eighty 
mniles southwest of Alexandria, the country is 
desolate, the depots are few, the villages sinall, 
the farm houses very scattering and poor, much 
of the land is without fences, and growing up 
to brush and forest trees. There is hardly 
a good piece of corn in sight of the rail- 
road from the valley of the Potomac to the 
Rapidan. The principal timber in this re- 
gion is oak, poplar, or whitewood, paw- 
paw, and pine—of small growth. The dis- 
trict has never been thickly peopled, as the cen- 
sus returns show. There has been no increase 
in population since 1800, and a very steady de- 
cline since 1830—some of the counties having 
lost from one-third to one-half of their popu- 
lation. Land in forest can be bought for five 
or six dollars an acre, and old fields with build- 
ings for about the same price, or a small ad- 
vance. In a recent trip from Washington to 
Richmond, we passed across this district by way 





ef Gordonsville. We learned from an intelli- 





gent farmer who lives upon its outskirts that 
the region produces cattle, swine, and hie 
but is generally a poor country, quite unpesae 
able for ordinary farm crops. He was q Vir. 
ginian, working a 400-acre farm, and making jt 
pay reasonably well. He had a well digesteg 
plan for raising sheep which is applicabfe to 
this whole region, and, if anything can be done 
to redeem this waste from its present desola- 
tion, it is sheep husbandry that will do it. 
There is no doubt that good farms can be made 
in this region by large expenditures for manure 
and labor, but the problem to be solved is to 
make the products sold pay for the improve- 
ment of the land, and the capital used in the 
improvement. The great objection to raising 
sheep in Virginia is the destruction of flocks 
by dogs. He would remedy this objection by 
keeping a shepherd to give his constant attep. 
tion to the flocks, and fold them at night. 
Nearly all the damage caused -by dogs is done 
at night, and if the flocks were folded securely 
then, there would be no loss. Sheep in fair 
condition can be bought in this region for 
about a dollar and a half a head. He would 
buy 200 ewes in good breeding condition, for 
say $300, and four Cotswold rams for say $100, 
making an outlay of $400 for his flock. He 
would put the rams with the flock Sept. 1st to 
bring early lambs. Sheep do well in these pas. 
tures until late in December. As soon as snow 
begins to fly he would feed with hay, straw, 
turnips, and as the sheep approached yeaning 
time, would add meal or grain. He would 
have a piece of winter rye ready for them to 
feed upon early in the Spring. By the time 
the rye was gone, the pastures would be green, 
and the sheep would take care of themselves, 
Sheep thrive very well in the climate of Vir- 
ginia, and the excess of births from twins, he 
calculated, would make the lambs equal the 
number of ewes kept, if there should be occa- 
sional losses. There is aready sale in the Wash- 
ington and Baltimore markets for all the fat 
sheep and lambs that can be raised. He 
would send his lambs to market in May and 
June, and get for them by the wholesale an 
average of $3.00, say 200 lambs, $600. The 
ewes he would sell in July and August as fat 
sheep at $8.50 each, say $700. He would get 
at least $1.00 worth of wool from each sheep, 
making $200 for wool. The receipts from the 
flock for one year would be $1,500. He would 
then buy another flock of 200 ewes and begin 
the year again September ist. He calculated 
the sheep would benefit the pastures enough to 
pay for their keeping. The small plots where . 
they were hurdled at night would be made very 
rich, and bear large crops of turnips, rye or 
hay. The principal expense would be the 
wages of the shepherd, and not more than half 
his time would be required in the care of the 
flock. From what we have seen of the influ- 
ence of sheep in pastures, we have no doubt of 
their great value in improving the soil, and of 
their special adaptation to these old fields in 
this district. There are large tracts of lands, 
like these, in ail the older States, that can be 
made valuable by sheep husbandry. The coun- 
try needs more wool, lamb, and mutton. 
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The Pekin Ducks as Layers. 








The sensation made last fall among the fan- 
ciers at the poyltry exhibitions, by the extra- 
ordinary size of these new ducks, is likely to 
be equaled this season by their remarkable re- 
cord as layers. Two of the imported birds 
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last year laid respectively 125 and 1381 eggs. 
They have done much better the present sea- 
gon. One of the old birds commenced laying 
on the 27th of February, and laid 178 eggs in 
182 days, missing but four days. The other 
did nearly as well. This is three or four times 
as many eves as we ordinarily get from Rouens 
or Aylesburys. What is more remarkable, one 
of the young ducks, hatched in April, began to 
lay in August, and had laid seven eggs by the 
1st of September. Such early laying is all 
that we expect of the best varieties of gallin- 
aceous fowis. The Pekins as much excel in 
fecundity all other varieties of ducks with 
which we are acquainted, as they do in size. 
They have had the advantage of thorough 
breeding for centuries for their flesh and eggs, 
and we predict for them in this country the 
front rank among our useful aquatic fowls. 
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A Rat-Proof Fence. 
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Granaries, corn cribs, or poultry houses, may 
be made rat-proof, by means of a wire fence 
which we here illustrate, and for which we are 
indebted to the Journal @ Agriculture Pratique, 
of Paris. This fence has been introduced with 

perfect success, into the 

‘\ Garden of Acclimatation 

‘ in Paris, for the purpose 

of preventing the depre- 
dations of rats. No rat 
a can surmount this fence. 
| It is made of thin wire 
bars placed an inch apart, 
| and affixed to heavier 
\ cross bars; the ends of 
the bars being curved out- 
wards, as shown in figure 
1. When the building 
to be protected is. placed 
upon the ground, and it 
is desired to prevent rats 
from undermining it, two 
rows of bricks or tiles are 
placed beneath the fence, one in an upright posi- 
tion, and sunk a few inches beneath the surface, 
and the other horizontally and projecting out- 
wards, forming a bench. When the rats dig 
down to burrow beneath the building, they fol- 
low the first tile until they meet the second. Be- 
ing stopped here, they burrow along the angle 
formed by the two tiles until they are tired, 
without being able to penetrate beneath the 
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Fig.1,.—END OF FENCE, 
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Fig. 2.—FENCE COMPLETE. 


building. If they attempt to climb the wires, 
they get into the gallery formed by the upper 
curve, but can go no further. The fence of 
course is made of such a hight that a rat can 
not leap over it. In the Garden of Acclimata- 
tion, the fence is about two feet in hight, and 
is found perfectly effective. Figure 2 shows a 
piece of the fence complete. This contrivance 











is also used to entrap rats, which it does in 
large numbers. A small park or enclosure is 
surrounded with this fence, protected at the 
bottom with tiles as already explained. An 
opening is made, by which the rats may enter 
but can not return. Seeing a possible escape 
by means of the fence they enter readily, but 
once within they discover that some men know 
more than a rat. There are many modifica- 
tions of this simple contrivance, which will 
doubtless occur to our readers, by which farm 
buildings, grain stacks, and other places which 
suffer greatly from rats, may ve made secure 
from their depredations. 
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PREPARING PovULTRY FOR MARKET IN 
FRANCE.—In the vicinity of large towns in 
France, millions of fav chickens or capons are 
sent to market every year, an enormous supply 
going constantly to England. When the fowls 
are put up for fattening, they are fed almost en- 
tirely on crushed millet, or barley, (or a mix- 
ture of the two,) kneaded into a tough dough, 
to which a little butter or lard is added. Their 
drink is usually pure milk slightly sweetened 
with sugar; sour milk with sugar is frequently 
substituted. By means of this nourishing diet 
the fowls acquire a delicate, white, and savory 
meat, and become fat in an incredibly short 
time—often in ten days. Fat poultry is never 
sent alive to market. Capons, chickens, and 
pigeons, are bled at the throat, hanging head 
down until all the blood has escaped. Geese 
and ducks are killed by a stab in the nape of 
the neck. The feathers are picked off with 
great care to avoid injury to the skin, and after 
the fowls have been washed clean, they are 
well rubbed with wheat bran, which whitens 
them; the butchering is done at night, and they 
are hung up with a few raw truffles in each 
body ; in the morning these are removed, hav- 
ing given a delicate flavor to the flesh. 





Native Breeds of Sheep. 
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The United States possess every facility 
and requisite for the production of a great va- 
riety of sheep. Instead of importing wool of 
any kind, with our splendid facilities for pro- 
ducing both cheap and costly wool, we ought 
to export more than any other country. There 
are some coarse wools cheaply produced that 
may be made more profitable with us than the 
fine wools, yet we are trying to raise foreign 
breeds of sheep that deteriorate rapidly under 
the process of acclimation, and qualities of 
wool that are not in demand. Many a farmer 
has found the few fleeces of Cotswold or Lei- 
cester wool that he has had on hand almost un- 
saleable, because no country mill had the ma- 
chinery for carding long wool. At the same 
time our markets are flooded with the poorest, 
kinds of mutton, oily, greasy, and fat, or ill- 
flavored and lean, because farmers have been 
tempted to raise sheep for which their pasttires 
are totally unsuitable. Before there can be 
any success in this business, it must be entered 
upon and carried on with judgment. No farmer 
who has not the best facilities both for feeding 
and marketing sheep and disposing of the 
wool, should try to raise pure Cotswold, Lei- 
cester or Lincoln sheep, especially the latter 
two. Indeed, these sheep do not seem to be 
profitable under any circumstances, except in 
the hands of the most skillful shepherds. The 





Cotswold grades, or Cotswold-Merino crosses, 
furnish the best early lambs and the best mut- 
ton for the markets of large towns and cities. 
But early lambs cannot be shipped long dis- 
tances, and farmers situated more than 200 
milés from a good market cannot raise these 
lambs for that purpose. Where lambs and 
mutton are produced, wool becomes a secondary 
consideration, but where long wool can be sold 
readily the larger bodied sheep which yield a 
fleece of 8 or 9 pounds of wool will be the 
most profitable under certain conditions. And 
this is the most important consideration. To 
raise these sheep siiccessfully, the pastures 
must be dry, healthful, fertile, and carry a good 
bite, and the soil and its culture must be such 
as to produce heavy crops of roots and green 
forage. It would be ali the more satisfactory 
if the climate were such that late feeding upon 
rape, turnips, or other roots, upon the ground, 
and early feeding upon rye, clover, and other 
green crops could be practiced. This would 
enable the farmer to make a great saving, and 
yield a proportionately larger profit than the 
yard feeding through half the year upon crops 
harvested and stored at great cost. For in- 
stance, in the greater part of Virginia, parts of 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Maryland, and some 
other localities, similarly situated with regard 
to climate, the hurdling of sheep upon green 
or root crops might be practiced to a large ex- 
tent, and the cost of their feeding reduced to a 
minimum. Under these circumstances the 
Cotswolds might readily be made the basis for 
a very profitable class of sheep, different vari- 
eties of which might occupy different local- 
ities as became the most suitable. But it will 
surely result, that there will be failure and 
loss, if in all localities, however diverse they 
may be in soil, climate, and other important 
conditions, the endeavor is made to keep up 
and produce any one particular type of sheep. 
In other places in the East and North, where 
hurdling cannot be practiced, the extra price 
to be procured for early lambs and choice mut- 
ton in the great city markets, will make the 
house or yard feeding of sheep upon crops 
grown on richly manured land equally profita- 
ble. But there are many localities still where 
it is difficult to keep sheep that require abund- 
ant pasture and roots for winter feed, but 
where mutton may yet be raised with profit. 


In many parts of Europe sheep are raised 
upon mountains that are aptly styled barren 
wastes, and salt marshes and sandy plains, 
where one of our native sheep, much used to 
hardship as it may be, could not exist. Yet 
the mutton of some of these sheep is sold at 
stores where fancy fruits and choice articles of 
food are kept, as an expensive luxury. The 
small Welsh sheep, whose hind quarter of the 
most delicate mutton may weigh four to six 
pounds, is fed upon rocky pastures as bleak as 
the sides of the granite mountains of New 
Hampshire; while an equally choice mutton, 
to the epicure, is raised in the salt marshes of 
the coast upon sedges andrushes. The chalky 
downs of Southern England, where the soil is 
too thin upon the chalk rocks ever to be 
plowed, produce the South Downs and the 
Hampshire Downs, whose mutton is very 
highly prized, and whose fleece, although short 
is thick, and valuable for manufacturing. 

The vast prairies of the West furnish exact- 
ly the conditions needed for these races of 
sheep; a short nutritious herbage, a perfectly 
dry soil, extensive open areas, and the most 
salubrious atmosphere, ever fresh and invigor- 
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. ating, and dry for the greater part of the year 
These races of sheep also seem fitted by nature 
for those Western pastures. Their hardy con- 
stitutions, and their close compact fleeces, im- 
penetrable by storms either of snow, rain, or 
wind, render them able to withstand with per- 
fect ease. those sudden but short periods of 
more than usual severity which sometimes oc- 
cur. There are also the black-faced Scotch 
sheep, which would be perfectly at home upon 
the most northerly of the Western prairies. 
Western Kansas and Nebraska possess millions 
of acres which can be purchased for a nominal 
price that should never be disturbed by the 
plow, but should be populated by thousands of 
flocks of sheep who would there find a con- 
venient and congenial home. From thence the 
wool and mutton could readily be transported 
to profitable markets. Further West still the 
range can be occupied by sheep whose wool 
alone should be the object of the shepherd. In 
each of these localities in course of time there 

could be built up a race of sheep eminently 

toits peculiarities, but the founding of 
s will be the work of time, and to a 
xtent, a labor of love with some persons 
ist be devoted to this employment, and 
h “ there’s money in it” from the 








first, will yet look for their most abundant re- 
ward to the general improvement of this im- 
portant branch of American agriculture. 
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Various Breeds of Horses. 

There is no domestic animal which has be- 
come more thoroughly adapted to the various 
needs of mankind than the horse; at the same 
time there is none of which a greater variety 
is more demanded to suit our various necessi- 
ties. The road-horse and the farm-horse must 
necessarily be as distinct from each other as 
the work required of each is different. In the 
above illustration the different varieties in use 
with us, together with their several peculiar- 
ities, are shown ata glance. At first we have 
the thoroughbred, the source from which our 
road-horses derive their speed, courage, and en- 
durance. In this breed great speed has been 
acquired by many years of care in breeding by 
selections from the Arab race, (shown on the 
opposite corner of the engraving), and by a long 
course of training. From the thoroughbred we 
have derived the pacerand the trotter. It may 
be thought that these animals have their chief 
use on the trotting track, and are therefore of 











little account for practical purposes. There 
could be no greater mistake. The trotter has 
rightfully a large place in the agricultural in- 
terest of the country, for there is an immense 
and increasing demand for these horses for 
driving purposes at very profitable prices. The 
breeding of such horses, however, demands 
large capital and much skill, and is a business 
that requires undivided attention. The two 
choicest breeds of farm horses are seen at the 
lower corners. The Clydesdale and the Perch- 
eron breeds promise to give us a valuable class 
of heavy, powerful, and most useful animals, 
which are indispensable to the proper cultiva- 
tion of the coil. The Percheron is rapidly ris- 
ing in favor,and if care is used in procuring 
pure-bred animals, the breed will undoubtedly 
be a most valuable acquisition. ‘The semi-wild 
races too, the Mustang of the Plains and the 
miniature Shetland, of the Scotch islands, de- 
serve notice. The first is the hardiest and 
most useful animal that the Western herder 
can choose for his severe service, while the lat- 
ter occupies a place as a pet for children, 
which no other variety of the horse can fill. 
The heads grouped in the center well ex- 
press the intelligence and the gentleness of 
this, our most valuable and willing servant. 
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The Rese-Mallows—Hibiscus. 


i 

In another article we have mentioned some 
of the Abutilons; another ornamented genus 
of the Mallow Family, is Hibiscus, of which a 
hardy shrubby species (H. Syriacus) is well 
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SCARLET ROSE-MALLOW. 


known as the Rose of Sharon, and a tender 
shrubby one is the Rose of China, (H. Rosa- 
Sinensis) of the greenhouses. Most of the 
species are herbaceous, known as Rose-Mal- 
lows, and a number of showy ones are natives 
of this country. Late in summer the brackish 
marshes along our rivers, are gay with the 
large pink hollyhock-shaped flowers of the 
Swamp Rose-Mallow, (H. Moscheutos) a species 
which does wellin gardens, and is worthy 
of a place there. Farther South and West, 
there are several other species, all showy 
and desirable in large gardens; one of these 
(H. grandiflorus) has rose-colored flowers with 
a deep red center, which are sometimes a 
foot across. The most brilliant of all is the 
Scarlet Rose-Mallow, (H. coceineus), a strictly 
Southern species, which is found in marshes 
from the Carolinas, southward and west- 
ward. We had long known this plant 
from herbarium specimens, and were glad to 
receive this spring some roots from Dr. Lun- 
gren of Florida, which enabled us to see it 
growing. In its native localities this forms 
stems 4 to 8 feet high, but ours only reached 
about the lesser hight, it is very smooth 
throughout, and has large long-petioled leaves, 
which are parted quite to the base in five 
divisions ; the flowers, which are abundantly 
produced from the axils of the upper leaves, 
are bright scarlet, and when growing wild are 











6 or 8 inches across. Our plants produced 
flowers scarcely more than half that size, which 
is probably in part due to the severe drouth, 
and in part to the fact that the plant does not 
bloom until late, and the cool nights check its 
development. By the time it is well in flower, 
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it will no doubt be cut down by the frost, but it 
is such a showy plant that it is worth growing, 
even if it can be enjoyed for but a short time. 
We doubt if the roots will endure the winter, but 
shall try some and take the others to the cellar. 


Abutilons—Boule de Niege. 
titel 

Among the many ornamental plants afforded 
by the Mallow Family, the Abutilons take a 
high rank. One of these, Abutilon striatum, 
has been a long while in cultivation, and is now 
quite common under the rather absurd name 
of “Flowering Maple,” no doubt so called 
from the resemblance of the leaves in shape to 
those of the maples. This is one of those 
plants that satisfy the most exacting grower, 
as it will bloom all the year round; it is easily 
managed as a window plant, and when set out 
in the garden in summer, it proves attractive 
there. The principal objection to it as a win- 
dow plant, is its tendency to grow out of 
bounds, and as many cultivators are too fond 
of their plants to use the knife to them, we 
often see this grown out of all proper shape. 
No plant more needs judicious pruning, and 
none repays it better that this; it is so very 
tractable that it may be made to assume any 
desired form, and may be grown as a pyramid, 
well furnished with branches from the base 











ABUTILON—BOULE DE NIEGE. 





upwards, or it may be pruned to a clean trunk, 
with a tree-like head at any desirable hight. 
This tree-form is very effective when planted 
out on the lawn in summer, and it is well 
adapted for the window, as its head can be 
quite above the lower growing plants. Another 
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reason for its popularity is the ease with which 

it is propagated, cuttings of the half hardened 
stems taking root readily. The fine clean hand- 
somely shaped leaves of this Abutilon, together 
with its gracefully pendulous, bell-shaped, curi- 
ously veined flowers, make it a very desirable 
plant. A variety with the leaves handsomely 
blotched with golden yellow, is one of the few 
variegated plants that are satisfactory at all 
times. This, which is called Abutilon Thomp- 
sont, is equally manageable with the plain form, 
and whether grown in-doors with partial shade, 
or out in full sun, its markings are clear 
and brilliant; this form does not flower so 
freely as the plain. Another species, A. 
venosum, has larger and darker flowers than 
A. striatum, but is not so well calculated for 
window culture. Between these two there are 
several hybrids with florist’s names. These . 
plants are very useful in greenhouses and con- 
servatories, for training up to pillars or against 
walls, they bear pruning so readily, that they 
may be made to adapt themselves to either 
place. Last spring we received from Mr. John 
Saul, of Washington, D. C., a quite new 
Abutilon, under the name of Boule de Niege, or 
“ snow-ball,” which, as its name would imply, 
originated in France, and the shape of its leaves, 
as shown in the engraving, indicate that it is 
from a species quite unlike those just referred 
to. The flowers are pure white, and of good 
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form ; the little plant sent us grew rapidly, and 
flowered very freely, and should it retain these 
qualities when taken in-doors, it will prove a 
very valuable winter bloomer. White flowers 
of the size of these are in great demand by the 
bouquet makers, and this abutilon will no 
doubt be found profitable to those who grow 
cut-flowers for sale. It blooms when quite 
small; plants from cuttings flowered with us 
when only a few inches high. 
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‘Heating Greenhouses by a Flue—A 
probably New Method. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 
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While in Philadelphia a few weeks ago, I 
called on William K. Harris, Darby Road, West 
Philadelphia, having been informed that he 
had a system of heating his greenhouses by flues 
somewhat different from that in common use. 
I found his method not only entirely new to 
me, but also one that I think is destined to be 
of great benefit to those who do not wish to go 
to the expense of heating by hot water, as Mr. 
Harris’ plan is certainly the next best thing to 
it. He showed me one building 100 feet long 
by 20 feet wide, which he assured me was am- 
ply heated by one fire only, allowing him to 
keep up a temperature of 50° over all parts of 
the house in the coldest weather. The furnace 
is built at the middle of the house, as shown in 
the accompanying sketch. The bars for the 
grate are 40 inches long, and enough of them 
to make a width of grate of 18 inches. The 
sides of the furnace are built of fire brick to a 
hight of some 15 or 18 inches, over which is 
thrown an arch in the usual way. From the 
neck of this furnace or “ fire box,” proceed two 
fiues, one turning to the right, the other to the 
left; these are built of brick so as to form a 
flue of 8 or 9 inches square on the inside. The 
brick part of the flues only runs 25 feet each 
way from the furnace, and from that point 
they are formed of 8-inch cement drain-pipe. 
Where cement pipe cannot be obtained vitrified, 
other kinds would do nearly as well. The 
brick part of the flue, as well as that formed by 
the pipe, is raised from the ground, on brick or 
flagging, so that it is kept free from damp, and 
that the radiation of the heat may be obtained 
from all sides. As will be seen by the sketch, 
the flues are so built as to be under the centre 
or middle bench; each flue forms a length of 


100 FEET 





the long length of flue could get around, and 
hence our experience in long horizontal flues 
of a “bad draft.” By this ingenious plan the 
draft is made perfect, and a thorough radiation 
of heat from the flue in all its length is secured. 

Mr. John Dick, (a neighbor of Mr. Harris), 
who probably has the largest area of green- 
houses on the Continent, and which are mainly 
heated by double flues asin Mr. Harris’ case, 
says that he never before saw or heard of this 
plan of starting the chimney on the furnace, so 
it would appear that Mr. Harris has the honor of 
the invention. Mr. Dick attaches great import- 
ance to it, and probably no man in the country 
has had better opportunities of knowing or bet- 
ter able to judge than he. The cost ofa flueso 
constructed would probably not exceed $200, 
while for the same glass structure, if heated 
by hot water, the apparatus would cost not 
less than $1,000. This system of double flue 
would be equally applicable to a greenhouse of 
half the length, the only difference being that 
a furnace bar of 24 or 80 inches would be 
enough, and the area inside of the brick fluc and 
pipes need not be more than 6 inches. It is 
necessary to take great care that both flues start 
from the furnace and be continued exactly at 
the same level, otherwise the higher one would 
draw the heat away from the other. 


Notes from the Pines, 


—« 


When I sent you twenty odd varieties of 
grapes, that you might see what could be done 
on my light, sandy soil, what did you do? In- 
stead of eating them “judgmatically” and 
comparing one with another, you set the whole 
lot in the window with, as I learn, a placard, 
“Grapes from the Pines!’ Of course all the 
passers on Broadway looked at the grapes, and 
the tens out of the hundreds and thousands 
who saw them, were sufficiently interested to 
ask questions. As a consequence of this pub- 
licity, I am asked among other questions: 
“What is the best grape ?”—“ What grapes 
shall I plant ?’—“‘ Where can I get vines of’— 
this, that, or the other kind. The best way to 
satisfy these questions is in print, andif my 
“ Notes ” are this time 

Aut ABouT GRAPES, you have only your- 
selves to blame for putting my products in so 
conspicuous a place. To begin at the other 
end, and answer the last question first, as to 

WHERE To BUY ViNES.—It is safe to say 

that every grape worth 
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DIAGRAM OF GREENHOUSE—COURSE OF FLUES, 


about 100 feet in this distance; the “rise” 
should be about 1 foot in 100—that is, the 
point where the flue starts from the neck of the 
furnace should be one foot lower than where it 
enters the chimney. The novelty of this man- 
ner of constructing a flue consists in building 
the chimney directly upon the top of the fur- 
nace where the two flues, after running for 
a length of a hundred or more feet each, 
{as shown in the sketch), enter it, and this 
method of placing the chimney on the furnace 
is the key to the whole improvement—the 
continued heat given out by the furnace is suf- 
_ ficient to drive back the cold or outer air that 

‘Would necessarily force its way down the 
chimney before the heated air running through 





give the cards of nu- 
merous dealers, and 
for any grape that people in general need 
to plant, these nurserymen can supply them. 
All the varieties I exhibited are in all first 
class nurseries; I have more than twice 
as many varieties asI sent, some not in bear- 
ing; some have borne, but if I have my 
way they never will again, at least not in my 
vineyard. Some grapes cannot have their 
merits tested in one or two years, while others 
are so undeniably bad that their fate can be de- 
cided at once. The question 

“Wat Grapes SHatt I Puant?” is an 
easy and a difficult one to answer. If one 
wishes grapes and a plenty of them, without 
being very particular as to quality; and if he 
thinks he has done his whole duty when he hag 





———=__=_ 
set his vines and given them something to ru, 
upon, let him by all means get the Concord. I 
of course do not refer to the far Southern 
States, but east, and west, and north of Geor- 
gia, this is thus far the universal grape. Al. 
though of Eastern origin, the farther west it is 
grown, anywhere this side of the Rocky Moun. 
tains, the better it is. In New England it js 
eatable, in Ohio it is good, and in Missouri itis 
so much better as to appear unlike the same 
grape. When we leave the Concord, telling 
people what grapes to plant is a risky matter. 
I see such a difference in localities close to one 
another, and such a difference one year with 
another in the behavior of the same varieties, 
on my own grounds, that I should hesitate to 
make out a list of six kinds for my next neigh- 
bor. My little vineyard is essentially an exper- 
imental one for my own instruction. The soi], 
so far as I can see, is alike all over the picce, 
and no fertilizer has been used save one or two 
light dressingsof bone. I have one Salem vine 
that gives a good crop of good fruit; 25 feet 
from it is a Salem, two years older, that has — 
never borne a berry. Last year, and year be- 
fore, the Croton was splendid, this year not 
worth picking; this year the Ionas are very 
fair, the only crop in three years, and so it 
goes. Many varieties behave in such an un- 
reasonable manner, that the experience of one 
year is no indication as to what they will do 
next. But one thing Ido know: you may go 
to my Concord vines any year with a wheel- 
barrow, while to most of the other sorts a 
hand-basket will suffice. My own experience 
makes me hesitate when asked what grapes to 
plant. To the question 

WHAT IS THE BEST GRAPE, I can only 
answer the inquirer: “The best is the one 
which will grow on your place and give you 
fruit.” If the question refers only to quality 
of fruit without regard to the difficulty or un- 
certainty of producing it, my choice would not 
suit the majority. I like a high vinous flavor 
in a grape, while most persons look for sweet- 
ness. To my taste the choice would be be- 
tween the Alvey and Senasqua, while 19 in 20 
would prefer the over-sweet and cloying Dela- 
ware to either. Perhaps I can make my expe- 
rience of some use to inquirers, by giving my 
opinion of the leading varieties as they behave 
on my place. When I procured the vines four 
and five years ago, I selected those kinds which 
were for the most part but little known, al- 
though none are rare at the present time. 


Alvey.—Quality exquisite, but bunches usu- 
ally poor. 

Agawam (Rogers’ 15).— Hardly worth growing. 

Black Hawk.—Great earliness was claimed 
for this seedling of the Concord. With me it 
is not early, and not good for anything when it 
does come—worthless. 

Barry (Rogers’ 43).—This is earlier than the 
Concord, larger berry, good bunch, and a much 
better grape. This has so many good qualities, 
the vine being as healthy and hardy as can be, 
that Iam surprised no more is said about it. It 
would bring a much better price in the market 
than the Concord, and for home use it is greatly 
preferable. - 

Canada.—Neither this nor the others of Mr. 
Arnold’s varieties have done well with me. 

Creveling—This excellent early grape has 
not failed to give a good crop. The small and 
irregular bunches, which unfit it for market, 
are not objectionable for home use. 

Croton—It is already been stated that this 
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quite failed this year after two seasons of most 
satisfactory performance. 


Delaware.—I am surprised that this should 
do so well upon my light soil. It is one of the 
varieties that will bear feeding, and when the 
vine gets age it bears abundantly. It is the 
favorite with most persons, on account of its 
intense sweetness. 

Essex (Rogers’ 21).—An exceedingly rampant 
coarse vine, with large brownish berries in 
loose bunches; quality inferior. With me not 
worth the room it occupies. 


Eumelan.—I set out some 15 or 20 vines of 
this when it first came out. Perhaps one half 
of these are scarcely larger than they were at 
the end of the first season ; some of the others 
have done fairly, while five or six are magnifi- 
cent vines bearing all that a vine ought to bear ; 
and this happens with vines which were ap- 
parently alike when planted, and with those 
that are side by side in the samerow. Mr. 
Meisner, of the great grape growing establish- 
ment of Isidor Bush, Son & Meisner, Bush- 
burg, Mo., was here a few days ago, and in 
discussing varicties, I asked about the Eume- 
lan in Mo. He gave it high praise in every re- 
spect, except in the one just mentioned—the 
uncertainty attending the growth of the vines. 
My laggards will come out this fall, and I will 
see if there is anything the matter at the roots. 
As to the fruit itself, I do not think too much 
can be said in its praise. The bunches are 
well shouldered, with a fine bloom, and as to 
quality, but few American grapes can equal it. 
When these and Black Hamburgs are upon the 
table at the same time, I taste of the Hamburgs 
and eat the Eumelan. If it were not for the 
uncertainty above mentioned, I should advise 
every one to plant the Eumelan. It mildews, 
and so do almost all good grapes, but Ido not 
fail of a crop. 

Hine.—A little known variety, which as to 
its fruit, might be readily mistaken for the 
Delaware. The bunch is looser, the berry a 
trifle larger, and to my taste a better flavor. 


Jona.—Too uncertain to commend, but fruit 
of the first class when you get it. 


Ives.—This is absolutely worthless with me. 
Vines out five years, and not a berry but has 
cracked, mildewed, rotted, or done something 
unpleasant. Yet, westward it is certain be- 
yond all others. 

Lindley, (Rogers’ 9.)—Very sweet and fair 
quality, but fruit drops badly. 

Muartha.—This bears well enough, but that 
persons who have ever tasted a good grape, can 
eat this, is quite beyond my comprehension. 


Salem.—Rather uncertain. Large and sweet. 


. Does worse with me than on better soil. 


Senasqua.—Late in ripening, but of the high- 
est quality to those who appreciate life and 
brilliancy in a grape. 

Walter.—Does nothing with me, vine four 
years old, and not a decent bunch yet. 


Wilder, (Rogers’ 4.\—What I have said of 
Barry, will apply to this; it is a week or more 
later than the Barry, and a larger bunch. This 
year some of the berries have dropped, but as 
they did not do so in former years, I attribute 
it to the long drouth. This is a wonderfully 
showy and attractive grape, of better quality 
than the.Concord, and every way to be com- 
mended for beauty, productiveness, and vigor. 
If I were intending to raise grapes for market, 
I should make a trial of this and Barry, 


Dreer’s Improved Lima Beans. 


ges 
Lima beans are a rather troublesome vegeta- 
ble to prepare for the table, on account of the 
difficulty of shelling them ; their pods do not 
open so readily as those of other varieties, 
and the operation requires strength of thumb 
nails as well as patience. In the ordinary Lima 
there is a great waste of pod; the beans are 
set wide apart, and the pod is often so con- 
stricted that the halves touch between the 
beans. A large pod will frequently have but 
two, or at most, three beans, but this can be 
improved by selecting for seed, only those pods 
which have four (or more if possible) beans in 
them. The Lima is a distinct species (Phaseolus 
lunatus) from the common bush and pole beans, 
(P. vulgaris), and shows very little disposition 
to depart from its natural condition, or as the 
gardeners phrase is, it will not “ break” readily 
into varieties. Some years ago one of our 
Western friends made many experiments, with 
a view to producing a low growing or bush 
Lima, but when we last heard, he had not 
succeeded in overcoming the disposition to go 
to the top of a tall pole. A few years ago Mr. 
Henry A. Dreer showed us some Limas which 
he considered a great improvement upon the 
ordinary kind, and this year we received from 
his son a basketful of the same beans for trial. 
We learned that this variety is the result of a 
careful selection carried on for some 20 years. 
In these beans the pods are not only full, with 
no spaces between, but are as full as they 
can stick, the seeds so crowding one another, 
that the ends of the central beans are square; 
the bean is also much thicker that the ordinary ; 
the two engravings of both kinds given on 
the next page, do not exaggerate the dif- 
ference in this respect. A vine of this kind 
bearing the same number of pods as one of the 
ordinary kind, would, we should judge, yield 
nearly if not twice as much in shelled beans. 
Tt is stated that this variety is much more pro- 
ductive than the ordinary, yielding many more 
pods tothe pole. The pod being so completely 
filled, the shelling becomes an easy matter, and 
the beans when cooked are much superior to 
the ordinary ones, as the amount of skins is 
much smaller in proportion to the enclosed 
nutriment. Weregard the improving of this 
bean as one of the most important of the 
recent contributions to horticulture. We take 
quite as much, if not more, interest in a new 
variety, or the improvement of an old variety, 
of garden vegetables, as we do in those among 
fruits and flowers. And he who makes three 
Lima beans grow where there were only two 
before, is entitled to quite as much credit as 
one who produces a coleus with a new stripe in 
its leaf, or a strawberry a trifle larger than any 
other, and horticultural societies should offer 
equally large premiums for improvements in 
the one class, as in the others. 
eet 


Buyrne AND PLANTING BuLBs.— Whatever 
other spring flowers we may have, bulbs are 
essential, and the garden weuld hardly seem 
complete without its array of Hyacinths, Nar- 
cissuses, and all the rest of the bulbs, which 
unite beauty, brilliancy and fragrance, as do 
no other plants. October is the best month for 
planting bulbs, as they then have time to form 
roots before cold weather sets in; still we have 
had very satisfactory results from planting in 
November, and have known them to be put in 
as late as January, by taking advantage of an 





open spell.—We would much rather take the 





risk of late planting than be without their flow- 
ers in spring, and those who have neglected or 
omitted to provide a stock of bulbs can yet do 
so, even at this late day. There are some 
who give special attention to these plants, and 
they are always on the lookout for novelties; 
such persons need no advice from us. But to 
the majority, especially those of moderate 
means, a hyacinth is just as welcome without 
a name as with, provided it be of good form 
and pleasing color. Unless one cares for the 
named varieties, much more satisfaction may 
be had for the same money by leaving the se- 
lection to the dealer, merely indicating the col- 
ors desired, and their proportion. We have 
had very good results from the assorted bulbs 
which are sold at much lower rates than the 
named ones. By sending toa dealer for his 
catalogue, the price can be readily ascertained. 
Another advantage in getting catalogues is, 
that they give all necessary directions for cul- 
tivation, and besides being a price-list, the cat- 
alogue of the present day is a clever little hand- 
book of culture. We do not know how a few 
dollars can be more satisfactorily invested for 
the garden than in bulbs. 

GS Bee 


HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRANDIFLORA.— 
The Horticulturist a few months ago made the 
announcement that this is a meritorious shrub, 
and apparently thinks it has made a new dis- 
covery. In its elation it says: ‘“‘It is now 
about six years since its first introduction into 
this country, and yet only within two years 
has it been brought forward with much no- 
tice; nor do we remember ever seeing it illus- 
trated in the ‘high art’ pictorial agricultural 
journals.” We do not know if the Horticul- 
turist classifies the Agriculturist among the 
‘** high art’ pictorial agricultural journals” or 
not, but this Journal “‘illustrated” this Hy- 
drangea in April, 1868, from a living specimen. 
We admit that the art of “ Pictorial Agricul- 
tural Journals” is not quite so “ high” as that 
of the Horticulturist, as we never knew one of 
them to publish an illustration of the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, and try to make people 
think it was a view ‘of Kew Gardens. 
eh 

GREAT YIELD OF RHUBARB OR Pie PLaAnr. 
—A truck farmer near Providence, R. L., sold 
in that market the last, spring and summer nine 
tons of Myatt’s Linneus Rhubarb from a 
quarter of an acre of land. Owing to very 
sharp competition he only received twenty-five 
dollars a ton for it, or one cent and a quarter a 
pound. This is $225 worth of truck from a 
quarter of an acre, or $900 per acre. If it had 
not been for competition, and the rhubarb had 
been sold at former season’s prices, he would 
have received at the rate of $1,800 an acre for 
this crop. This is by no meagg an unparalleled 
return for such farming. It is a result of a 
very liberal use of manure and labor, and of 
adapting crops to the wants of the market. A 
farmer uses fifty dollars’ worth of manure and 
thinks he is very extravagant. A market gar- 
dener uses two hundred dollars’ worth on rich 
land, and regrets that he had not put on more. 














How to Grow Caulifiower. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 
—_—o—— 


There is perhaps no vegetable we cultivate 
that is so uncertain of giving satisfactory re- 
sults as cauliflower, particularly if grown foran 
early crop. It is often rather amusing to see - 











how the failure to obtain a crop astonishes our 
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full fledged scientific European gardener, on 
his first attempt here. When he starts in the 
spring with his plants, all the conditions are 
apparently the same, as they were when he 
planted near London or Paris, but as the sea- 


CORAL ROOTS—CORALLORHIZAS. 


son; advances the conditions change; and he 
has a drier atmosphere and a higher tempera- 
ture, making a climate entirely unsuited to the 
crop, and the result in five cases out of six is 
partial or entire failure. But there is one way 
to obviate this failure. If the ground has been 
properly prepared by heavy manuring, and if 
good plants are on hand, they should be plant- 
ed the first week in April—certainly not later 
than the second week. By the middle of May 
they will have made a fine growth, but by this 
time the high temperature begins, accompanied 
by a dry atmosphere; to obviate the effects of 
these, and to produce the crop in perfection, 
copious watering@is essential. One of my 
neighbors in Jersey City hada patch of about 
half an acre, which he annually, for many 
years, planted in cauliflower, and never failed 
to have a heavy crop, but his land was so situ- 
ated that he could thoroughly irrigate at pleas- 
ure, which insured his success. When a few 
dozen plants are grown for private use, and 
where water is convenient, each plant should 
have, if the weather is dry, at least three gal- 
lons each evening for about two weeks before 
the time of heading up. A mere sprinkling is 
utterly useless ; enough must be given to reach 
the lowest roots. ‘When the ground is thus 
saturated, the temperature is also lowered and 
the atmosphere surrounding the plants made 
also more humid—conditions indispensable 
for the well being of the cauliflower crop. 











The Coral Roots. 

There are some native plants so strikingly 
odd in their appearance, so unlike the general 
run of plants, as to attract the attention of 
those who do not generally take 
much notice of wild-flowers. 
Among the singular looking 
things that those who ramble in 
the woods are likely to come 
across, are the Coral Roots; they 
are generally a puzzle to those 
who have no knowledge of bot- 
any, on account of their lack 
of green leaves and the peculiar 
lurid look of the stems and 
flowers; hence it happens that 
specimens are frequently sent 
tous for a name. The coral 
roots belong to the genus coral- 
lorhiza, which is from Greek 
words for coral and roots, both 
names having reference to the 
peculiar much-branched roots 
which bear some resemblance in 
form toa sprig of coral. These 
roots are believed to be para- 
sitical upon the roots of other 
plants, and as they thus steal 
their nutriment, the Coral Roots 
have noneed of foliage; the on- 
ly approach to leaves is some 
small sheaths at the lower part 
of the stem, which, like the rest 
of the plant, are brownish or 
yellowish. They belong to the 
orchis family, which is noted 
for the peculiar structure of its 
flowers, and as it would not be 
easy to describe the flowers of 
these plants without enlarged 
drawings, we content ourselves 
with an engraving which shows 
their general aspect. The flower, 
when carefully examined, is not 
without beauty, the lip, or large 
lower petal, which is usually 
white, being often handsomely marked with 
crimson dots. There are four species in the 
Northern States, two of which are shown in 
the engraving ; the smaller one is Corallorhiza 
odontorhiza, the tooth-rooted, and the other C. 
multiflora, the many-flowered Coral Root ; they 
are found in woods from July to September, the 
first named being somewhat the earlier. We 
regret that the specimens came to us without 





LIMAS—UPPER, OLD; LOWER, DREER’S IMPROVED. 


the peculiar roots from which the plants derive 
their name, and we would request those who 
send us specimens for name, to always send 
the root if the plants are small, and in the case 











of large plants to examine the root sufficiently 
to inform us of its character, whether fibrous 
tuberous, etc. The herb doctors consider the 
coral root, at least the smaller of these two, ag 
possessing medicinal properties, and use it ag a 





LINDLEY’S BUDDLEYA. 


stimulent diaphoretic, and it isin their nomen- 
clature called also Crawley and Dragon’s-claw. 
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Lindley’s Buddleya, 
_—o—— 

Last summer we grew Buddleya Lindleyana 
for the first time. It is a sort of half shrub, 
growing about three feet high, with leaves and 
flowers of the shape and size shown in the en- 
graving. It blooms abundantly, bearing flow- 
ers at the end of each branch of a fine violet 
purple color. This species was brought by 
Fortune from China, and named by him in 
honor of Dr. Lindley, while the generic name 
commemorates an English botanist named 
Buddle. There are some eighty species, most 
of which are found in South America and other 
warm countries. This species is quite hardy 
in the Southern States, but having but one 
plant we did not care to test its hardiness. 


GD 








PRESERVING FLOWERS.— WINTER Bov- 
QuEtTs.—This series of articles is interrupted 
this month, as the writer has had so much vis- 
iting of fairs to do, that he has been unable to 
make the necessary experiments. In this, asin 
ali similar matters, we like to speak from ex- 
perience. All flowers to be dyed, and all the 
grasses to be crystallized, colored, or otherwise 
treated are first dried, and when a stock of 
them is secured, they can be made up at leisure. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


3" (For other Household Items, see “Basket” pages). 
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A Useful Piece of Furniture. 


2 


in many rural households, the space allotted to 
the kitchen is often cramped and narrowed too 
much. Women are not often consulted when 
houses are built, and it is usually the kitchen that 











niture, therefore, that will answer three distinct 
purposes, is a great convenience. Here is one 
(figure 1) that is at once a settee, a trunk, and an 
ironing table or bake board. There is a box or 
trunk, in which one may stow away many things 
that usually lie about, having no special place 
allotted for them otherwise. The lid of this trunk 


——— SF 











forms the seat of the settee. The ends are raised 
up, forming the arms. The back of it is pivoted 
upon cne side of the ends, and when it is turned 
down, as seen in figure 2, it forms a table. When 
it is turned down, it is held in its place by two 
small hooks, seen in the illustration at figure 1. 
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Household Carpentery. 

The short days and long cool evenings, remind us 
of the approach of Christmas, and already many 
are thinking of Christmas presents, and preparing 
for them. In the majority of cases the most 
appropriate present is one of little intrinsic value, 
so far as the materials are concerned, but upon 
which pleasant labor has been expended, so that 
the present becomes truly valuable to the 
recipient, for the reason that it is the handiwork of 
the giver, who has wrought many kind and loving 
thoughts into the gift. In the case of Christmas 
presents, the point of all others to be decided, is, 
“‘what shall I give ?””—This being determined, all 
the rest becomes comparatively easy. Among the 
articles that are frequently purchased for presents, 
are little parlor or chamber ornaments, such as 
brackets, match-boxes, book-racks, and other little 
tasteful and useful articles made from wood. 
Those offered for sale are made upon the large 
scale by machinery, but very beautiful things of 
this kind can be made by hand, if one has a fair 
amount of skill and a good share of patience. The 
materials and the tools cost but little; of course 
the finer the wood, the handsomer will be the 
work, but black walnut’ makes up sufficiently 
handsome, and can be had almost anywhere ; for 
small articles the wood of cigar boxes answers 
well, especially if care be taken to select the finer 


kinds, and pine and other light colored woods may 
be stained, if no other material is at hand. The 
wood should not be over one-fourth of an inch 
thick, and for small work it may be only half that 
thickness. A saw is required which has very fine 
teeth, with an exceedingly narrow blade to allow 
of ready working in curved lines, and it must be 
mounted in a 

manner adapt- (f®R———= 

ed to the work. ¥ 
A very neat saw | 
is now sold for 
this kind of | 
work, and is J _ 
shown in figure F== 
1. Thesaw can 
bereadily putin 
and taken out 
of the frame, 
by turning the 
small thumb-screws at the ends of the arms. The 
work may be done on a ordinary table, or a bench 
may be provided, consisting of a smooth board # of 
an inch thich, 12 inches long, and 8 wide, in one end 
of this a piece is cut out like a letter V, and the 
board screwed to a table, so that this cut end pro- 
jects about two inches. Having determined what 
to make, the next thing is to fix upon the design, 
which may be made as elaborate as one chooses; 
sets of designs of various articles made of full 
size to serve as patterns, are furnished with the 
saw above figured, 
but any one with a 
little ingenuity, 
can make a design 
to suit the fancy. fil 
Take the back of i \ 


the match box, Fi 
figure 2, as an illus- ( Dara 
tration; this has | 7p )) 

its two lengthwise || 3j\j | 
halves exactly || 
alike, hence only | 
half the pattern 
need be drawn. The 
half pattern being 
satisfactorily out- 
lined upon a piece 
of stiff paper, the 
paper is then doub- 
led and the pattern 
cut out, using a 
sharp  pen-knife 
witha smooth 
board to cut upon. 
Upon unfolding the pattern, both sides will be exact- 
ly alike. In drawing, use a ruler for all straight lines, 
as any inaccuracy will be more readily noticed in this 
part of the work than in any other. The pattern is 
then laid upon the wood, and its lines traced with a 
pencil. All the openwork parts of the design, 
from which the wood is to be cut out, will need to 





Fig. 1.—THE saw. 





Fig. 2. —MATCH-BOX. 





Fig. 3.—MANNER OF HOLDING THE WORK. 


have one or more holes made with a large awl, to 
admit the saw. The manner of holding the work 
upon a table is shown in figure 3, a different style 














of saw is shown there, but the difference is only in 


the frame. If the little notched bench referred to 
is used, then the part to be cut should come direct- 
ly over the V-shaped notch. The saw must be 
inserted in the frame so that the teeth point 
towards the handle, as the cutting is done with the 
downward stroke only. The outside lines of the 
pattern being cut, then the upper end of the saw 
is removed, by unscrewing the clamp, and inserted 
in one of the awl holes, and each portion of the 
interior portions of the pattern cut away one after 
another. As with any other mechanical work, a 
certain amount of practice is required before this 
can be done readily; it will be found that when 
the saw is working in the direction of the grain, it 
is more difficult to guide than when cutting across 
it; if the saw gets fast, as it sometimes will, do 
not use force to remove it, as it is very thin and 
may be broken; care and patience will overcome 
the difficulties, and the manner of handling the 
work will come with experience. Rough edges 
may be smoothed by the use of sand-paper.and a 
file; when a piece has several parts, it is put to- 
gether with brads, first boring holes with an awl. 
The best finish for articles of walnut, is to rub 
them over with linseed oil. We shall have some- 
thing more to say on this kind of work at another 
time. By reference to the premium list, it will be 
seen that the Publishers have included this saw 
among their premium articles, or it may be obtain- 
ed from them for $1.25, post paid. 





Home Topics. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
—_o—- 
CRYING BABIES. 
A young mother and a neighbor just called in 


/ @ moment to ask me, *‘ Did you ever give Soothing 


Syrup to any of your children ?’—‘ Never” !—“T 


| didn’t know but I had better get some for my baby, 
| Iean’t bear to hear him cry so.”’—It is certainly 
| very hard for the mother to bear, and it must be 
| hard for the baby, but soothing syrup wouldn’t 


help either of them in the end. The baby is 
only three weeks old, and during the last week, 
since the mother dismissed her hired girl, and be- 
gan to take the care of her little family, the baby 
has cried a great deal, generally resting pretty well 
at night, however. The parents have rocked if and 
walked with it, and the little thing wants to be 
tended in some way almost constantly. I asked if 
there seemed to be any danger of a rupture from 
its crying. Since no danger appears, I could only 
advise the mother to keep as still and quiet as she 
can herself, eating plain nourishing food and rest- 
ing as much as possible, and try time and patience 
instead of soothing syrup. The Agriculturist quoted 
a statement from the California Medical Gazette, a 
few years ago, that this popular syrup contains 
nearly a grain of morphine to an ounce of the 
syrup, so that the dose for a child three months 
old, is equal to ten drops of laudanum. In San 
Francisco, where about 100,000 bottles of soothing 
syrup were sold annually, it was also the case that 
one-third of all the babies there died under the age 
of two years. Soothing syrup indeed ! 

A neighbor recommends to this young mother 
some kind of patent pills, which had a wonderfully 
quieting influence upon his babies years ago; but 
none of us know what these sugar pills contain. 
Others would recommend, some one thing, and 
some another, all with a view of quieting the baby. 

The child needs a healthy mother more than any- 
thing else, and its mother wrongs it by her well- 
meant efforts to do more work than her present 
state of health will warrant. Calves and colts are 
not so treated, and they have no need of drops and 
syrups. If baby cries, it is probably uncomfortable 
in some way, though I suspect it has already learned 
to want ‘‘tending.”” I can hear my neighbor’s lit- 
tle one, and it seldom sounds to me like a cry of 
positive pain. If my own babies only cried like 
that, it seems to me that I could bear it more easily 
when they get into a crying spell. I wonder if it 
can possibly be because this one is not my child, 
and so does not pull upon my heart strings? No, 
I hardly think that explains the difference, for I 
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was glad to find that my care of my neighbor’s new 
baby, while its mother was unable to dress it, called 
out the same tender, motherly, and worshipful feel- 
ing toward the innocent new-comer, that I had felt 
for each of my own babes. 


WHAT IS THE MATTER ? 


I have noticed a great difference in the crying of 
children. Some babies, and some older children, 
when they cannot have what they want, or when 
they feel unwell, keep up such a moderate kind of 
““boo-hoo-hoo ” that no one is much affected there- 
by. Other babes cry with all of their. might, going 
so nearly frantic if their pain of body or mind is 
not allayed, that all in the vicinity are nearly driven 
frantic also. This difference depends much upon 
temperament, but sometimes it seems to be the re- 
sult, in considerable measure, of different methods 
of baby-culture. But, oh dear! how can we know 
just the right way each time? A baby is such a 
complex thing! It has in it the blood of so many 
ancestors, all of which may modify its mental and 
physical constitution in ways we little dream of— 
for I have little faith in the rather common latter- 
day doctrine, that parents are wholly responsible 
for the peculiar organizations of their children. 
‘* What is the matter with that child, that it cries 
so? ”—“ Firstly, is it a sticking pin ?”—‘‘No.”— 
“ Has it been hurt in any way ?”—“ No.”—‘ Is it 
colic !"—If so, it draws up its legs and inclines to 
double itself together while crying, and perhaps its 
feet are cold at the same time. Warmth, by external 
application of warm cloths over the bowels, or simp- 
ly a warm hand underneath, as the little one lies face 
downward, is the simplest and best cure for colic, 
and a gentle patting upon the back at the same time 
may help on the cure. Don’t try the various teas 
80 generally recommended. If you begin on one, 
you will probably have to follow it up with another. 
Not a drop of any kind of ‘‘herb tea” have any of 
way babies taken. 
But what is the matter with the screaming baby? 
Ear-ache perhaps, as several times with mine after 
hot windy weather lately. Get a piece of cotton- 
wool—pull it out of a bed-quilt or comfortable if 
you have no other—and wet it with sweet oil or 
glycerine, and stuff it into each ear of the sufferer 
to soften the wax, the hardening of which, from 
undue exposure to cold or wind causes the ache. 
If the baby is teething, and its gums are trouble- 
some, it may be best to call the doctor, but look 
carefully to its diet, and keep its nerves as quiet as 
possible. If you can not find the source of its 
trouble, and it still cries, wet a clean napkin or soft 
towel in cool (not cold) water, and lay that gently 
overits head and forehead, and possibly it will stop 
erying at once, and drop asleep in a few minutes. 
I have tried this more than once, with success. 
After all, perhaps the baby was only hungry, and 
having asked in vain, by all the pretty ways of ask- 
ing that it knows, it has cried out in despair or rage, 
or earnest entreaty, while it has been tossed, and 
trotted, and chirruped to, and sung to, and dosed, 
perhaps, all for nothing. You thought it was not 
time for it to be hungry, but its last meal may have 
been spoiled in some way, so that it got little, or 
was obliged to throw it up almost as soon as swal- 
lowed. But do not offer it the breast until you are 
sure that something else is not itstrouble. It may 
be suffering from too much food already. 
. << Itis not a very simple and easy thing to bring up 
a modern baby in the midst of modern civilization. 
Nevertheless, it is the most interesting work and 
study that I know of at present. 
POISON IN GREEN WALL PAPERS. 

_ The Agriculturist has already warned its readers 
of the danger lurking in the bright green of 

aper-hangings, but the matter should not be lost 
it of. Medical authorities state that this is 
: a common cause of illness, especially among 
ren. Arsenic is generally used in the green 
y, and so poisonous is it, that many persons, 

-and old, have been made positively and 

_by living or sleeping in rooms 
‘ iS green, or largely of this 
red in less degree from 
change for the better, 
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following a removal from rooms so papered, or a 
remoyal of the suspected paper from the walls. 

Never give bits of green paper or green cloth to 
small children who will be likely to suck or chew 
them, or serious poisoning may be the result. 
While on this subject, let us speak also of the visit- 
ing and other cards with enameled surface, made 
shining by the use of poison white lead, very 
dangerous in the hands of young children. 

WARM UNDER-CLOTHING. 


Whether it shall be made of flannel or not, who 
shall say? Some strongly advise flannel next the 
skin for all seasons of the year, others advise it 
only for winter, and others think flannel too irritat- 
ing to be worn immediately next the skin of the 
whole body at any time. Having decided this mat- 
ter for ourselves, according to our own best light 
upon the subject, the most important thing is to 
pursue an even course, not wearing a flannel under- 
shirt one week, and a cotton one the next, with no 
special reference to the time of year and its proba- 
ble changes. The skin gets accustomed to either 
cotton or wool, so different in their texture and 
feeling, and changes from one to the other require 
considerable judgment. Careless changes from 
woolen under-garments to cotton ones may cause 
diseases of the lungs or of the digestive organs. 

It is certainly reasonable that warmer clothing 
should be worn in winter than in summer, and it 
will be time, when the Agriculturist for November 
is at hand, for mothers to be putting winter gar- 
ments on the children. The little boys should all 
have warm under-drawers of woolen or of cotton- 
flannel. These may be cut by the long trowsers 
pattern, but without any seam at the sides, and 
with more fullness around the body, as the two 
legs need not be sewed together, except a part of 
the way in front. Such drawers should button toa 
warm-sleeyed under-waist, or be attached to the 
same when made. They should be gored at the 
ankle, both on the inside seam and on the fold op- 
posite, so that they may fit well under the stock- 
ings. Left open at the bottom a few inches, they 
lap over more smoothly. Some mothers cut the 
under-garments of their small children like night- 
drawers, or with waist and drawers in one piece. 
If short trowsers are worn, warm under-drawers, 
reaching to the ankle, should surely form a part of 
the same costume, and leggins or high-top boots 
should be added in cold weather. A fundamental 
principle is, ‘‘ keep the extremities warm.”” Many 
children, perhaps the majority of the little folks, 
are stunted in their growth by insufficient clothing, 
especially upon the lower limbs during winter. 

Consider the barbarism shown in the winter- 
clothing of little girls. Imagine yourself walking 
to school, with the thermometer in the neighbor- 
hood of zero, or lower, and nothing covering your 
flesh between your shoe-tops and the bottom of 
your dress skirt—a space of several inches perhaps 
—except one thickness of stocking. Woolen 
stockings perhaps :—you may have thought your 
duty done when you substituted home-knit woolen 
stockings for sale ones of cotton. But just think 
how little protection that really is, and, as I said 
before, imagine yourself, or your husband, dressed 














in that style in cold weather. Your skirts, at least, 
afford you some warmth, but look at the little girl’s 
skirts. They seldom protect even her knees from 
the blast, and when she sits down hurriedly upon a 
cold bench or chair, there is often but one thick- 
ness of cotton between her flesh and the freezing 
board. Itis not uncommon to see little girls, un- 
der four years of age, sitting upon the cold floor, 
with their skirts spreading out in such a way as to 
leave only their drawers for protection from cold 
beneath them. Very little dependence should be 
placed upon skirts except for ornament, while 
drawers and trowsers should be well looked after 
as actual protection from exposures of all kinds. 

It will not answer to leave our little girls without 
long under-drawers, because they wear leggins, 
when out of doors. One thickness of stocking on 


the lower part of the leg is really not enough for 
in-door wear. 


Put yourself in the little girl’s 


ae 





place, and how would you like it? 


| 
| 
| 
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Don’t tell me that little girls have dregseq in that 
way these many winters, and it hasn’t hurt them 
All that talk about this and that thing not haying 
done hurt, because one has managed to liye in uae 
of it, does not convince me. Why is it that more 
than half of the children die under the age of five 
years? Why have we no healthy women ? 

The clothing should be evenly distributea over 
the body. The average school-girl under ten yearg 
of age, has perhaps four, possibly five, thicknesseg 
of cloth upon her waist—supposing that she wearg 
a high apron and a low-necked chemise and skirt 
waist. Probably she has not more than three 
thicknesses between her elbow and waist, the lined 
dress sleeve and the apron above. Between her 
waist and knees we will suppose four or five thick- 
nesses, lower than that, above the shoe, only one 
thickness. Is it reasonable? Dare you risk it an- 
other winter while diseases of all sorts are abroad ? 
They usually make their victims of such persons ag 
have prepared their bodies to take diseases, by lower- 
ing the vitality in some way. Of course, then, all 
of us who have given thought to the subject, will 
straightway provide long warm under-drawers for 
all of our children. While we are about it, let ug 
put them upon ourselves ; for every woman needg 


them. 
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Something About Soups, 


——_—e—. 


Our correspondent, “ Rell,’ sent us some time ago 
an account of Prof. Blot’s manner of making soup, 
The recent death of Prof. Blot gives them especial 
interest. He was earnestly engaged in the attempt 
to teach our people better and more economical 
use of food, than is generally practiced, and his 
loss is greatly to be regretted. 

Pot-au-FEv.—'‘ Six pounds of fresh beef (ribs, 
knuckles, or Join) in a crockery kettle, with five 
quarts of cold water, salt, and a little pepper, on a 
slow fire. Take off the scum carefully when it 
rises. Add two white onions with one clove in 
each, a small parsnip, a carrot, two middling-sized 
turnips, half a head of celery, two leeks, two sprigs 
of parsley, one of thyme, aclove of garlic, a bay leaf, 
and a little caramel to color it. Simmer five or six 
hours. Dish the meat with the parsnips, turnips, 
and leeks around it, to be served warm after the 
soup or kept for the next day. Strain the broth, 
skim off the fat at the top, put back on a good fire, 
and at the first boiling pour on croitons in the 
soup-dish and serve.” 

Thus endeth the Professor’s recipe. Observe, 
firstly, that you must use a “crockery kettle ”— 
that is some good soup-kettle. Many are the hus- 
bands who expect as good home-made soup as they 
get at first-class restaurants, and many are the dis- 
couraged wives who would gladly cook to please 
their husbands, but who neither of them dream 
that anything better than a common iron kettle is 
necessary in which to make nice soup. So, nine 
times in ten, the soup is more or less flavored with 
iron. Prof. Blot always says ‘‘a crockery kettle” 
or **a stew-pan ”’ when he mentions the utensil for 
cooking any dish, meaning the glazed or enameled 
ware. Marian Harland tells us never to cook 
onions in an iron kettle. 

Observe, secondly, that you are to “simmer” 
your soup “ for five or six hours.’? To simmer is 
to boil gently, yet the boiling should not cease for 
a moment during those five or six hours. 

Observe, thirdly, that you must skim off all of 
the fat. Many people imagine that the melted 
tallow gives richness to the soup, but all the best 
cooks agree in saying ‘‘take off all of the fat’’— 
and so, I think, says every educated stomach. 

Crovutons.—Cut slices of the soft part of bread, 
either round, square, oblong, or star-shaped, and 
about a quarter of an inch in thickness. Have hot 
butter in a frying-pan, on a sharp fire, place the 
slices of bread in it, turn over when fried on one 
side, and take off when both sides are of a fine color ; 

drain them as dry as possible, and they are ready 
for use. These are excellent in pea and bean soup, 
but as some may object to them, itis best to serve 
jn a scverate dish, to add to the soup in the plate. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
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Horse Trees. 


We must tell yon about a horse-tree. No, nota horse- 
chestnut tree, but a tree, or rather trees, in shape like a 
horse! We never saw one, but we givea picture which is 
no doubt correct, as it comes from a very correct paper, 
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ENGLISH HORSE TREE. 


the Gardeners’ Chronicle, of London. Perhaps you will 
remember some pictures you have scen, of old gardens of 
a hundred or more years ago, when it was fashionable 
to clip trees and shrubs into the shape of animals, 
and other odd and unnatural forms, but the horse in the 
picture was not made in any such way; being a good 
sized pony of some 60 fect high, the clipping would not 
have been an easy matter. This horse has not had the 
help of art in any other manner, than to lop off the limbs 
from the trunks of the trees. The curious figure is not a 
single tree, but four, which accidentally grew in such a 
position, that when looked at from one particular point, 
all the trees seen together form the outline of a horse. 
The writer who describes the trees, says that the eye of 
the horse seems to be gradually approaching the jaw, 
and we fear the animal will some day swallow its own 
eye. .This remarkable animal is near Windsor, England. 
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A Personification.—Hornets’ Hop. 


Some artists have a great fancy for personifying birds, 
quadrupeds, insects, and even inanimate things. By 
personifying, we mean giving the animals or things 
human expressions, and drawing them as if they were 
performing human actions. The French are particularly 
clever in this kind of art, and we have seen a book in 
which all the characters, and there were a great many of 
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them, were beasts, 
birds, or insects, 
with the most comi- 
cal countenances, 
engaged in doing 
the most ridiculous 
things. For instance, there would be a grasshopper 
mowing with a scythe, a frog with a barber’s apron on 
shaving the big chin of another frog who sits in a chair, 
and all such comical conceits. Here one of our clever 
artists gives ns something of this kind, and represents 


HORNETS’ HOP, 


—Of course you never did, and sc we publish the picture 
that you may see for yourselves how they doit. Hornets 
make people dance sometimes, as many a boy knows, 
and we do not see why they should not do a little danc- 
ing themselves. It is a funny idea of the artist to 
make these usually troublesome insects having a hop all 
by themselves. Hornets are not the most lovable insects 
in the world, and we never heard of any boy or girl who 
made a pet of one, although it was reported that at a 
great meeting of scientific people held in England last 
year, Sir John Lubbock exhibited a tame wasp which 
would allow itself to be handled. It may be that the 
wasp had_ too 
much respect for | - 
a nobleman to ' 
sting him, but | 
we would not ad- ; 
vise any of you | 
young American 
“ sovereigns ’’ to 
try to tame a 
hornet. These 
insects are said 
not to harm per- 
sons unless at- 
tacked, but we 
once, without 
knowing it, hitch- 
ed a horse near | 
a tree in which 
there was a hor- 
nets’ nest, and 
though the horse 
did not attack 
the hornets, they attacked the horse, and you may be 
sure that there was a very lively time for a few min- 
utes. They have the credit of being very industrious 
insects, and of working all night when the moon shines. 
If this is the case, we do not know how the artist found 
them using their time in dancing—but artists are peculiar 
people, and sometimes draw that which they do not see 
as well as that which they do. Then there is the beetle. 
Perhaps he was invited and could not go to the hop, as 
he seems to have business in another direction, 
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THE BEETLE, 
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Aunt Sue’s Chats. 


Atonzo D. G., thinks it ‘“‘makes an evening pass 
pleasantly, to do tricks and experiments,’ and wants_to 
know if I don’t “‘ know some.” Yes, Alonzo, I ‘“ know” 
lots of them, and have kept a dozen people busy for an 
entire evening. Roll up a piece of paper, so that it shall 
make a tube as large round as a two-cent piece, and as long 
as your hand; take this between the thumb and two 
fingers of your right hand;.hold it to your right eye; 
place the other end between the thumb and first finger of 
your left hand, holding the back of the hand towards 
you ; keep both eyes open, and look at some object about 
three feet from you, and there will appear a hole right 
through your left hand. The effect is very curious. 
When you get the tube started around the room, (for of 
course every one will want to try it,) get your box of 
matches and place fifteen of them on the table, making 
this figure. . a 























Then sayto the company, “there you see five perfect 
squares, take away three matches only, and leave three 
perfect squares.” And now is a good time to study 
characters, some will sce it at a glance, others look a 
little while, don’t see it, and lose interest in it; others 
don’t see it, and insist on being told the solution; others 
again don’t sce it for some time, but stick to it till they 
do find it out. If yon want any work done give it to the 
latter ; they are the kind you can depend upon. Ofcourse, 
you see which matches to remove, the two lower ones on 
the lower left hand corner, and the centre one on the top 
row, leaving a figure like this, ° 




















having three perfect squares. I could tell you of several 
more, but must attend to some other of my correspondents 
now. You might cut that paper four inches square, (?) 
iat was mentioned in the Agriculturist some months 
ayo, and tell your friends to cut it in such a manner that 
they can walk through it. I tried it, succeeded, and was 





“The hornets’ hop.” You never heard of a hornets’ hop. 


reminded of “cutting up didoes.”’ 

















Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMAS, 

1. Iam composed of 12 letters: 

My 7, 1, 11, 4, is a girl’s name. 

My 10, 2, 5, 6, 12, is capacious. 

My 3, 9, 8, 7, is a number. 

My whole is where the author of the enigma lives. 

HERBERT J. K, 

2. Iam composed of 17 letters: 

My 1, 6, 11, 4, is a pronoun. 

My 5, 15, 7, 17, is that which confirms. 

My 9, 16, 10, is a color. 

My 13, 2, 8, 12, is much used by sportsmen, 

My 8, 11, 14, is a Scripture name. 

My whole is a command, 

PUZZLES. 

1. Iam a musical instrument, and although I contain 
two large vessels, and three-fourths of another, am often 
put into my first. Quiz. 

2. Take a certain tree ; break the last half of it, and it 
may benefit you, but if you reverse the first half, and 
break that, you will surely come to grief. F. RB. 8. 

8. With five letters express a sentence containing nine- 
teen letters. 


A SUBSCRIBER. 


Diamond Puzz1ez. 


The center letters, perpendicular and horizontal, name 
an Indian princess. 
1, Aninsect. 2. A place ofrest. 3. A title. 4. Acake, 
5. A labial. ELLEN M. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

My first is in daughter but not in girl, 

My next is in crimping but not in curl, 

My third is in peach but not in pear, 

My fourth is in table but not in chair, 

My fifth is in feather but not in bird, 

My sixth is in letter but not in word, 

My seventh is in Annie but not in Nell, 

My eighth isin tumbled but not in fell, 

My whole has now left us: we loved him weil. 

L. F. M. L. 
EQUIVOCAL WORDS. 

. To instruct—to send to jail—to perform. 
. A sort of dictionary—an agreement. 
. An edible—a disease—to salt. 
. Part of an indictment—a title—to reckon. 
. A fish—a fruit—a mechanical contrivance. 
. A small sail-boat—a trade—cunning. BrEssiz. 


oe aCe 


SQUARE WORDS, 
1.—1. Stingy. 2. Agirl’s name. 3. An acid. 4.4 
title. P. INK anv Cap I. Tat. 
2.—1. Fashion. 2. A precious stone. 3. Black.- 4. 
Animals. “A Youne Man.”* 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
(Fill the blanks with the same words transposed.) 
1. The -— ate up the ——. 
2. He went to —— to —— his wrongs. 
8. The -— which she wore, came from ——. 
4, Ask the —— to —— the volume. 
5. The bush has —— —— always. 


ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 
1000 and tea. 
100 and an a. 
150 and go. 
land h. 
1001 and nan. 
100 and ein. 
55 and see. 
My initials are things of great use to us, 
My finals go faster than the fastest ‘‘ bus.” Nir. 
PI. 
A targe singue lilw claydind wedgeonlack shi stefdec. * 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER.|§] 
CHARADE.—Armada. 


SquaRE WorD.— 


Cross-Worp.—Powder. 
Diamond Puzziz.—Constancy. 


a 
wow 
waaes 
Prdawgaa 
HO-mrPHaRAOAaA 
Bone HaQak 
ne Ads 
HOW 
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Pr.—If you would be pungent, be brief; words are like 
sunbeams, the more they are condensed, the deeper they 
burn. 

Grograrnican ANacRams.—1. Montgomery. 2. Mil- 
ledgeville. 3. Mobile. 4. West Point. 5. Manchester. 
%. Liverpool. %. Albemarle. 8. Honduras. 

CoNCEALED SquaRE-Worp.—S T A R 

TORE 
ARMS 
REST 

Numericat Entema.—Salisbury Mills, Orange County. 

Thanks for letters, puzzles, etc., to J. & C., Isaiah 8. 
R,, Robert F. Q., Robt. W. Moore, Ambrose M. S., and 
A. R. G. 

Send communications for the Puzzle Box to Aunt Sue, 
Bow 111, P. 0., Brooklyn, N. Y., and not to 245 Broadway. 
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Marmots—Tame and Wild. 


Did you ever see a Marmot? Very likely you will all 

say no, although you have seen one, but under a different 

= . mame. At all events, you have read about the European 
marmot, which is found on the Alps, and other high 

‘ mountains. It is about as large as a hare, with yellowish 































































MANNER OF CATCHING A WOODCHUCK. 


gray fur, and lives in holes among the rocks, frolicking 
about all through the short summer, and sleeping through 
the long Alpine winter. Just think of going to bed when 
the snows first come, and sleeping on and on, until they 
have melted away before the spring sun. The picture 
below tells a part of the marmot's his- , 
tory. These people are interested infee@ = __-== 
: ing a marmof; and they are dressed qnitd = 
* differently from our people. They are — 
Swiss, and the picture tells us that the - 
Swiss catch and tame the marmot. They = 
ate very fond of these animals as pets, as - 
they are quite gentle and playful, and — 
make pleasing companions. Sometimes : 
the- Swiss boys, who go to other parts of = 
Europe to earn money as organ grinders, 
take a tame marmot with them, as the 
animal is a curiosity to those who do not 
live in the mountains. The American 
marmot can also be tamed.—‘“ You didn’t 
know that there were any marmots in 
this country.”—There are, and plenty of ; 
them, only we call: them by different === 
names, which, though! thor¢ familiar, are 2 
not so pleasing as matmot. We know 
our animal as the woodchuck or ground- 
hog. There is no reason why it should 
% not be called a marmot, for it is own 
brother to the Alpine one ; by own brother 
we mean that it has the same kind of 
feet, teeth, etc., and in all the important 
things by which naturalists classify ani- 
mals, the two are closely alike ; ours dif- 
fers from the European in color, among 
other things, and has considerable black - 
about it. Those of you who live upon 
farms, no doubt know this marmot very 
well under the name of woodchuck. How 
the fellows like to frolic in a field of clover 
on a bright moonlight night, and what 
havoc they make in the clover! They do 
not dislike a bit of tender cabbage from 
the garden, and take it altogether, we do 
not think the farmer would look any more 
favorably upon the animal if it werecalled 
marmot, than he now does. Did you ever 
see a tame woodchuck? We have, and a funny little 
chunk of a fellow it was ; it had been petted so much, and 
fed so freely, that. it waddled about in the most laughable 
Manner. They do not forget their sleepy ways, even 
when tamed; when winter approaches, they roll them- 
_ elves up into a ball, putting the head down against the 
eee and away they go for along sleep; they are of no 
oh é during the winter, as they have only to be stored 
box with plenty of hay and cotton, and they 


~~ 
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will tuck themselves up in bed fora long nap. We must 
tell you how a young friend of ours, who is a great hand 
for catching animals, captured his woodchuck. The ani- 
mal was in ifs hole, and as 


——__ 
oil into gas, and when the pressure of this # 

g is 
strong enough to burst the grain, pop it gece en 
corn contains oil, may be new to you, but there is ae 





our friend had nothing on hand 
to dig with, he resorted toa 
clever trick. Having a piece 











of fish-line in his pocket, he 
made a slip-noose in one end 
of it, and tied the other end of 
the line to a stout stick; the 
noose was then opened, and 
passed into the hole; the wood- 
chuck did not like this,. but 
snapped at the string, at which 
the boy gave a jerk, and caught 
the animal by its very long 
front-teeth, then he had only 
to pull, and the captive was 
hauled out of its hole, much 
against its will. Our friend | 
sent us a drawing of the af- | 
fair, which. we give here; it 
is not as cruel as it looks, 
and if one is to capture a wood- 
chuck, no doubt this is as 
gentle a way as any, and the 
inconvenience at the time 
may be made up for by after- 
kindness to the captive. It has one advantage over 
other pets, as it can be kept asleep all winter. 


{ 
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Popping Corn. 


Isn’t it fun to pop corn ?—and when it is popped isn’t 
it good? Most boys in the country grow a few hills of 
pop-corn to furnish them amusement in the winter even- 
ings. There is some skill to be used in so simple a thing 
as popping corn. In the first place, the corn should be 
well dried, for when too fresh and soft it does not pop 
well at all. Then a wire popper with a long handle is the 
best thing to pop it in. A very small handful of corn, 
only about enough to cover the bottom, is put in the pop- 
per and the cover fastencd down. Then we must heat 
the corn gradually, holding it at a distance from the 
coals, and when it is well heated through bring it nearer 
to the fire, when the popping will begin. You must 









shake all the time, and the more the corn pops the faster 
you must shake to prevent burning. If the corn is of a 
good kind a very little will fill the popper when finished. 
Pop! pop !—how the little grains bounce about as they 
jump up and put on their snowy night-caps. Look at a 
popped grain. It does not seem at all like a kernel of 
corn; it is fairly turned inside out. What makes the 
corn pop and behave in this way? The chemist says 
that the corn contains an oi], and that the heat turns this 
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it, and in some kinds of corn a great deal. Sixteen gal- 
lons of oil have been obtained from one hundred bushels 
of grain, and very nice oil too. It has but one fault, and 
that is it costs too much to get it out of the corn; while 
the mineral oil lasts—the petroleum from which they get 
kerosine—it is not likely that we shall fecd our lamps 
with corn ofl. When you hear the grains go off with a 
“pop,” and a “‘sput,” just remember it is the oil that 
affords you all the fun, and turns the hard and fiinty 
grains into beautiful masses of corn-starch, not only 
pleasing to look at, but wholesome to eat. 
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About Secrets. 
BY M. H. 4. 

Little Margy whispered in her Aunt Margy’s ‘ear: 
* Promise not to tell anybody, and I'll tell you a secret,” 

“Tm afraid Ican’t promise,” said Aunt Margy. “It 
is not easy to keep a secret.” ji 

“Why ! I think it is,” said little Margy, “I have kept 
my secret two whole days.”’ 

Aunt Margy laughed. “I am afraid your sccret, like 
the secret of King Midas, will be whispered about sooner 
or later,” she said. 

“ What was his secret ?*’ asked little Margy. 

** Why, he had asses’ ears, which he was carcful to hide 
under his long-eared cap,” said Aunt Margy, “but the 
barber who shaved him, saw his long ears-— 

** And then he ran and told all the folks,” interrupted 
little Margy. 

“No,” went on Aunt Margy,” he didn't dare to tell 
anybody, for fear that his own ears*might be cut off, but 
yet he could not keep the secret all to himself. So hedug 
a hole in the ground, and whispered down to the earth: 
‘King Midas has asses’ ears.’ Then he filled up the hole, 
but a reed sprung upon the spot, and whenever the 
wind blew, the reed whispered: ‘King Midas has asses’ 
ears.’ ” 

“What a funny story!” cried little Margy. ‘But it 
isn’t true, is it?” 

“No,” answered Aunt Margy, “but the old Grecian 
historian tells it. It teaches us how hard it is to keep 
secrets. But the best way is not to have any.” 

“T think so too,” said little Margy, ‘‘so I tell you 
mine. Iam going to make papa a present on his birth- 
day. Ihave made him a butterfly pen-wiper, with red 
glass-eyes. Don’t tell I told you, untilI give it to papa 
to-morrow—please don’t, I mean.” 

“T won’t tell,” said Aunt Margy. ‘I can keep a secret 
one day. I enjoy hearing such secrets as this.” 

‘** But poor King Midas!” said little Margy, ‘‘to have 
to wear a cap, instead of a crown, tohide his asses’ cars.” 

** And the barber should not have whispered the secret 
even to the earth,” said Aunt Margy, “for it is not 

honorable to tell the secrets of others, especially if tell- 
ing will make then unhappy.” 
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A Puzzle Picture.—tThe puzzle picture 
given above is, we think, one of the best we have ever 
published. In most of them, after the concealed portion 
is known, it is impossible to’ see anything else, hut in 
this, the landscape remains just as perfect after the trick 
is found out as before, and in looking at it one can hardly 
see a trace of the other, if he tries ever so hard. Some of 
*the puzzle pictures that we have published, have been 
copied in other countries, and we should not be sur- 
prised to meet this one in some European journal. 
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The Ethics of Life Insurance. 

Fire and marine insurance are purely matters of 
finance ; the rendition of an equivalent for losses 
incurred. No great moral principle, beyond the 
general morality of trade, is involved in their de- 
tails. Important as they are, they cannot be said 
to be based upon any moral principle, or to tend to 
the elevation of the standard of morality. Their 
operation is founded only upon economy, and their 


details are matters of dollars and cents. 
It is not so with life insurance. Here a great 


moral principle is involved. The transaction is not. 


ms 


inerely one relating to dollars and cents. Morality 
and religion have to do dircetly with it. Humanity 
is elevated, the world make better, and the individ- 
ual disciplined by self-sacrifice. Considered in 
view of all this, life insurance rightfully takes its 
place among the noblest charities man has con- 
ceived in aid of his fellow-man. 

Life insurance is a moral duty. Rich men are the 
exceptions. The great mass of mankind never rise 
above the possession of an ordinary income, and 
the greates. number live only from day to day. 
Life insurance is now so cheap that it lies within 
the possibilitigs even of the poor. Any man may 
take out a policy of life insurance and still supply 
his family with the comforts of life. But moral 
duty does not end here. He has been the shield of 
his family during life. It is his duty to see that 
after his death they are still provided for. After 
he has passed away, he must still be their shield, 
and they must still feel his unseen but fostering 
care guarding them from want and its attendant 
train of evils. By a judicious investment in life 
insurance he can effect this, and die, comforted by 
the thought that his wife and offspring will not be 
dependents upon the bounty of relatives, or, worse 
than that zpon the cold charities of the world; 
either vf which, to the refined and sensitive 
nature of woman, is almost as terrible as death. 
When we consider how few men in the fluctuations 
of life, are enabled to amass a competence, and 
preserve it so that it will be available for the future 
use of their families, the duty of life insurance is 
made plain. No man that is not utterly selfish can 
endure, for a moment, the suspicions that his 
family may be exposed to destitution; no man 
who is not a confirmed miser, will hesitate to 
remove every contingency of future want. 

In getting life insurance, get the best; and this 
isto be had iv every form, of the United States 
Life Insurance Co., of this city. 





Safe Lliuminating Oiis. 

So much has been written within the past four 
years, in reference to the dangerous character of 
the burning oils in common use, so many lives 
have been lost, and so much property destroyed by 
means of them, that it would appear almost super- 
fluous to again warn the public of the danger of 
using anything but the best and highest test oils. 

Thousands of families, however, continue to burn 
oils that are less safe than gunpowder. 

The leading refiners have of late given their at- 
tention to manufacturing a safer and more reliable 
grade of oil for ordinary use, and as a result, the 
more volatile article is being in a measure displaced. 
Messrs Chas. Pratt & Co., 108 Fulton st., New York, 
have been the pioneers in this good work, and as 
such are entitled to the thanks of the community. 
Their Astral Oil has now obtained a world-wide 
celebrity as the safest and best oil of the kind ever 
made—and it is to be hoped will in time entirely 
supersede the use of the common article. 








For onde) by Wi .%- ikers. Ry mafl, 50 cents. Corvalare 
J. & BIRCH, 87 Maiden Lane, New York 
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Read This Once—Once! 
Then Read it Again—Again! 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


CORRECT Timekeeper is indispensable to every one 

who has appointments to keep, MEN AT WORK, 
trains to meet, meetings to attend, in fact any business that 
is worth doing should bo DONE WELL AND ON 
TIME. 

For this purpose every one should own a Waltham Watch, 
and to meet THE MEANS OF ALL CLASSES, 
they are made of various grades, so that every taste and 
pursecan be suited. A SUBSTANTIAL ACCURATE 
WaATCH in a Solid Silver Case can be bought for $17, and 
an EXCELLENT SMALL SIZE.GOLD WATCH, 
for Ladies, for $50. From these prices they increase in 
value’ according to the finish of the movement and 
WEIGHT AND PATTERN OF CASES. Special 
qualities are made for Railroad use and Travellers. The 
STEM-WINDING ATTACHMENT is now to be 
had with watches of any size or grade, and in cases of any 
weight or pattern. To duy one try the following plan first: 
WRITE A SHORT LETTER (on a postal card 
will answer) as prep 
Howard & Co., 222 Fifth Avenue, New York: 

Send me op new Price List of Waltham Watches as 
advertised in the Agricuiturist. 

(Sign name and address in full.) 

By return mail you will receive the Price List free and post- 
paid. It is a book of 16 pages, and in it are described ONE 
HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FOUR VARIETIES 
of Waltham Watches, from which you cannot fail to make 
aselection. Send us the order according to the directions 
in the Price List, and WE WILL SEND THE 
WATCH by express, with the bill to collect on de ivery. 
On every bill are instructions to the Express Agent to allow 
the purchaser to OPEN THE PACIZAGE AND 
EXAMINE the watch before paying. Ifit is notinevery 
way satisfactory you need not take it, but let it COME 
BACK AT OUR EXPENSE; even aiter you have 
taken and paid for it, if it does not prove satisfactory you 
can exchange it, or we wil REFUND THE MONEY 
at any time within a year. 

Do not let distance feom New York deter you from writ. 
ing, asthe farther youare THE MORE ADVANTAGE 
IT IS FOR YOU to buy of us. 

We have sold some Sixteen Thousand Waltham Watches 
on this plan during the last six years, and fully one-half 
went WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI and to the 
Pacific States and Territories. At all events if you feel the 
least interest in the matter, write for the Price List, IT 
WILL ONLY COST YOU ONE CENT for a postal 
card. 

Be sure and mention that advertisement was seen in the 


Agriculturist. 
Address : 
HOWARD & CO., 
222 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW Y ORK. 
ce Every Watch warranted by special certificate, 





Parents, reduce your SHOE 
Bills two-thirds, 


SILVER=TIPPED SHOES. 


= WORKS 


A = 
PITTSBURGH PA 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, Ammunition, Fish- 
ing Tackle, ete. For Price-list, see page 157, April No. Am. 
Agriculturist, or address, with stamp, 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 
285 Liberty St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Drill z 
a¥ 
PITTSBURGH, PENN. 

The most > institution in the United States for the 
thorough practical education of young and middle-aged 
men, with the large-t patronage, and the best course of study 
of any business college in existence. §™ Students admitted 
atany time. For circulars, address 

J. C. SMITH, A. M., Principal. 


by buying 














§. B. Parsons & Sons offer “at 
Flushing, N. Y., Camellias, Aza- 
leas, Roses, and Rhododendrons, 
and. other "Trees and Plants. 
GOOD CROPS Brrigcnze%t Seed: 

good Soil, good cal. 
ture. So Good Health depends on Right Living, 
and tue proper observance of the Laws 0: Life, #s taht 
in the Science of Health. $2 yeur; or. **On trial’? 
3 months ior 25 cts, Single numbers. 2U cts. Ageuts - miied, 
Great Premium Offers, Sewing Machines at Wholesale. 


Phrenological Journal, 3 months, “ on trial,” for 50 cts. 
A year, 33. S. Kh. WELLS, 39 Broadway, New York, 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 
ORGANS & MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 
United States. 


04,000 


[Now in use. 








No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
G™ Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N. Y. 





(CTRCULAR.) 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 

PB, ©. Box 5,509. New York City. 

This is a combination of capitalists to supply the consnm- 
ers of Teas throughout the United States on the mutual 
principle, 

We have experienced agents in all the best districts of 
China and Japan to select Teas especially for our trade. 

We expect every consumer of Teas.to render us all the 
assistance they can in carrying out our enterprise, as we 
make a specialty of SUPPLYING CONSUMERS ONLY 
(and allow no middlemen to make any profit on our ampor- 
tations), which will enable us to supply them with Teas at 
prices lower than have ever been known, and of those fine 
qualities that seldom reach the interior, being sold only in 
the large cities and among the very wealthy. 

Hoping the consumer will take an interest in our enter- 
prise, and send at once for a circular with full explanations 
of how to proceed to obtain our goods. we remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 
P. 0. Box 5,509. New York City. 


Entered, according to Act of Con —. in January, 1874, 
vy the Consumers’ Importing Tea - the Oftice of the 
Librarian of Congress, Washington, D 





iT ” The Science of Health 

A TRIAL TRIP. a kirst Class Health Mz ia 
zine, at $2.a year, wili be sent 3 months * on trial ” for 25 cts. 
Single numbers, 20 cts. Avents wanted, Great, Premium 
Off-rs. Sewing Machines at_ wholesale for subscriptions. 


The Illustrated Phrenological Journal, “ a a year. 
or single No. 3. cts. sent 3 months “on tricl,” at 5¢ cts. 
Try it. 8S. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York 


«The Verdict.” 


GOOD CABLE SCREW WIRE 


Boots and Shoes 
BETTER THAN PEGGED or SEWED. 








H. W. JOHNS, 87 





Key Cheek Ontfits. Catalogu and full pan 


tcularsfree. 8. M, Spencer, 117 Hanover oston, 





“Patentes and Sole Manufacturer of ASBESTOS ROOFING, BOILER FELTIN 


H. W. JOHNS’ PATENT 


ASBESTOS ROOFING PAINT. 


Old Shingle, Tin, Slate, Felt, and other Roofs can be made water-tight, and rendered serviceable for many years at a 
trifling cost with H. W. JOHNS’ PATENT ASBESTOS ROOFING PAINT AND CEMENT 
(standard brown and other colors) which are prepared ready for use, and can be eastiy applied by any one. 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS, INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE, PRICE LISTS, ETC. 


Maiden Lane, New York 


etc. Established 
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, Reduced Prices. 
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Is the cheapest and best illustrated weekly paper published. Every number contains from 10 to 15 original 
engravings of new machinery, novel inventions, Bridges, Engineering works, Architecture, improved Far: 
Implements, and every new discoveryin Chemistry, The SCLENTIFI€é AMERICAN has been published 
weekly, for 30 years, and stands foremost of all industrial papers, and has a larger circulation th 
any other paper of its kind in the world. A year’s numbers contain 832 pages and several hundred om 


had of all News Dealers. 


PATENTS 


gravings. Thousands of volumes are preserved for binding and reference. The practical receipts are well worth 
ten times the subscription price. Terms, $3.20 a year by mail, including postage. Specimens sent free, May be 


AMERICAN & EUROPEAN, 


Established, 1846. 


MUNN &OO, 


Editors of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


Continue to give opinions in rdgard to the Novelty of Inventions, Free of Charge; Make Special Examinations at 

the Patent Office; Prepare Specifications, Drawings, Caveats, Assignments ;and prosecute Applications for Letterg 

Patent at Washington, and procure Patents in Canada and in a)l European Countries. They give specialattention 

to the prosecution of Rejected cases, Appeals, Extensions and Interferences. A special notice is made in the 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN of all Inventions Patented through this Agency, with the name and residence of 

the Patentee. Patents are often soldin part or whole, to persons attracted to the invention by such notice, 
Send for Pamphlet, 110 pages, containing laws and full directions for obtaining Patents. 


Address for the Paper or concerning Patents, 


MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 


Branch Officc, cor. F and 7th Sts., Washington, D, ¢, 








100 Bushels of Genuine Natur. 
al Peach Pits, Also, Apple, Pear, Osage 
Orange Seed, Plum and Cherry Pits. 
For sale by . B. ROGERS, 
No. 133 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





500,000 Apple, Pear, etc. 
Trees, 100,000 Grape Vines. 
5v,000 Currant Bushes. 
® 500,000 Sweet Chestnut Trees. 
Vines 10,000 Spanish ‘“ ni 
] 
1,000,000 Evergreens, best in 
market. 
Shrubs 200,000 Deciduous Trees and 
j Shrubs. 
50,000 Magnolia Accuminati, 
Plants 10,000 Tulip Trees, 6 to 12 feet. 
} 92,000 Weeping Mountain Ash. 
000 Rose Bushes. 
% new Descriptive Catalogue - and 
Address, S$ RRISON & CO., 
Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 
PRICES REDUCED. 

lane stock of all the newand popular PEACHES, 
EY Riven. EARLY ALEXANDER, siso ten 
other new and well tested varieties of peaches, offered by 
no other nursery this season, among which is a large 
valuable well tested late peach, ripening two w: eks after all 
made to Europe in 1874, via steamer from Baltimore. Both 
lots arrived outin fine order. A forty page catalogue, with 
descriptions, testimonials, and much valuable information 
of what and how to plant, mailed free on application. All 

RANDOLPH PETERS, 
Great Northern and Southern Nursery; 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
and at low prices. CONCORD, HARTFORD 
PROLIFIC and MARTHA, in large quantities. 
A. HANCE & SON, Nurserymen & Florists, 
Red Bank, N. J. 

We invite the attention of Dealers and Planters to 
our large and superior stock of all the Leading Varie- 
ties and many New and Rare sorts. Price-lists free. 

Also a large supply of Grape Cuttings for the 

Address BUSH & SON & MEISSNER, 
Bushberg, Jefferson Co., Mo. 
cI 
LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA. Extraquality. 
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100,000 Peach Trees. 
A CHESTNUT CIRCULAR FREE. 
one year, fine. 
A 
Wholesale List free. 
r 2ist Year. 400 Acres. 11 Greenhouses. 
: TORRS, HA 
VY BEATRICE, EARLY LOUISE, EAR- 
other peaches are gone. ‘T'wo shipments of this peach were 
kinds of nursery stock furnished atlow rates. Address, 
Grown especially for the Trade, very fine, 
GRAPE VINES. 
French trade—with free delivery in New York. 
T. S. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. Y. 








ROSE BUDS IN WINTER. 


Now is the time to get Roses for Winter Bloom, We send 
strong Pot Roses safely by mail post-paid. Purchasers’ 
choice of splendid everblooming varieties. 

5 tor $1.00. 12 for $2.00. 

See our elegant descriptive catalogue containing fall di- 
rections for culture, &c. Sent free to all who apply, address 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers, 

West Grove, Chester Co., 


DAISY, QUEEN VICTORIA, 


We are now prepared to furnish plants of 
this beautifal flower in large or small quan- 
tities. Send for descriptive circular and price 
list. A. HANCE & SON, 

Nurserymen & Florists, 
Red Bank, N. J. 


FRENCH PEAR SEED— 
FRENCH NURSERY STOCK— 


of all sorts furnished in large quantities. Also ROSES. 
Send for Price List. Order early. 
E. T. DICKINSON, Chatenay (par Antony) Seine, France. 


. 
ABOUT Sent for2stamps. Free to form- 
er patrons without request. 
T-BEDS Ready Dec.1. J.B. ROOT, 
. Seed Grower, Rockford, Ills. 


Pomona NURSERY. — Trees and 
Plants. 100 Acres in Small Fruits.—For. Illustrated 
Catalogue, 32 pages, telling What and How to Plant, with 36 
years’ experience, send 10 cents. Price List Free. 

WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


CHOICE SEEDS. 











A complete treatise, with many 
labor-saving hints on other 
poten topics, in my Garden 

anual and Seed Catalogue. 








sent for two 


et 


i wn the finest stocks for critical buyers. 
* garden Mi nal, fall of practical hints an wort. ten times 
tise stamps. Ready 
Special 







a. 
+, seed Grower, Rockford, Ile. 
D' RS E every descrip- 
ral fa nisites. 
& Co.,53 N. ¥ len eagle. 
U.8. Piano Co. 610 B’away, N.Y. 














PHILADELPHIA, June 11, 1874. 
N. GuILBERT, Gwynedd, Pa.—Enclosed is sample of wool 
of a yearling ewe, bred from the ewe Cotswold that I order- 
ed from you for Mr. Kellicr, at Akron, Pa.; the wool of the 
yearling weighed 16% Ibs.,and speaks very well for your 
stock. He intends having it advertised in the Lancaster 

newspapers. He sold all his other sheep. 

Yours, etc., A. R. FRASER, No. 415 S. Second St. 
Always on hand and for sale, Cotswold Sheep, Southdowns, 
Blooded Live Stock, Horses, Cows, Calves, Swine, Geese, 
Ducks, Turkeys, Fancy Fowls, Peacocks, Dogs, Maltese 
Cats, Rabbits, Guinea Pigs, White Mice, Deer, Swan, Pigeons, 
etc. A noble pair of thoroughbred Mastiffs, and an elegant 
English Greyhound Dog. Wanted—Deer, Swan, and Wild 

Geese. N. GUILBERT, Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa. 


Pekin Decks, illustrated in Sep. Agriculturist. 
Bronze Turkeys, (descended from a pair weighing 62 
lbs. Jersey Cattle, A.1.C.C.R., and Cotswolds, at low 
prices. Address W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 


ight Brahma Fowls forsale. From Felch, Tees, 
and other Strains. B. F. HOLBROOK, Natick, Mass. 


Essex Pigs. 


I have very choice, pure-bred Essex Pigs of different ages 
that Iam prepared to sell at reasonable rates. It is a good 
time to buy. Orders promptly filled. Address 
JOSEPH HARRIS, Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


JERSEY CATTLE. 
ESSEX PIGS. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $4,427,996.96. 
The Penn is a purely mutual Company, All of its surplus 
premiums are returned to the members every year. ivi- 
dends may be appiied to reduce the premium or increase 
insurance as desired. SAML C. HUEY, Pres. 
General and Local Agents wanted in the Middle and West- 
ern States. Apply to H. S. STEPHENS, Vice Pres., No. 921 

Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
201 Broadway, N.Y. 














For sale by 
G. W. FARLEE, 
Cresskill, N. J.; 
1hour from N.Y. 


















Capital Stock. ............scccccces had shwoneee $500,000 

Cash value of Aszets........ es $1,319,933 

Total Liabilities. ........ccccccccccccccccvevces cheawbes 60,87 
Net ASsCts.......ccc00-cccccce: coccesccccccces $1,259,062 


Dwellings and Farm Risks a specialty at all our Agencies. 
HENRY A HOWE, Fresident. 
P. NOTMAN, V. P. and Sec’y. 


BUILDING FELT. 

This water-proof material, resem- 
bling fine leather, is for outside 
work (no tar substances used) and 
inside, instead of plaster. Felt 
carpetings, etc. Send for circular 
and samples. ; 

Cc. J. FAY, Camden, N. J. 











Send 25 Cents fora copy of the 


POULTRY WORLD. 


PLY Tllustrated with 200 Engravings represent- 
KO ing allthe breeds of fowls. A complete repository of 
poultry information, Is brimful of practical suggestions, 
descriptions of breeds, poultry buildings, etc. £ 
Address, H, H. STODDARD, Harrrorp, Conn, 


inenen sory GAA MES isis 


50 new and instructive Games, on 60 Cards; giving 
History of U. S. for 100 Years, F,. Saunders, Libra- 
rian Astor Library, N. Y., says: “ These admirably devised 
games are ingenious, amusing, and instructive.” Philip 
Phillips (Singer) says: “* Next to sucred song they stand 
without a rivalin the home circle.” Mailed in a Patented 
Box, on receipt of pricy, % cents. Also a new game: The 


eo 77% Pl 99 _ Based on 

Tem ARS UCS,”” aidio History. 
By an Eminent Clergyman, 40 Illustrated Cards. Price, 
50cents. Schools, Fairs, and Agents supplied. 

E. B. WRC AT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 

I have invented the cheap- 
est and best hay, straw, and 
stalk cutters in America, 
$9 size cuts 20 to 60 bushels 
per hour. Set to cut any 
length. I have also invent- 
ed the cheapest and best 
turnip cutter. Do not pay 
until you have tried them 
on your farm and like 
them. Local Agents want- 
ed. Splendid chance for 

f farmers. Circulars free. 
WARREN GALE, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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The Peerless Thresher and Cleaner—Peerless 
Thresher and Patent Shaker. 
The Peerless Straw Preserving Rye Thresher. 
The Peerless Clover Huller and Cleaner. 
Horse, Tread and Lever Powers—all sizes. 
The best material used, and by first-class mechanics, 
B. GILL & SON, 
Trenton Agricultural Works, Trenton, N. J. 


For Farmers & Dairymen. 


The BOOK WALTER ENGINE 
LOWEST-PRICED GOOD ENGINE 
EVER CONSTRUCTED. BOILER and 
ENGINE made of the best Charcoal 
Iron. Compact, Substantial, Econom- 
ical, and easily managed, 
Boiler, Governor, Pumps, and all trim- 
-mings complete fur running, at low 
price of 
3 Horse-Power,. . $251.5 
4 e « 303.5 
Delivered on cars, boxed, at shops. 
FOOS & JAYNE, 
109 Liberty St., New York. 















DVERTISERS should send to Gro. P. RowEii & Co., 

41 Park Row, N. Y., for their Hightyv-page Pamphlet, 

containing lists of 3,000 news: ~ go and estimates, showing 
the cost of advertising. Mai free to all applicants, 
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BLAKE’S PATENT STONE AND ORE BREAKER. 
New Patterns, with Important Improvements and Abundant Strength. 


For reducing to fragments all kinds of hard and brittle substances, such as STONE 
for making the most perfect MCADAM ROADS, and for making the best CONCRETE. 
It breaks stone at trifling cost for BALLASTING RAILROADS. It is extensively in use_ 
in MINING operations, for crushing ! 

IRON, COPPER, ZINC, SILVER, GOLD, and other ORES. 
Also for crushing Quartz, Flint, Emery, Corundum, Feldspar, Coal, 

= Barytes, Manganese, Phosphate Rock, Plaster, Soapstone, etc. 
— BLAKE CRUSHER CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





THE 





Best Proportioned, = 
Best Ironed, 
AND 
Lightest Running 
Wagon in the Market. 
The original, well known 


RAOINE WAGON. 


THH MITCHELL WAGON. 


In use and for sale in 
nearly every 
STATE & TERRITORY 
IN THE UNION. 
All work fully warranted. 
’ SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
Mitchell, Lewis 
& Co., 


RACINE, WIS. 








SESSIONS & KNOX’S 


Patent Hard Steel Plows. 


Awarded Highest Prizes by the New York State, N. H. 
State, Vermont State, and New England Agr’! Societies. 
. 


», 





Steel Plows possess many advantages over Cast-Iron 
Plows. The Patent Hard Steel Plows have all the desirable 
cualities of hardness, flexibility, lightness, strength, and 
durability combined, and embrace all sizes and styles adapt- 


ed to every kind of soil, and to al/ localities. Perform bet- 
ter work, and pass through the soil more easily than other 
plows. 


Also Swivel Plows for Side-Hill and Level Land, Eagle, 
Knoz’s Pat. Imp'd, and other Plows. 
Made only by 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
53 Beekman St., New York, 
and Quincy Hall, Boston,jMass. 
Descriptive circulars and price-lists sent free on application: 








AVOID DEA 


For either Side-Hill or Level-Land work this plow has no 
equal, having, during its four years’ existence, always won 
the first premiums in competition with the best FLAT 
LAND, as well as with other Swivel Plows. See June 
number, page 212, of Agriculturist for editorial comments, 
and for particulars address 


CARR & HOBSON, 56 Beekman St., New York, 
“Every Farmer and Stock- 
Feeder should have one.’ 


LITTLE GIANT 
CORN & COB MILL. 


HEDCES’ 
= New Improved Mill, 


> 3 For Horse or Steam Power, 
CROSS-CUT AND CIRCULAR 
WOOD-SA WING MACHINES. 
Descriptive Circulars and Price-lists sent free. 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
661 to 694 West Eighth St., Cincinnati, O., 
Manufacturers of Cane Machinery, Steam-Engines, Shaker 


Thresher, Farm, School, and Church Bells, etc. 
Nonpareil Farm, Feed, Bone, 
Drug, and Hand - grinding 
MILLS. Ten sizes. Also the 
French Cone Burr Mills. Cot- 
ton-Seed Hullers. Illustrated 
pamphlet free. Address 
SEDGEBEER, SHEP- 
ARD & MILLER, 
181 East Front 8t., 
Cincinnati, O. 























THomas T. TASKER, JR., Srepuen IP. M. TASKER. 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO. 


PASCAL IRON WORKS, Philadelphia. 
TASKER IRON WORKS, New Castle, Delaware. 
Offices & Warehouses, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 


Manufacturers of Wrought Iron Tubes, plain, galvanized 
and rubber coated, Boiler Tubes. Oil Well Tubing and 
Casing. Gas and Steam Fittings, Valves and Cocks. Gas 
and Steam Fitters’ Tools. Cast Iron Pipe. Lamp Posts 
and Lanterns. Improved Coal Gas Apparatus, &c, 


Id call cial attention toour Patent 
sai wovVulcanized Rubber-coated Tube. ey 


HARNESS, BLANKETS, 








HORSE CLOTHING, and HORSE FURNISH- 
ING GOODS of every description. 

Style and grade at prices that please everybody. 
ELECANT NEW STYLES FOR THIS 
FALL AND WINTER. 

. Cc. M. MOSEMAN & BRO., 
Manufacturers, 114 Chambers St., N. Y. 
Send for Iliustrated Price-List. 


PHILIP’S SPIRAL CORN 
HUSKING =MACHINE. 


does its work thoroughly-—stripping every 
ear and nubbing, large or small, completely 
of husks and silk. Any ordinary two-horse 
power is sufficient to operate the machine, 
which is capable of husking 60 bushels per 
hour. No Farmer can afford to do without 
it. For Circulars or further information, 
Address PETER PHILIP, President, Stock- 
port, N. Y., or the Company, Hudson, N. Y. 








R. H. ALLEN & CO., of New York, are sole 
agents for Philip’s Spiral Corn Husker in the 
city of New York, and sell it at the Company’s 
price. 


EUREKA SELLS AT SIGHT. 


Does Two Men’s Work. 


No sore or cold fingers.—Best Cast- 
steel.—Last a Lifetime. — Taken 6 
Premiums. — Every Farmer wants 
them.—Will send 2 Samples, post- 
aid, for 60 cents—or 4 Styles for 

1.00. Agents wanted. 

PLUMB & CO., 

HUSKER. 108 South 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa 


iS FOUNTAIN PUNP. | 

















GARDEN ENGINE AND FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER.—For Wash- 
ing Windows, Carriages, etc. 
Protects Buildings from Fire, 
and Trees, Vines, etc., from 
Insects. Throws water 50 ft. 
Easily carried. No Dwelling, 
Country Home, or Factory 
should be without the Foun- 
Illustrated Circul J. A WHITMAN : se ue Pres hi 
, cular. J. A. Ole Proprietor 
and Manufacturer, Providence, R. I. 4 z 4 








THE PEOPLE’S 


Force Pumps. 


Awarded medal of American In- 
stitute over all competitors last fall. 
For the house and out of doors. 
Non-treezing,and adaptable to wells 
from 6 to 100 feet deep. Highly re- 
commended for city houses on ac- 
count of their great power. Parties 
about to rns ge themselves are in- 
vited to call and examine. Circu- 
lars sent on application. Plumbers 
# are particularly requested to call. 

See Ogden Farm Papers, Dec., 1871. 
m= 11 See ‘Notes from the Pines,” on 

i) o Page 182, May number, of American 
os Agriculturist, 1874, 
ae Certain parties, with the intent 


to profit by the well earned reputation of these pumps, the 
pod of Jaith ful manufacture, having imitated them, the 






| Public are cautioned to look for the name, ** People’s a 
| ng 


Patented Aug. 31, 1869, cast on the lid, to insure obtain: 
the genuine article, and to avoid litigation. 


W. S. BLUNT, 77 Beekman Street, New York. 


AUTOMATIC 
PUMPS. 


Water driven to any height 
and distance by haan tips a= air. 
Country houses supplied cheaply 
and certainly for bath-rooms, 
water closets, hot and cold water 
faucets, etc. 

Plenty of fresh water for stock 
on farms. Address 

HARTFORD Pump Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 
Mason C, WELD, 
- 189 & 191 Water St., New York. 
_ AmEs PLow Co., 
‘ Quincy Hall, Boston 


IIGGANUM MANUFACTURING 60, 


HIGGANUM, CT,, 
MANUFACTURERS OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS OF ALL 
KINDS AND DESCRIPTION. 


Send for a Catalogue, with a description of THE 
SILVER EAGLE PLOW, the best plow duilt/ Our 
new Farmer’s Almanac will be published in November. 
Will be mailed to any address upon receipt of stamp. 


OVER 5000 IN USE OF 


INCERSOLL’S 
COTTON AND WOOL PRESSES, 
INGERSOLL'S HAY AND STRAW PIRESSE 









































INGERSOLL’S RAG AND PRESSES, 

INGERSOLL’S HIDE AND HAIR PRESSES, 

BOTH HAND AND HORSE-POWER PRESSES, 

for baling all kinds of material, on hand and made to order. 

For price-list and full information, call on or address the 
manufacturers, - INGERSOLL & BALSTON, 

Greenpoint, (Brooklyn), N. Y, 

S the only Machine 

M By - S$ J that can knit all sizes 

of work, and narrow 

and widen it; that can 

< shape and ComMpPLeTr, 

KNI i | INC without hand - finish- 

ing, seamless Hosiery, 

Gloves, and Mittens, or 

ACHINE J Phanatic: 

or knit Ribbed, Double, 

| and Fancy stitches for 

Wnderwear, Jackets, Shawls 5 carfs, etc. It knits over 25 

different Garments. Over 100 per cent Profit in Manufac- 

turing Knit Goods. The }armer trebles the value of his 

Wool by converting it into Knit Goods. Women make 

5.00 a day with it. Agents wanted. Send stamp tor 

Samples of work, and reduced Price-List. Address, LAMB 

KNITTING MACHINE CO., at Chicopee Falls, Mass.; 

Cincinnati, O., or Chicago, 11). 





Wrought Iron Fencing 
of the Best English Make. 
Can be set up with ease—is 

an absolute protection against 

cattle —is ornamental, and 
practically indestructible. Is 
superior to every other form 
of enclosure, Send for illus- 
trated circular. 

YARNALL & TRIMBLE 

147 S. Front St., Philadelphia. 


FFENCE_ PERMANENT and POR. 
TABLE—best ever devised. Send stamps for cir- 
culars. T. H. SPEAKMAN, 

26 North 7th St.. Philadelphia. 


MAYNARD’S BREECH-LOADING 
Combination Rifles and 
Shot-Guns. 
CENTRAL FIRE 


Reloading-Capped Cartridges. Send for 
Price-list with Zarget Lllustrations, 


Mass, Arms Co., Chicopee Falls. 


Patent Double Acting Balanced 


Valve Water Ram. Superior to all others, or_no 
sale. Address C. HODGKINS, Marlyoro, N. H. 


POTASH MANURES. 


German Sulphate of Potash, American do., full strength 5 
Muriate of Potash, Climax Superphosphate, and Dry Pow- 


dered Blood, for sale b 
IGEO. E. WHITE, 160 Front St.. New York, 
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erance and 
ers P Christian mo- 
rality. Whatever is 
| hurtful to Society it 


Progressive, always |~—~——~—_———_ 
up to the advancing 
thought of the times, 
the HOME MAGA- | condemns without 
| fear or favor, and 
THE GREAT HOUSEHOLD 3"; 
America, is more thoroughly identified with the People in 
— Home and Social Life than any other periodical in the 
rea 1) 2 W 
DEBORAH NORMAN; 228,"0°% 
By RossgeL_u, Rioge. These papers will be tresh and new, 
ona of unnsual interest. 
STORY TELLER,” 70" .3% 
partment 
will be unusually rich. Besides an abundance Of Short 
“ 99 
THE LION IN LOVE,” 00k 
READER,” two large and splendid premium engravings. 
One of these is sent free to every subscriber. 
a year is the price of “ARTHUR'S ILLUSTRATED 


432 
ZINE takes rank 
makes itself felt in 
¢ AND HER RE- 
Stories, two or three serials will be ce en Soins | see year. 
° HOME MAGAZINE oe In clubs ; 3 copies tor $6; 


| AGUINE, 
ILLUSTRATED HOME AGAZINE 
Bright, Cheerful, 
with the leading and 10 | 
most influential pe-| “= = | People as a Same | 
riodicaisof the day. ‘for good. 

Maga- 
warp.” A new serial story By I. S. ArTHUR will be com- 
— in January. eensercs 

or, A 

FIFTY YEARS AGO; oy ThE Wes 
BUTTERICK’S NEW PAT? NS for la- 
dies’ and ‘childrens? aeeeee are 

given by special ON IN every month. 
E and “ THE IN- 
6 and one extra to getter up of club $i2. 10 and one extra 
$20. 02 15 cents must be added to each subscription for 
Specimen nunibers 


prepayment of postage for the year. 
5 cents, in currency or postage stamps. 


T. & ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PETERSON'S JOURNAL 


OF POPULAR LITERATURE. 
ALL ARTICLES COMPLETE IN EACH NUMBER. 


Messrs. H. Peterson & Co., well known throngh the 
country from their connection for ay years with the 
SATURDAY EVENING Post, will_shortly begin the publica- 
tion of a First-Class Monthly Magazine, to be entitled 
PeTerson’s JouRNAr, and to be devoted to the most 
popular literature of. the day. 

PETERSON’S JOURNAL, the first number of which will be 
issued for December, 1874, will be the cheapest Frrst-CLass 
MAGAZINE published in Ameri ica—and will aim to furnish a 
greater amount of superior reaiing matter, ina more elegant 
form, than can be procured elsewhere for the same price. 
It will avoid all continued stories, the publishers believing 
that the breaking off of the narrative each month interferes 
with the enjoyment of the reader. Each NUMBER WILL 
THUS BE COMPLETE IN ITSELF—and will present regularly 
a variety of popular stories and miscellaneous papers, writ- 
ten by some of the most talented authors of this country 
and England. 

In order to give time for the puilication of the new 
Journal to become known to our host of old f: iends through- 
out the country, the first number—that for December—will 
be ready early in October. 

Terms $3.00 year. An extra copy will be supplied gratis 
for every club of Five Subscribers at $3.00 each. The post- 
age will be prepaid by the publishers, without extra char ge, 
in accordance with the new lew. Specimen copies 25 cents. 
No specimens sent gratis. Address, 


H. PETERSON & CO., 
920 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Five Thousand Good Books 


for sale, at a discount of 39 to 60 per cent from usual prices, 
Our third Great Clearance List sent free. 
ESTES & LAUR IAT, Boston. 


RARE OFFERS. 


We offer the Ladies’ Own Magazine 


From October ‘74, to Jannary °76, with a beautiful chromo 
for $2; or three months on trial for 25 cents. 


WE OFFER AGENTS $2 CASH 


Or $4 in premiums for three names, and better still for larger 
lists. e send a sample of the chromo and the Magazine 
three months for fifty cents, to those who will act as agents. 
The LADIES’ N is the Gaeen < all the Literary, 
Family and Fashion Magazines. ‘Try it a qu: aioe a make 
upaclub. Address LADIES’ own MAG AZINE CO., 
17 Nussan-st., New York, 

















Stevens’ Patent Breeche Loading Pocket Pistols 
and Pockes Rifle 8, Sporting lifles, and -_ ~ Guns. Also the 
noted Hnanter’s Vet Piste. Send for Cire 

J. STEVENS & co., PE aon Falls, Mass. 


ae al 


e 2 gee =r ; " . 
rt Saies an rom returns.” 
fov'our weekly Priceecurrent aba Marking Plate. 





COVERT & CO., Produce 
fiom Merchants, \o. 68 P earl Street, 
HY 


§@ Send 
te. MES 
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‘The Best and Cheapest Sunday-School Library.” 
GRAND CHEAP LIBRARY. 
and uot in auy other Select Library, 


by 212 large full page, tine eugravings, and many of the 
smaller size. 


| tive. The priceof the Library is $26.00, from which we make 
a discount Of TWENTY PER CENT to Sunday-schools, mak- 
ing the 


Net Price for Fifty Large Books, only $20.80. 
SoLp oNLY IN SETs.—Send for a complete Catalogue. 
Books of the size of these in this Library are usually sold 
at from $1.00 to $1.25 each, Nothing like this Library has 
been offered for such a small sum. 
PUBLISHED BY THE 


| AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


1122 Chestnut St., Philadelphia,—ALEx. KIrKPaTRICK. 
i, 8 & 10 Bible House, New York.—G. S. SCOFIELD. 
40 Winter Street, Boston —E. SHUTE. 

98 Dearborn Street, Chicago.—W. R. Port. 

207 North Sixth Street, St. Louis.—S. Paxson. 











THE GREAT MUSIC BOOKS 


For Conventions and Singing-Schools are 


THE SONG KING. 


By R. H. | PALMER. 


THE JOY. 


By P. P. BLISS. 


THE SONG ERA. 


By F. Ww. RCOT. 
The True Singing-Scheol Text Book. 
By A. N. JOHNSON. 


Price of cach, $7.50 per Dozen. 
Specimen Copy of cither, 75 Cents, (post- 
paid, by mail. Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Clarke's 


New Method s $ Piano-Forte. 


Endorsed by the Musical, Educational and 
general Press, and by Good Teachers, to be 


Beyond all Comparison the Best 


to be had at Book and Music stores. 
Sent by Mail, Price, $3.75. 


LEF & WALKER. }222,cnestnnt st 


PHILAPELPIIA. 
New Church Music Book, 
For 1874—1875. 
a 


THE GLHADESR! 


By H. R. Pater, assisted by L. O. EMERson. 


Just issued and ready for sale, Its success already as- 
sured. Its price is a retirn to ante-wir Church Book rates, 
and its contents new, fresh, ind cannot fail of winning a 
hearty endorsement from choir masters—the musical profes- 
sion and the musical public. Specimen pages free on ap- 


plication, 
PRICE $1.38. $12.00 PER DOZ. 


RIVER OF LIFE. 


FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 

















A sale of over 30,000 in less than one year attests the merit 
of this Book. ‘the Publishers are confident that no better 
Sabbath School Book has been published in years, and none 


given such entire satisfaction. 
Price 35 cts. B’ds; $3.60 per doz.; $30 per 100. 





THOMAS’ 
SACRED QUARTETS and ANTHEMS. 


This day published.—Has been many years in sig, ene 
and will be welcomed by all the lovers of Mr. Thomas 
Sacred Music—and who is not one? Asa Quartet Book for 


Price in Boards, $2.50. Cloth, $3.00. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS, H. DITSON & CO,, 
Boston. 711 B’dway New York. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Wine, Wife and Song.. by Strauss. 
A happy Circle Gallop... oe oo ings. 


| Choirs, it will be found indispensable. 
















La Fille de Mad: ‘m Angot. . Waltz. 
With Steam, Polk Ed. Strauss. 
Let's be Gry, Waltz ..J. Strauss, 
Regatta Veneziana ..F. Liszt. 
La Bella Lonise, Quickstep....c.6.  ceeeeeeeeeeee ees Rublee, 
Where the ‘ itrons Plossom.. Stranss, 


Who is a' my Window........ 
NE MIRO, css eekisbbisccep< pn sses 


O-borne. 
Abt. 


Whr throw away money on high- priced Musie when you | 


enn select fr: m_ our Catalocne of 700 pieces?) Any 2) Half- 


Dime, or 0 of Dime Series, mailed on receipt of One Dollar. 
Sold by oll booksellers, and can be ordered through any | 
newsdealer. Send stamp for Catalogue. 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 


355 Third Avenue, New York. 


This Library contains over 12,000 printed pages, illustrated | 


All the volumes in this Library are valuable and instruc. | 


| 


‘The Heraldof Health 


60 Choice Illustrated Volumes, 16mo., bound in Muslin, | 


Sept., Oct., Nov., and Dee. numbers fr 


; rv ee to ne 
subscribers for 1875, m4 


who send in their names immediately, 


The September number, among other able arti 
tains the following of great interest: 


1. The Literature of Quackery, 
2. Reform in Child Education, 
3. Tent-Life in Summer. 


This number will be given free ONLY to those who Bend | 
their names before Dec. Ist. The Oct. No. containg Dr. 


les, con. 


| Clarke’s remarkable article on 


1, The Building of a Good Brain, 


Also: 
2. Mosaic Food Laws, 


8. Headaches, How to Avoid Them, 
4. The Physical Life of the Germans, 
5. MALADIES CAUSED BY BOOTS AND SHOES, 


Also, Crimping the Hair; Varicose Veins; Salt Rheum. 
Diet for Lean Folks; How to stop the Spread of Typhoid 
Fever; Gloomy Feeling:; Insanity ; Dandruff; Dyeing the 
Hair; Baldness; Sad Breath; Periodic Drunkenness ; Fun. 
ny Poems; Perils of Weakness ; Girls’ Rowing Match ; Clean 
Water and Cow's Health; Care of the Eyes, etc., etc, 

The Noy. No. contains a very remarkable paper by Her. 
bert Spencer, on 


The Cause and Cure of Evils 


And many other papers too numcrous to name, 
We give for $2.00 premium: 


No. 1. THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
SHAKESPEARE, 


in one large volume, with good type and paper, of over 1000 
pages, and 86 illustrations. The most remarkable instance 
of cheapness we have any knowledye of. 


No. 2, The Greatest Premium Yet, 


For $2.25 we send HeraLD OF HEALTH and the great story 


Robinson Crusoe. 
Robinson Crusoe. 
Robinson Crusoe. 


In one beautiful volume, bound in cloth, gilt edges, and over 
600 pages. Every child will be delighted with this offer. 
CLUBBING RATES 

One copy, with both the above premiums. 
with Shakespeare, 15.10; ten copies, with 
$17.50; ten copies, with both the premiums, 

HERaLp oF HEALTH and l’remiums No.1 or No. 2, with 
any $4 magazine, both post-paid, $5 6) 5 New York Tribune, 
post-paid, and P remium No. 1 or 2%, $3.15; <Agriculturist, 
post-paid, and No, 1 or 2, $3.00 

The HenaLp or Heattn is the most substantial journal 
of its kind published, employing only the bist writers The 
Christiay Standard says: “It is a grest pet in our family, 
looked for with deep interest.” ‘The Christian World says: 
“ft is the best magazine of the day,” and the Scientific 
American siy~: “It contains more sensible articles than any 
magazine coming to our sanctum.’ 

In case none of the above premiums are wanted, we will 
send either of the following, with the HeraLp, for $2.00 


How to Educate Yourself. 
How to Make Money. 


Both by Gro. Cary EGGLESTON, 
Or, 


How to Behave. 


The latter is a perfect book of etiquette for the young. 


These three books are handsomely bound in cloth. For 
$3.00 we will send all the last named books and HERALD OF 
HEALTH. The books alone would cost $2.25. 


NOTICE.—In all cases send 10 —— additional for pre- 
payment of postage on Herald for 1875. Samples 15 cents. 


woop & HOLBROOK, 
13 & 15 Laight St., New York. 


Eating for Strength. 


This work, just ready, is a guide to eating, showing how 


53 ten copies, 
R 2:40 Crusoe, 


22.50. 











to feed one’s self or clildren, so as to get the best physical de- 
velopment. It is 4 books in one—ist, The Science of Eating. 
2nd, Receipts for making healthy food, 3a, Multitudinous 


| receipts for wholesome drinks. 4th, 209 questions answered. 


Price, by mail, $1.00, or with Heratp or Hearts $2.59. 


WorD & HOLBROOK, 
13 & 15 Laight St., New Yorke 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTOURIST. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION Terms (always in advance) : 
$1.50each for less than four copies: Four tonine copies, $1.25 
each: ‘fen to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: ‘Twenty copies 
and upward, $1 each. 10 cents extra must be forwarded 
with each subscription, for prepayment of postage for 1875. 
Papers are addressed to each name, 
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Ve wee 


SOMETHING 
Worth Looking Into 


By Every One. 


Please Examine Carefully and Thought- 
fully the Contents of this and next Pages ; 
see what is said, and what is offered ; it 
is eminently worthy of your attention. 


To Do Good 


at the same time 


| Make Money 


is certainly desirable. Mere money making is 
a low pursuit—especially when what you gain 
some one else must lose. But when your gain 
is also profitable to friends and neighbors with 
whom you deal, it is very pleasing. This 


Is Just What is Proposed 
to You in these Pages. 


Two men, equal in physical and mental 
power, with equal advantages, commence to- 
gether in any pursuit—in trade, commerce, 
manufactures, mechanics, farming, gardening, 
fruit-growing, stock-raising, or anything else. 
One uses what knowledge he has, and toils on 
early and late; he is neither idle nor lazy, but 
he depends mainly upon work alone. The 
second man does all this, but, in addition, he 
keeps his ears and eyes open; he picks up every 
item of information he can gather from the ex- 
perience and practice of others, learning quite 
as much perhaps from their failures as from 
their successes. He not only takes time to go 
and see what others do and how they do it, but 
he carefully studies every written or printed 
scrap, showing what others are doing, how 
they do it, how and when and why they suc- 
ceed, and how and when and why they fail. 
This knowledge he utilizes in his own business, 
and he prospers, because he constantly 


Makes the Brains 
Help the Hands. 


The brute animal uses his muscles only ; the 
human animal reasons and studies how he can 
use his muscles, his toil, to the best advantage. 

‘y sO much more as a man cultivates, develops 
nd uses his thinking power, by so much more 
oes he rise above not only the brutes, but 











above his fellows who depend almost entirely 
upon their physical efforts—their hard work. 


A Bit of History, 
and what came of it. 


Nearly 40 years ago, a Young Man, brought 
up to hard work on a Western stumpy farm, 
had finished sowing three of four adjoining 
10-acre wheat fields, all similar in soil, etc. 
While his team was resting at eventide, he 
pored over books and papers, and catching at 
an item, he took a lantern, went to the barn, 
made a solution of tar and water, wet the re- 
maining wheat seed in it, and the next morn- 
ing dried it off with slaked lime, and sowed it 
on the fourth field. The result was, an eacess 
of over 5 bushels per acre of nice plump wheat 
on the last 10 acres, which sold at $1.124 per 
bushel. The tar cost about 25cts. This single 
hint, gathered from reading, gave him at least 


$56.25....for 25 Cents. 


This led him to figuring upon the profit of 
studying into the experiences of other people. 
He reasoned that if two millions of the farmers 
of our country should read enough to each get 
and turn to account only one such hint, in the 
course of a year, there would be an aggregate 


Gain of $113,000,000 ! 


He saw at a glance that if every tiller of the 
soil, every mechanic, etc., would only. be on 
the sharp lookout for information, and could 
directly or indirectly learn what others were 
doing, and how they were doing, it would add 
greatly to the profit of each one’s labors. He 
further saw, that as few men have time or 
money to travel round, it would be of great ad- 
vantage if some one would gather up a mass of 
useful, practical information, print it, and scat- 
ter it among all others of like occupations. But 
to do this well, the person doing it must him- 
self be educated by work, by practice, by a 
good deal of observation, and by study and 
discipline of his own mind.—His ambition was 
stirred to do something in this direction, and 
he began studying night and day, as far as 
necessary farm work would allow; he dis- 
ciplined his mind to right thinking and reason- 
ing, by hard study of mathematics, languages, 
etc.; he went through the best Seminary, and 
then the best College course he could; he 
traveled many hundreds of miles on foot 
through different parts of the country, to see 
how different men practiced. He afterwards 
shut himself up in one of the best Laboratories 
in the country, to study out what aid could 
be got from chemistry and other sciences in re- 
gard to soils, manures, food of animals, etc., 
etc. He at the same time attended Medical 
and other lectures, to learn something of the use 
and misuse of medicines, etc. He had scarce- 
ly gone through this course of study, and 
learned enough to know that many of the pre- 
tended discoveries in agricultural science were 
unreliable, when he was earnestly invited to 
New York to help Edit a Journal thai had been 
struggling along for ten years. This was over 
twenty one years ago. Shortly after he invest- 
ed his all in purchasing the Journal, so that he 
could manage it according to his own views of 


| what was needed. He laid out his plans, and 


has since followed them, as detailed below: 





| 
| Est.—To popularize the Journal by adapting 
jthe reading to the wants of the entire family—in 
Country, Village and City. 


2d.—To print nothing that could lead anybody 
jastray, even if he had to leave out nine-tenths of 
ithe sensational items that so often filled newspaper 
‘columns, and even if he should sometimes be styled 
‘old fogy,’’ as was done, 


women, and to get the best sifted information, at 
any cost, not only that the Journal should have 
{powerful aid, and in great variety, but so that it 
would go on as a permanent institution, should he 
\himself fail in health or life. In fact, the paper 
was organized to run independently of himself, if 
jneed be, At its helm was placed Dr. GzoreE 
THURBER, one of the most practical men of our 
country, thoroughly informed in all departments. 
As assistants were engaged such men as JosEPH 
Harris, formerly editor of the Genesee Farmer, and 
the cultivator of a large farm in Western New-York, 
whose “ Walks and Talks,” detailing his own daily 
experiences, his successes and failures, have been 
leverywhere useful ; GEORGE E. WARING, JR. , whose 
;works and writings are widely known, and who cul- 
itivates a large farm in Rhode Island. With these 
jare the quaint and practical TimoTHY BUNKER, Esq., 
Henry STEWART; PETER HENDERSON, the eminent- 
ly successful gardener; Hon. FREDERICK MUENCH, 
of Missouri, and many others whose teachings, given 
from their practical experience, are held in the 
highest esteem by all who know them. . The House- 
keepers and Childrens’ Department have the aid of 
Faith RocHESTER, AUNT SvE, and others. All 
these, and many others, including hundreds of cor- 
respondents all over the country, have long given 
itheir best thoughts to this Journal, and still do so. 


| 
| 
| 3d.—To call to his aid the best practical men and 
| 
| 








| Ath.—To edit the Advertising Columns as well as 
\the reading matter, and shut out all advertisements 
lof Patent Medicines, all secret things of uncertain 
jvalue, all unreliable persons and dealers, etc., 80 
that the WHOLE PAPER, even to its advertising 
columns, should be entirely trustworthy. 


Sth.—To investigate and expose the various 
Humbugs. that prey upon the ignorance of country 
and city. This department has shewn up 2,000 
swindles, and saved the people millions of dollars. 


6th.—To supply the Journal at the bare cost of 
printing paper and press-work, depending upon fu- 
jture good advertisements to pay other expenses, 
and supply any reasonable profit, etc. 





7th.—To push the paper into the hands of| 


SEE oe 





jthe great mass who would be benefited by it. 





[=s~ As experience, facilities, and means increas- 
ed, the scope of this paper has been further en- 
larged to meet the wants of the entire country, es- 
pecially asa FAMILY JOURNAL. The Engraver’s art 
has been called in, and Dlustrations which teach so 
much more and faster than mere printed words 
can do, have been largely introduced—not ink 
daubs, but finely cut, beautiful pictures, executed 
in the highest style of the art, 


The Result. 


The above Journal, still called by its original 
name, the ‘‘ American Agriculturist ”—though 
having now a far wider range than is implied 
in its mere name—has found a hearty welcome 
every where, not only in the Country, and Cities, 
and Villages of every part of the American 
Continent, but it circulates largely in Australia, 
and in the Bslands of the Pacific, in distant 
Asia, along the coast and northern regions of 
Africa, away in Russia, and elsewhere through- 
out Europe. For seventeen years it has been is- 
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_ Toour Old Readers the Publishers beg to 
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sued in separate English and German Editions, 
each containing similar illustrations and read- 
ing matter, and supplied at the same price. It 


Exactly Meets 
People’s Wants. 


: It gathers, sifts, and condenses a vast 
F amount of reliable information for the 
- “Farm,” the “ Garden,” and the ‘‘ House- 
hold,” both for Village and City people. 

Its Suggestions have set tens of thou- 
sands of people on the road to profit. 

It has saved the people at large from 
millions of dollars of loss by explaining 
the tricks and wiles of specious swindlers. 





- 
od 


It gives every year at least 500 BEaAv- 
TIFUL and INSTRUCTIVE ENGRAY- 
INGS, costing $8,000 to $12,000, 
and every reader has perfect copies. 


More than $25,000 are expended 
every year in collecting and preparing 
the best and most useful information, 
hints, and suggestions, supplied by the 
experience and observation of practical 
men and women. (Indeed, it is hardly 
possible for any one, anywhere, to read this 
Journal a year, without getting some hint, 
that will directly or indirectly put many 
dollars inio his pocket, or at least save 
many dollars of loss.—Thousands upon 
thousands of persons have written, tel- 
ling how its teachings have put money in 
their pockets, many times tts cost. (These 
letters would fill many large volumes.) 
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Tens of thousands of ‘ Mechanics, 
Traders, Professional men, Factory-work- 
ers, etc., are now enjoying their pleasant 
garden-plots and yards, cultivated sole- 
ly from the directions of this Journal. 
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It is of universal utility, containing 
hints and suggestions useful in every part 
of the world. 


To Housekeepers everywhere it is 


of great value for its practical talks about 
all departments of home labor and care. 


To Children and Youth it affords 
pleasing Pictures and entertaining and 
instructive reading. 
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With all the above, it is the Cheapest 
Paper in the world, taking into account 
its size, its beauty, and the great expense and 
care devoted to its preparation. (Every 
volume contains more reading matter than 20 
ordinary Books which are sold at $1 each.) 


The PRICE per annum is only $1.50, of 
U. 8. Currency ; four to nine copies are sent for 
$1.25 each; ten to nineteen copies, for $1.20 
each, and twenty or more copies, only $1 each! 
(N.B.—As the Publishers will pay the post- 
age after Jan. 1, 1875, 10 cents in addition to 
the above terms must be sent with each sub- 
scription, to prepay this postage.) 

(The Publishers will pay the postage by the ton weight, 
80 that expense will be saved the subscrilers by the new 
arrangement, and the Publishers will be able to enlarge 
the paper from time to time, without doubling the 
“postage to the readers, as has hitherto been the case.) 


* 


ay, that while the long-time Managing Editor, 








and his full force of workers, will continue as 
heretofore, the Old Editor has returned from a 
year’s furlough, re-invigorated in health, and 
has disconnected himself from all other litera- 
ry journals and pursuits, and will hereafter de- 
vote himself to this Journal, and the Publishers 
believe you will find the American Agricultur- 
ist not only better than ever before, if possible, 
but detier and better, as time goes on. 

To New Readers let us say, that we be- 
lieve you will find great profit in reading the 
American Agriculturist a year. Try it! It 
will cost you but $1.50, (less than 4 a cent a 
day, which is easily saved,) and much less if you 
get three or more others to join you in a club. 








SPECIAL—ONE.—To each NEW Sub- 
scriber, who remits 25 cents extra (for mounting, 
postage, etc.) the Publishers will send, mownt- 
ed, packed, and prepaid, a9 BEAUTIFUL 
CHROMO, viz: “Up for Repairs,” 
or “ Mischief Brewing,” but the choice 
must be named at the time of subscribing. 


SPECIAL—TW0O-—Extra—Ev- 33 
ery subscriber for 1875 (Vol. XXXIV) 
received in November, 1874, will be 
entered at once, and (Greceive, with- 
out extra charge, the December num- 
ber of 1874. Thus, those subscribing 
in November, 1874, for the year 1875, 
will have the paper 18 months for 12 
months’ price. ——{3§~ Those subscrib- 
ing at any time for 1875, will get many 
times their money's worth in a year’s 
numbers of this superb Journal. The 
hints of a single page are often worth 
far more than the price for a whole year. 
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To ALL, we say, for American Agriculturist, 
You are Invited 
To Try it a Year, 


And thus Prove its Value; 


It will Pay You, 
And Pay You Well. 


Send subscription price, single or club, with 
postage (10c.) by Check or Draft on New York 
Banks (or P. O. Money Order,) payable to 
the Publishers, or Registered Money Letters. 


Orange Judd Company, Publishers, 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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AND NOW 


ABOUT 


“Doing Go0d so Making Money;” 


ALSO ABOUT 


Large Pay :.. Little Work, 


I.—If by your solicitation you persuade an- 
other to take and read the American Agricul- 
turist, you will do him a POSITIVE Goop. This 
Journal will benefit him many times its cost— 
and the Publishers will reward you as follows: 


Il.—They have selected with great care, and 
collected a very fine assortment of very useful 
and very desirable articles, good for one’s own 
use, or for ready cash sales. Every article is 








Jirst-rate—new, well made, direct from ‘adie 
manufactory of each. (39 See List of them ; 
the Table of Premiums, next page, and hii, 
ere Se, and especial} 
Descriptions and Illustrations of them = ; 
the following pages.—By large cash wholesale 
purchases, and by other favorable arra) : 
ments, the Publishers have secured these Pr 
articles on extraordinary terms and Juarantees 
and are thus able to supply them very advan, 
tageously, viz., they give them away to 
their friends, who coéperate with them in 
introducing this valuable Journal into other 
families—which can be done with little time op 
trouble, and for which the reward or Pay 
will be large, as detailed further on. Some 
of the articles are given for obtaining ag few 
as 3 subscribers at only $1.50 a year. 
N.B.—Their facilities for getting these good prs. 
mium articles, referred to above, are such that th 
publishers can generally afford twice as much for get. 
ting subscribers, by giving these premiums, as they 
could possibly pay in cash, while the articles offered 
are just as good as so much money, or in most cages 
better than money, on account of their special value, 
and they can be readily sold for cash, 
N.B.—Under similar, and even less favorable of. 
Jers, many persons have canvassed for subscribers as a 
busimess, receiving the Premiums, and selling 
them for cash, and they have thus secured salaries rang. 
ing ul the way from $200 to $3,500 a year, and 
this for working only part of the time. ( We quite recent. 
ly met a Mechanic on a steamer, who assured us that 
our paper, furnished him by one of our lady canvassers, 
had been worth hundreds of dollars. As she made 
over $2,000 a year, by receiving and selling our Premi- 
um Artisles for Subscribers which she obtained, she. 
certainly ‘made money and did good” at the same 
time—and this is only one of many cases.) But 


Any One 
Anywhere 


can collect and send us few or many names of 
subscribers, and receive a corresponding article, 
(one or more of them,) from our Premium List. 
Some start for large premiums, but, being 
otherwise occupied, they stop at a few names, 
and take any article offered for the number of 
names actually obtained. Others have started 
for a small premium, and finding the work 
very easy, have gone on, and obtained one or 
more of the most valuable articles. Every name 
sent for a Premium List, if so stated at the time 
of sending, is credited to the sender, and heis 
supplied with any premiums his names are en- 
titled to. FURTHER, while names should 
be sent in as fast as secured, so that the sub- 
scribers may begin to receive the papers, the 
canvasser can have any time desired for en- 
larging or completing a list, up to July 
Ist, 1875, but he can call for any premium 
he is entitled to at any time before, and it will be 
promptly forwarded. See “Haplanatory Notes.” 


Easy Work. 


The collection of subscribers is very easy, a3 
the paper is so cheap and valuable, that almost 
all will take it, if it is brought to their notice 
and its value properly explained. 


More than Fifteen Thousand Per- 
sons, Men, Women, and Children, in all parts 
of the Country, and in almost all stations of life, 
have been successfal in securing from 
one toa dozen or more of these Premiums, and 
with general satisfaction and pleasure. As 
many as 1,000 to 1,300 subscribers have 
been sent from single Post-offices by our pre 
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ium canvassers. There are iow Post-offices 


mi 
where there are not families enough who ought 


to have the American Agriculturist, to make up 
half a dozen larger or smaller Premium Clubs. 


Many LADIES have been successful in get- 


ting Sewing machines, and other household articles ; 
others make their entire living by canvassing and selling 
the articles. Some are annually laying up money in this 
way. (We have canvassers, who have worked thus for 


a dozen years or more.) 
Many BOYS and GIRLS have been 


quite successful in securing Dictionaries, Melodeons, and 
many other articies for themselves, and for presents. 


SCHOOLS often unite their efforts and se- 
cure Melodeons for their rooms, teacher’s presents, etc. 


CLERKS in Stores, Post-Offices, etc., 
have excellent opportunities, and many of these have 
obtained Watches and numerous other good articles. 


Many MARRIED MEN have quietly 
gathered clubs of subscribers, and surprised their wives 
with a Sewing Machine, articles of Silver Ware, etc. 


Many WOUNG MIEN have done the same 
thing for female friends, 

MEMBERS OF CHURCHES have 
united their efforts in making up clubs of subscribers, 
and obtained Sewing Machines for the Pastors, Melo- 
deons for the Churches, or Sunday School rooms, etc. 


Many SOLDIERS’ WIDOWS, and 
poor Tailors, have receivel Sewing Machines for 
clubs raised by a few kind-hearted neighbors. 


FARMERS’ LIBRARIES have been 
obtained for common use by the combined efforts of a 
few persons in a neighborhood, who have made up a pre- 
mium club of subscribers, and received our Rural Books. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES 
fave subscribed for a premium club, giving the paper ont 
as premiums to exhibitors, and received a Reaper, a Me- 
fodeon, or other article, from us, exhibited it at the Fairs, 
and then sold it at auction. Sometimes they raise sub- 
scriptions among members, and turn over the money re- 
ceived for the sale of the premium tothe general fund. 


MERCHANTS often make up clubs in 


their stores, and obtain the premiums for themselves. 


MERCHANTS, SHOE-MAKERS, 
TAILORS, and others, have subscribed for a whole 
premium club, given a subscription to any customer buy- 
ing $10, $15, or $20 worth of goods, and retained the 
premiums themselves. 


And NOW 


Let us look at some of the Premiums which 
are offered. The next Table tells the name and 
cash price of each article, and, (in the last 
column but one), gives the number of names 
sent in at the regular price of $1.50 a year that 
will secure any premium article. (The last 
column gives the number of names at the low- 
est club price for 20 or more names, that is $1 
each. Some persons quickly raise large clubs 
by taking all the names at $1 each, and them- 
selves pay the difference, 50 cents each, and 
thus get the premium articles very cheaply.) 





Explanatory Notes, 


N. B. 


Read and carefully Note the 
following Items: (a) All subscribers sent by 
one person count, though from several different Post- 
offices. But....(6) Tellus with each name or list of 
names sent, that it is for a premium....(c) Send the 
names as fast as obtained, that the subscribers may begin 
to receive the paper at once. You can have any time you 
wish up to next July, to complete your list....(@) Send 
the exact money with cach list of names, so that there 
may be no confusion of money accounts....(¢) Old and 
new subscribers all count in premium clubs, but a por- 
tion, at least, should be new names; it is partly to get 
these that we offer premiums to canvassers....(7/) Spe- 
cimen Numbers, etc., will be supplied free, as needed by 
canvaszers, but they should be used carefully and eco- 
nomically, and where they will ¢el/....(g) Remit money 
in Checks on New York Banks or Bankers, payable to 





order of Orange Judd Company, or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtainable, Register Money 
Letters, affixing stamps both for the postage and registry ; 
put in the money and seal the letter in the presence of 
the Post-master, and take his receipt for it. Money sent 
in any of the above ways is at ourrisk ; otherwise it is not. 


Table of Premiums. 


{In the following table is given the price of each article, 
and the number of subscribers required to get it free, at the 
regular rates of $1.50 a year, andalso at theclub rates of $14 
year.] Description of Premiums on next pages. 




















TABLE of Premiumsand Terms __, || Vumber 
For Volume 34—(1875). 38) rivers 
BEGINNING NOW. 34 | aie 
or 
Open to all—No Competition. at 
No. Names of Premium Articles. 3} ante 2 #1. 
1—Tea Set (lacus Hart sensed "0 we $50 00 00|| 66 | 225 
—Ice Pitcher....... (do. do. o~ -$16 00}; 24 80 
— CASter8........0005 0. do. o++eB 900) 17) 54 
—Cake Basket...... do. do. do. - «$12 00/! 19 | 65 
Z ay Butter a do.) ....8800!! 16] 52 
G—One Dozen Teasp dO) 0.4 00}| 15 | 45 
—One Dozen Tabless poone do. do.) ....$12 00}| 19 | 65 
one es Table a aS ooo Ble 4 19| 6 
— 2 C Wis) 
10-— Child's Knife, Fork & Spoon (do.) 00}! 12 pu 
11—Moore’s Floral Set (Moore dO) a. aay ee 
12—Goild Pen, Sil. Case (Geo. F. a 8.) . 25] | 30 
13—Gold Pen and Silver Case (do. do.).. 00}} 12] $7 
14—Golda Pen, mys gold-tipped(do, do. Rh 600}; 15] 45 
15—Ladies’ Gold Pen & Rubber Case (do.)..8 6 00}} 15 | 45 
16—Paragon Pat. Revolving Pencil (do.).$150| 4}... 
17—Paragon Pat. Revolving | Sage ve 800:/} 8s!| 30 
18—Payson’s Indelible Ink—Pen, etc....... a S|... 
19—Child’s Carriage....... C.W. ee Dare) $20 00}; 80 | 102 
20—Chiid’s Self-operating Swir ang Ss a: 8400) 9) 82 
1—Doli’s Cott age Os do -$500)/ 12] 37 
4 b— Crandalte uilding Blocks... - $200) 5/| @ 
—Crandall’s Masquerade Bloc - $100) 3g)... 
—Crandall’s Acrobats 100! 31° 
25—Pocket Tool Holder ( Miller's Faiis Co. ) 100| 3): 
26—Bracket Saw oqo: do. 1 25| 2 he 
3'7—"* Peoples’ “Pump (WwW. s. Buind.. 12 00!} 19 | 65 
28—Non-freezing Out-door Pump (do. do.)$21 00) 110 
29—Excelsior Pocket Microscope one 
ite Optical Instrument eee. B 2 TD} 27 
30—Two, “ Pocket Soap. Bustle eto CBtiss) 1 00) bh 
31—Turn-table Apple Pare Goode) 1 00) 
$3 Geman Apple yi 3 "3 icer a 1 00)| 
—Family Cherry pe (90 1 00)! 
34—Knives and Fo is (Patterson Hoe. ya “38 | 
35—Knives and Fork 19 00) 
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36—Carver and Fork on 
3 —French Cook’s Knife, k, and a 
Ei Meri — do p nd Bee 


o— bs 
5 mr yee ay (to. do.) ; 
43 —Multum in Parvo 

— Garden Seeds& Flower pelea) 
p> ily neat Family Knitting Machine 
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Q Enitti ye —- Co.)....$35 
45—Sewing Machine (Secor)...........+..-5 $62 
46—Beckwith Portable Famiiy Sew’g Mach$20 
4'7— Washing Machine (Doty’s)............. $14 00) 
48— Clothes Wringer ( et nlveren al). 
49—Melodeon,4-oct’e (G.A. Prince & Co. 78) .890 00) 1 

0—Piano,Spiendia %-oct. (Stineeay do's) 4 00|! 625 
1—Silver Watch (American Wate 00} 50 
—Breech-loading Pocket Rifle ........... rity 00) 24 
—Double-bbl. Gun (Edwin 8. Harris) 00!| 46 
oe Prait’s Astral eo oem bya: $285) 7 
Cahoon’s Broadcast Seed-sower........ ig 00} 18 
Z— Family Scales (Fairbanks & 400} 21 
Worcester’s Great Illust’ed Dictionary$i0 00|} 18 
9—Any back Volume Agriculturist | 3 gt | aa 
Q—Any Two Back vorames do & 1) ran 
61—Any Three do. do. $5 13 
62—Any Four do. Go. do. ses zi 15 
3—Any zie do. do. do. 33 17 
7 = 0. do. do. 3 Q$10 19 
—Any Seven ao. do. do. S $12 21 
66—Any Eig do. do. S 14 


e7—: Each aaa Vou. at same rate.) 
67—Lighteen Vols. XVI to XXXI1II. 


3 
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68—Any Back Vol. Agriculturist 
69—Any Two Back Volumes do. 

70—Any Three do. do. do. 
71—Any Four do. do. do. 


_ 
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7 
34 
34 
22 
27 
22 
80 
22 
162 
100 
70 
47 
1630 
165 
150 
BY 
6—Hand Cultivator & Weeder (Comstock) 92} 17] 54 
Co. 00) 70 
58 
20 
29 
37 
47 
54 
61 
68 
74 
145 
24 
48 
‘ 
82 
92 
102 
110 
192 
58 
85 

















3 
8 
boy 
72—Any Five do. do. do. 3 i| 4 
73—Any Six do. do. do. & i\| 24 
'74—Any Seven do. do. do. ns | OF 
75—Any Fight do. do. do. 2 | 30 
56—Any Nine do. do. do. 2 | 33 
—(Each ad’l volume at game rate) g A | SR EE 
"'9—Fighteen Vols. XVI to XXXIII. } _~ $45 00)!" "62 
78—A $10 Library (Your Choice.) | . $10 00); 18 
79—A $15 Library do. DSSF15 00); 24 
80—A $20 Library do. 35920 00,' 31 | 106 
81—A $25 Library do. 5 §825 00) 33 | 125 
S2—A #30 Library do. S13 $30 OO}! 44 | 144 
83—A $35 Library do. 3S, $35 00 50 | 162 
84—A $40 Library do. 8 S340 00;; 56! 177 
85—A $45 Library do. 33845 00) 62 | 192 
86—A S50 Library — do. SS850 00) 63 | 207 
87—A $60 Library — do. 3°90 00 80 | 237 
88-4875 Library do. } 35% 00 | 100 | 282 
9—A $100 Lid: do. 100 00,, 125 | 360 
O—A Choice of Good Books. (See Description. ELS 


ee Every Premium article is new and of the very 
best manufacture. No charge is made for packing or 
boxing any article in our Premium List. The Premiums, 
Nos. 12 to 18, 22 to 26, 29 and 30, 38 to 43, 
and 59 to 90, inclusive, will each be delivered FREE of 
all charges, by mail or express (at the Post-office or express 
Office nearest the recipient) to any place in the United States 
or Territories.—The other articles cost the recipient only the 
freight after leaving the manufactory of each, by any con- 
veyance desired. See Descriptions Following: 


PREMIUM No. 1.—A splendid Tea 
Set of six pieces, full size, viz.: a Coffee Pot, a Tea Pot, 
a Sugar Bowl, a Cream Cup, a Slop Bowl, and a Spoon 





Holder—tasteful enough for the most stylish mansion 
—all beautiful, of uniform design, late pattern, with 
raised and embossed figure work. They are none of the 
common cheap silver-washed stuff that will look finely 
so long as unused, but are the dest triple-plate on white 
metal. (See notes on plated ware, just below.) For all 
practical purposes, and for ornament, they will be as 
good as sclid silver, for years. No Premium we have 





supplied has been more commended than these articles in 
premiums 1 to10. This No. 1, (and the others also), 
afford to a multitude of persons a rare opportunity to 
get beautiful and useful articles for home use and for 
marriage and other gifts. It will be comparatively easy 
to collect names of subscribers enough to secure one or 
more of these articles. A large number of persons have 
done 30. JUST HERE, we append 


A few Hints about Silver Plated Ware. 
—By the Electro-process it is possible to spread a single 
silver dollar over hundreds of square feet of surface, and 
cover it so perfectly that nothing but pure silver will be 
seen, but the thin film quickly wears off. By the same 
process continued, the silver coat may be put on to any 
desired thickness. It will be seen, then, that the real 
value of plated ware depends mainly upon the honesty 
and integrity of the manufacturer. We would hardly 
take as a gift much of the plated ware sold in the gener- 
al market. Some of those articles can be bought very 
low, but they are very dear. As a security to our read- 
ers, and for our own good name, we get all our silver 
ware premiums from the Lucius Hart MANUFACTURING 
Company, 4 & 6 Burling Slip. They warrant each article 
supplied to us to be the best Triple-plate, such as we 
have ourselves used many years with great satisfaction. 
N. B.—These articles are also made of a strong white 
metal base, so that if by accident, or long hard use, the 
heavy silver plate should wear off at any point or corner, 
it shows very little. The late Lucrvs Hart, the “Veteran 
Sunday School Man,” was engaged in the same place 
and business for nearly a quarter of a century, and we 
know he cared more for good repute and integrity than 
for profit. The Company which bears his name, (and in- 
cludes some of his family), we believe to be actuated by 
the same high motives, with a determination to sustain 
his high reputation, and we feel great satisfaction and 
confidence in supplying premium articles manufactured 
by them, and we believe we do our readers a favor in 
offering them these articles, viz—Premiums 1 to 10. 


No. 2.—Ice (or water) Pitcher.— 
(See Engraving.)—A large highly Ornamental Article, 
that will adorn the table, as well as serve a very useful 


Premium 2 





purpose, and last many years, with no danger of break- 
age. Itis of the same make, same metal, plating. etc., 
as No. 1.—For 32subscribers, at $1.50 each, we wii! send 
the Pitcher anda round Salver, cf psttern to cor- 
respond, (value $21.00).—For 4: suoscribers we will send 
the Pitcher and a lavz2 ‘¢-inch Oval Salwer (value 
$30), which is Ixrge enough te hold the Pitcher and two 
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goblets.--For 51 subscribers, we will send the Pitcher, 
the Oval Salver, and 2 pair of beautiful Goblets, 
silver without, and gold-plated inside, (value $37.00). 
This Complete Set is exceedingly desirable, though 
the Pitcher alone, or that with the Round Tray, or the 
large Oval Salver, will answer well for use or ornament. 





No. 3.—Casters.—aA handsome pattern, rich- 
ly chased, containing four casters and mustard bottle— 
useful, necessary, ornamental for every dining table. 
The engraving does not show its full beauty. It is from 
thesame makers, and of same metal and plating, as No.'1. 





Premium 4 





No. 4.—Cake Basket.—An elegant pat- 
tern, oval-shaped, nicely chased—a very taking, useful, 
and beautiful table ornament—is just the thing every one 
wants. From same makers and same metal as No. 1. 


Neo. 5.—HRevolving Butter Cooler. 
—(See Engraving.)—This is a really good and useful ar- 
ticle, as well as an ornamental one. It is so arranged 
that a very little ice in the holder under the plate will 






Keep butter cool and fresh for a long time on the table, 
in the hottest weather. The cover revolves, turn- 
neath the plate, out of sight when the butter 
over it as shown in the engraving, to pro- 





warmth, and prevents radiation, thus keeping the butter 
cool. The whole is in four pieces, which can all be taken 
apart for washing. Same metal, from same House as No.1. 


No. 6.—One Dozen Tea-Spoons.— 
No. 7.—One Dozen Table-Spoons.— 
These are “ figured tips,” ‘Olive-leaf pattern, all of the 
same metal, plating, etc., and from same makers as No. 
1. They are as beautiful and as serviceable for years, as 
solid silver spoons. See notes above about plated ware. 
These spoons are far cheaper than any others we have 
found at half the price, and are well worth canvassing for. 


No. 8.—One Dozen Table-Forks.— 
The same description and remarks apply to these as to No. 
6. Weselect as Premiums only such articles as we can 
warrant in quality and price, and such as are serviceable. 


No. 9.— Child’s 
Cup.—(Se Engraving). 
—A beautiful gift for the 
Little One. Triple-plated on 
the outside, and gilded on 
the inside. It never breaks, 
and will last fer many years 
—indeed, be a life-keepsake. 
Obtain only 7 subscribers, (as 
noted in Premium Table, 
page 435,) and you can se- 
cure one of these beautiful 
cups for your own child, or aname-sake, or other favorite. 





Premium 9 ‘ 


No. 10.—Child’s Knife, Fork and 
Spoon.—This is also a beautifal gift fora child. The 
articles are triple-plated, finely figured with ivy-leaf pat- 
tern, and put up ina handsome silk-lined morocco case. 


(=~ All of the above tem Premiums are made and 
warranted as represented, the best triple-plate on white 
metal—by the Lucius Hart ManuFAcTURING CoMPANY, 
referred to in the notes about Plated Ware on page 435. 


No. 11.—Moore’s Floral Set.—This 
is a beautiful Premium—a complete set of Ladies? or 
Children’s Garden Tools, for the cultivation of 
flowers, consisting or a Floral Hoe, Spade, Fork and Rake, 
(as shown in the engraving). They are made of the dest 
steel and iron, with finely polished hard-wood handles, 
light, durable, and highly finished, and each set inclosed 
ina box. They will be found very convenient in the 
garden and greenhouse. They are useful pleasing toys 
for the little folks, requiring only 3 subscribers to get 





{a Ba " Premium Il 


them free. Better get more subscribers, and secure half 
a dozen sets, or more, for others to come with yours, 
as they can all come cheaply as freight. Made by the 
MoorE MANUFACTURING Company, Kensington, Conn. 


ever-pointed Pencils, in extension, coin-silver cases.—(The 
engraving shows the different parts of the pen, holder, | 
and pencil. The pencil portion contains a magazine of 
black lead points.—Premium No. 12 contains the best 
No. 4 Gold Pen; and No. 13 the best No. 6 Gold Pen, 
which is the same style, but larger. No. 14 contains No. 
% Gold Pen, in Gold-tipped Ebony Holder. Zach pen will 
be sent in @ NEAT LEATHER CASE by mail, post-paid. 
(When ordering, please indicate whether a stiff, or lim- 
ber, or medium pen is desired. If desired, after trial 
but not use, a pencan be returned by mail, registered, 
and exchanged for one of different stiffness, by enclosing 
3 cents for postage on exchanged pen. These pens are 


Premi- 
um 12 
made by G. F. Hawxes, 66 Nassau St., and have obtain- 
ed an excellent reputation. We have known the maker 
and his goods many years, and highly recommend them. 


No. 15.—Ladics’ Fine Gold Pen, 
in Rubber Vase, Gold Mounted, with Screw Extension, 
and Gold Ever-pointed Pencil. A beautiful present fora 








Nos. 16, 17.—Paragon P and 
volving Pencil.—This is a beautiful 
which is extended or closed by pulling o 
head. The engraving shows the Pencil ¢ 


¢ 


Pecket Pencil, 
r Pressing the 
losed for Carry. 
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Premiums 

16,17 
ing suspended from a chain if desired ; als 
opened for use. Simply pulling the ring, Je 
case, and throws out the pencil. They are made wi 
great care, and every Pencil warranted to work pala 
They are gold-plated, and will last tor years, We a 
two patterns, one for ladies, with ring for chain, at Su 
each, and one of heavier and firmer plate, at $3. Fro, 
| same maker as No. 12. Only 4 or8 subscribers required, 


0 shows it 
Dgthens the 


No. 18.—Payson’s Indelible Ink 
and Briggs’s Marking-Pen Combination, 
—(See Engraving.)—Payson’s Indelible Ink jg too w ell 
known to need further com- 
mendation. It is almost In- 
dispensable in the family. 
Briggs’s Marking-Pen has 
been before the public for 
fifteen years, und is justly 
celebrated for all kinds of 
marking, and particularly for 
writing upon coarse fabrics. 
The Pen and Ink bottle are 
put up in a neat box-wood 
case; the glass pen unjoints 
in the middle and fits inside, 
the case. The whole is thus 
portable and always ready 
for use, and protected from 
injury by evaporation or breakage. We have used this 
pen and ink for several years with entire sstisfaction, 





Premium 18 



















No. 19.—Child’s Carriage, or Pers 
ambulator.—An elegant carriage, handsomely fin- 
ished, upholstered with veps, has full plate tinned joints, 
handle tips, side lights, dash rail, panel body, and carpe 
on the bottom—all well made. A beautiful thing fur use, 
or fora Gift, or for Sale, and easily obtained free by a 
few evenings’ canvass, These carriages are from the well- 
*cnown manufactarer,C, W. F. Dare, 47 Cortlandt st.,N.Y. 
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No. 20.—Child’s Patent Propeller 





lady teacher or friend. From the same maker as No. 12. 





or Self-Operating Swing.—A pleasing thing for 
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alittle boy or girl. The seat of the swing is upholstered 
with enameled cloth, showily painted, and hooks and all 
complete accompany it—ready to be suspended anywhere, 
where the four hooks can be driven over-head. When it 
1s hung up, the hooks over-head to which the lever ropes 
are attached, must be set about one foot in front of the 
hooks to which the maén ropes are attached. A child is 
delighted with being able to swing himself by simply 
pulling and pushing the handles. Nine subscribers 
easily obtained in an evening or two, will secure one 
fre. From C, W. F, Dane, 47 Cortlandt St., New York. 


No. 21.—Doll’s Cottage Chamber 
Set.—Eight pieces of furniture, prettily painted: Bed- 
stead (size 113418 inches), Bureau, Table, Commode, 
Towel-rack, two Chairs, one Rocking-chair. Will occupy 
and please the little Girl, and give her early lessons of 
order in housekeeping. A free sct requires enly a dozen 
subscribers. Many Boys can each collect twelve sub- 
scribers, and get this Premium asa present for a little 
Sister or Cousin. We have many successful little can- 
yassers. Made byC. W. F. Dang, 47 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


Premium 21 





No. 22. — Crandall’s Improved 
Building Blocks furnish a most attractive 
amusement for children. Churches, Dwellings, Barns, 
Mills, Fences, Furniture, ete., in almost endless va- 
riety, can be built with them, and the structures remain 
sofirm as to be carried about. For developing the in- 
genuity and taste of children they are unequaled. The 
Blocks are put up in neat boxes, accompanied by a large 
Ihustrated Sheet giving various designs of buildings, etc. 
This is one of the most successful toys ever invented. 


No. 23.—Crandall’s Masquerade 
Blocks.—These are put up in boxes; the blocks in 
each bax will make, by various combinations, 300 
different pictures in brilliant colors. They are not in- 
jured by washing, and afford endless amusement for chil- 
dren. They are very beautiful gifts for the little ones. 


No. 24.—Crandall’s Acrobats.— 
The most attractive, amusing and won- 
derful Toy of the age. Children everywhere, 
who have scen the Acrobats, are delighted with them. 
Thousands of figures can be made from the pieces in a sin- 
glebox. The pieces are variously colored, and there is no 
end of fun ina box of them. If you take your premiums 
in other articles, don’t fail to buy the children a box of 
these Acrobats. Most dealers in Toys are getting them, 
as fast as they can be supplied. The manufacturers are 
now making and selling about 1,500 boxes a day, 
80 popular is this ncw Toy and so great is the demand 
for it. 


No. 25.— Pocket Tool Holder.— 
(See Engraving.)—Every boy (or man) will be glad to get 
hold of this Premium. We have kept a similar, but less 





Premium 25 


perfect set in use many years, and found it very con- 
venient fora thousand little jobs. In a maple handle, 
which is hollow, with a lignum-vite head, are packed 
twenty miniature cast-steel tools, any one of which may 
be quickly adjusted to the handle.’ It will also grasp and 
hold for using anything from an 8-inch mill-file to a cam- 
bric needle. These are made for us by the MILLER’s 
Fatts MANUFACTURING Co., 78 Beekman St., New York. 


No, 26.—Bracket Saw.—(See Pngraving.) 
—Althouzh this is a little thing, size of frame being 
about 6X12 inches, it is sufficient for the manufacture of 
very many ornamental and useful articles, as Book Rests, 
Brackets, Boxes, etc., which the ingenuity of any person, 
young or old, may devise. The frame is rosewood high- 
ly polished, and the saws of tempered steel, four of 
which, with Designs and Directions, are sent with the 
frame. The Boy (or Man) will spend many an hour with 
this, which might be worse employed, and not only de- 


namental articles. We have seen a humble Parlor wholly 
adorned with brackets, 
frames,shelves,etc., which 
were mainly prepared 
by father and son from 
the wood of cigar boxes, 
with some from cedar and 
other shingles, and thin 
boards. The room was 
as attractive and pleas- 
ing to us under the cir- 
cumstances, as some other 
drawing-rooms _ furnish- 
ed with costly brackets, 
etageres, etc., at a cost of 
many hundreds of dollars. 
Four subscribers only will 
secure this Bracket Saw jree. Made by the MILLER’s 
FALLS MANUFACTURING Co., 73 Beckman St., New York. 





No. 27.—** Peopie’s Pump.°? — (See 








velop ingenuity and skill, but also turn ont usefal and or: 


Engraving.)—What most country families need. An én- 
door Force Pump for 1*% inch Sue- 
tion Pipe; capacity 15 to 18 gal- 
lons per minute. These pumps are 
tested to 150 pounds pressure, and 
will throw water from a hose pipe 
50 feet high, and 80 feet horizontal- 
ly. Being operated by a side shaft 
entering through the air-chamber, 
there is no piston rod to wear out 
brass stuffing box as in other pumps. 
They are among the most power- 
= ful, simple, and durable pumps to 

be had. The ease with which any 
part can be renewed in case of accident, or access had to 
the interior for repairs, commends them for greenhouses, 
farmers, and stockmen, as 
well as for city use. Award- 
ed Medal of American Insti- 
tute, as the Best Force Pump 
of all exhibited, Nov. 15th, 
1873. None genuine without 
**People’s Pump, Patented 
Aug. 31st, 1869,’ cast on the 
lid. Send for a descriptive 
circular to W. S. BLunt, 
MANUFACTURER,77 Beckman 
St., New York, and secure 
a free one through us for 
your own use, (or for sale at 
$12.) by simply sending us 
19subscribers, which you can 
readily collect during a very few evenings or rainy days. 





Premium 27 


No. 28. — Non-Freezing Out-door 
Force Pump.—This is another style of the popular 
‘People’s Pumps,” and by the same manufacturer. The 
description of Premium No. 2%, és also applicable to this, 
and while that is designed for in-door, this is for out- 
door service. For seven additional subscribers at $1.50 
each, we will send, with cither of the above pumps, four 
feet of hose, with couplings, and brass hose-pipe, price $3. 


No. 29. — Excelsior Pocket and 
Dissecting Microscope.—(See Engraving.)—The 
microscope reveals tous a beautiful world unseen by 
the uneided eye, and hardly conceived of, until one has 
the microscope before him. One of these instruments 
(the best obtainable) ought to be in every family, in 
country and city. It will furnish rational amusement for 
old and young, diverting the mind from baser pleasures, 
enlarging the conception of the skill and wisdom dis- 
played in creation, to say nothing of its usefulness in 
examining and detecting a multitude of noxious insects. 
We have long songht an instrument of this kind that, 
while complete enough to be of any use, would be cheap 
enough for general introduction. That which we now 
offer, though not having the power and appliances of one 
costing $20 to $100, or more, is yet very valuable and ser- 
vicable for the price, and the best we ean obtain for any 


Premium 29 





thing like the cost of thie, and we are happy in being able 
to supply such an instrument free to every one, sending 


will get many times his money’s worth in the paper it 
self, while the canvasser will have his microscope free, 
and can use it in interesting the others. Soin this case, 
as with all the premiums, the canvasser will ** Do Good 
and Make Money,” or get what is as valuable as money, 
or more so.)—The Premium Microscope (shown in the 
engraving,) is supplied with three Lenses, and is packed 
in a neat case for the pocket. It is patented by J. T. 
Bausch, of Rochester, N. Y., and is manufactured by the 
VuLcanitE OpTicaAL INSTRUMENT Co., and it is for 
sale by the dealers in optical instruments generally. 

& 


No. 30.—Pocket Soap Bubble Toy. 
—We enjoy seeing children blowing soap-bubbles. There 
is much philosophy involved in the whole operation, 
besides the skill of manipu- 
lation — but we must leave 
the Children’s Editor to dis- 
cuss the ‘‘ philosophy” of it 
in the Children’s Columns, 
The little toy offered is much 
superior to the clay pipe, and 
will greatly please all the 
boys and girls. Zwoof these 
toys will be given for this 
premium, and almost any 
child can readily get 3 sub- 
scribers at $1.50 each, and 
thus secure one of these for 
himself, and another to give 
away. It may be carried in 
the pocket, and can be used 
for blowing bubbles in- 
doors or out. Directions agcompany each one. Manu- 
factured by S. B. Briss, 34 Barclay street, New York. 





No. 31.—Turn-table Apple Parer, 
Improved.—(See Engraving. )}—No. 32. Clis 
max Apple Corer and Slicer.—No. 
33. Family Cherry Stoner.—aAll the 
above machines, which are most useful in every house- 
hold where apples and cherries are to be cared for, are 
manufactured by D. H. Goopr11, Antrim, N. H., and 99 
Chambers street, New York. We have never seen the 
work for which these machines were contrived, more 
rapidly or better done, than they will do it. The Apples 
are pared, cored, and sliced with the greatest facility, and 
the Cherries are readily relieved of their .stones, leaving 
the fruit in good shape. Only three subscribers are re- 





Premium 31 


quired to get any one of’ these, or nine subscribers for 
the whole of them, jree. See Premium Table. 


AnIllustrated Supplement 
containing full descriptions of all our 
Premiums, 1 to 90, will be sent free 
to all applicants. .We have room here 
for only Nos. 1 to 38. Weask-each of 
our Old Readers to kindly call at- 
tention to this fact, and either to raise a 
club of subscribers, and secure one of 
these useful and valuable Premiums for 
himself, or put some friend or neighbor 


in the way of doing the same. It is 





us barely seven subscribers. (Each of the subscribers 


Light Work for Good Pay. 
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THE TORSION SPRING 





in its various applications as 


WACON SPRINC, 
SEAT SPRINC, 
and TONCUE SPRINC, 
has been in use over Six Years, and for the last two 
years has obtained an enviable reputation wherever in- 
troduced. The principle of applying the elastic proper- 
ties in the 
Twist or Torsion of a Steel-Rod 

to mechanical purposes, has long been in familiar use 
as a door spring, but not to any great extent for other 


purposes til] a recent date. Its simplicity, and the ease with which it can be applied to nearly all purposes, for which a 
spring is. used, can not fail to produce an entire revolution in the manufacture of springs. It has been subjected to the 
severest tests, which were possible to apply, and has passed through the ordeal with a success gratifying and complete. 
It was awarded the First Premium and Medal over the Elliptic and all other competitors, at the American In- 
stitute, New York City, in No¥. mber, 1870. It is now being applied by the War Department to Government Wagons going 


on the Plains. 
1. It occupies but little space. 
the common spring. 


will weigh from 400 to 1,500 pounds less, than when supplied with the common truck spring. 
7. A wagon will last two or three times as long, when used with the Torsion Spring. 4 
9. A horse can draw twenty per cent more on a wagon with this spring 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


moved. 
greater loads can be carried by a wagon using it. 
than without. 10. It never loses its elasticity. 


4. It can be applied to any kind of farm wagon, without change of construction. 


2. It is light, weighing from 25.t060 poundscomplete. 3. It issold very much lower than 


5. A wagon 
6. It can be instantly re- 
8. Twenty per cent 


SCHENCK & SHERIDAN, Gencral Agents, FULTON, OSWEGO CO., N. Y. 


Or, ERIE TORSION SPRING "c0., ERIE, PENN. 





«6 The Opening of a Chest- 
nut Burr,” the new Story, by 
Rev. BE. P. oe, 
“ Barriers Burned Away,’ 
“What Can She Do?” &e., 
will be published in a few 
days by DODD & MEAD, 
762 Broadway, in one large 
12mo. vol. Price $1.75. 


Lovejoy’s New Style 
GLASS CUTTER 


And Putty Knife 
Cuts glass better than a dia- 
mon Everybody should 
have one. any child can use 
it. Sent to your address on 
receipt of 50c. and stamp by 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
220 Washington Bt 


Boston, - - = : 
Liberal Discount to _ and Retail Dealers. 


Ww AN TED proce. Te for the peoples’ family 
paper. “THE CONTRIBUTOR.” Six- 

teen pages. Rev. A Ean RLE writes for it. An elegant 
prom 4 ont $100" @ year. Nothing like it for agents. 
Nie beeeee ot mage ag - 8 ane * another, “ 82 in 
ours;” another, “ n ay.” For terms, samples 

be, address JH EARLE, bosses, Mass. = 


Red, Blue, White, 
GLASS CARDS {2,777 
Your N ame Beautifully 
on 1 doz. for 50c. post pd. ; $ doz. $1: Kustha aeoe aisieery 
where. Outfits 25c. Samples 8c, F.K. SMITH, Bangor, Maine. 


DODD & MEAD 


HAVE NOW READY: 
I. A New Volume of ‘ 
ABBOTT’S 


AMERICAN PIONEERS AND PATRIOTS, 
Captain Kid and the Early Buccaneers, 


By J. 8. C. ABBOTT. 
12mo. Illustrated. $1. 


Previous VoLUMEs re ae 
1. DANTEL BOONE. PET i ‘Stu YVESANT. 
2. MILES STANDISH. 5. KIT KARS 
3. FERDINAND DE SOTO, 6. DAVID CROCKETT. 


IL A New Book by EDWARD GARRETT. 
“BY STILL WATERS.” 


A STORY FOR QUIET HOURS. 
a2 meer 12 Illustrations. $1.75. 




















THE SAME AUTHOR 
OCCUPATIONS OF ‘A RETIRED LIFE, _ Remo. _ 
Ale omnddie © = 1.75 
THE CRUST AND THE GAKE...".".” o. 1.95 
PREMIUMS P TO EXPERIENCE. 1.3 
HE DEAD a jue o 145 
ehe ‘besee 1.75 
DR creshivcxe se RN Geiser axes 1.50 


& MEAD, Publishers, 
: Broadway, New York, 


author of 








pe AMERICAN DAIRY SALT COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
ONONDAGA FACTORY FILLED 


DAIRY & TABLE SALT, 


AT SYRACUSE, N. Y., 


Respectfully call the attention of Dairymen and others to 
the quality of the salt now being manufactured by them. 
Having for many years — been engaged in perfecting the 
yarious processes for the manufacture of this salt, and by 
adopting the best modes and machinery for the purpose, 
they feel warranted in saying to the consumer that the ar- 
ticle now produced is superior to any other either of foreign 
or domestic production. The following is & correct analysis 
of our + and also of the celebrated ee: 's English 
Salt, made ‘py Chas. A. Goessmann, Ph. Professor of 
Chemistry in 7 the Massachusetts Agrionicasdi College at 


Amherst, Mass: Onondaga 
Ashton Salt. Factor ae Filled. 

Chloride of Sodium........... 97.65 

Sulphate of Lime.............. 1.43 0.91 

Sulphate of Magnesia. pee pamahs 0.05 06 

Chloride of Magnesia.......... 0.06 ' 00 

Sulphate of Soda.............. 00 03 

Insoluble matter..........s000+ 05 12 
ater...... eocsccecece “paahennke 7 60 


100.00 
Circulars in regard to various tests made with this. salt in 
comparison with the best foreign article, also certificates 
from a large number of the best dairies in the State as to its 
uality, may be had on application to J. W. RKER, 
ecretary, Syracuse, N. Y.,to whom orders for salt may also 
be addressed. 
It is also for sale by the to of the Company in_princi- 
al Western Lake Ports, by ST. JoHn & Avery, 101 4 = 
road St. New York; Ropert GzEr, 109 Pier, Alban 
z. and by Salt Dealers generally throughout’ the State ot 


ork. 
inquire for Onondaga Porters J Filled Dairy Sait. 
J. W. BARKER, Pres. & Sec'y, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Patent Concave Ox-Shoes, 


Goes, 
The only forged ox-shoe made 
with concavity to fit hoof, and the 


We * Xi) 
best and cheapest. 
GREENFIELD TOOL CO., Greenfield, Mass. 


Patent Chemical Metallic Paints, 


GROUND IN OIL and MIXED, ready for use, in 
cans, kegs, and barrels. 
50 cts., $1, and $1.50 per gallon. 
Also Liquid Slate and English Roof Paints, 
round in oil, 50 cts. to $1.00 per gallon. 
Y. CITY OIL Co., Sole Agents, 116 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Nie nd for Cards of Colors and Testimonials, 


PRINDLE’S 


AGRICULTURAL STEAMER, 


This Steamer has been fourteen years in 
use; the patent is extended seven years 
more. Its equal for durability, economy 
and safety has not yet appeared. We have 
the exclusive manufacture of them, and 
shall be pleased to hear from those in want. 
Circulars sent free. Prize essays on cooked 
food for stock forwarded, postage paid, on 
receipt of 20 cents. 


BARROWS, SAVERY & CO, 
Philadelphia, 


Manufacturers of Tones, Enamelled and Plain Hollow- 
Ware and Sadirons, 


J.C. HAND & CO., Factors, Philadelphia. 
0A Acres on the Ocean for $15 


Acre, }¢ to 4 cash, balance to suit purchaser, 
Will divide t the farm. 1,500 Peach T: rees, Berries of all kinds, 
etc., all of — varieties. Combines fruit, jrock, grain, 


and’ grass lands A. P. BU 
Snow Hill, Worcester 'Co., Md. 


THos. MOLLOY, Treas. 
































ee aa, 
THE PATENT ~~ 


ARION 


PIA NO-FORTR 


Excels all others in Tone and Duy rabili 
and in Elegance of Finish, they 4 


are Unsurpassed, 

These Pianos are used exclusively j 
servatory of Music, and are reeoniniented by the BORG 
and the Press throughout the United State e rofea 

Before purchasing, write for Illustrate ad Pamph 
mention the Agriculturist. Phiet, ang 

ARION PIANO-FORTE Co., 
No. 5 East 14th Street, New York City, 
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I. 
IMPORTANT TO INVENTOR 


American Agriculturist 
PATENT DEPARTMENT 


In compliance with the request of numerous inven 
tors, we have organized a |i 


PATENT DEPARTMEMI 


in connection with this office for the transaction of al 
business connected with 


Securing Patents 
in the United States and foreign countries. 
The character for 
Reliability 
which has been maintained by the AMERICAN AGRI ~ 
TURIST for more than thirty years will be carefilly — 
guarded in this as in other departments. 4 


All Inventors 
desirous of procuring patents at moderate cost areit- | 
vited to forward (express prepaid) a model of their im 
vention, with a brief description of its working. Te 
model should not exceed one cubic foot in dimensidl, 7 
Upon receipt of model an opinion as to ae 4 
will be given free of charge. y 


Preliminary Examination — 
at the Patent Office, to determine yatenta- 4g 
> bility, will be promptly made for a fee of $5. a q 
4, Litigation of Patents. 
¥ The services of the best counsel have been 
secured to prosecute or protect before the 
U. 8. Courts and the Patent Office the claims 
of those intrusting their busincss to this 
* agency. 5 


‘ Specifications, drawings, engravings, Mo 
E dels, and all other appliances furnished at 








D 
E 
P 
T 








bis 


moderate prices. 
; Jn all dealings with this Department in- 


ventors may depend upon promptness, fideli- 
ty to their interests, and the best services BY" 
which can be rendered by thorough experts. - 


PATENT DEPARTMENT ‘ 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY; & 
245 Broadway, New York. 


For full particulars, address 
T AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST | 
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PRAIRIE, CORN-FIELD AND HERD OF CATTLE, SIX MILES WEST OF LINCOLN, NEB. 


IF YOU WANT A FARM OR HOME, 


YOU SHOULD BUY OF THE 


BURLINGTON AND MISSOURI RIVER RAILROAD CO. 


IN I0WA OR NEBRASKA, 


BECAUSE-—tTheir prices are low, ranging for the best land from Three to Ten Dollars per acre. 
BECAUSE—No payments are required of the purchaser for four years, except interest at six per cent. 
BECAUSE-—After the fourth year only one seventh of the principal is payable annually till the whole is paid. 
BECAUSE —You1 are not required to go into a wilderness, these being well-settled States, the population of which is rapidly increasing. 

BECAUSE —The mildness of the climate and fertility of the soil is such that the settler can pay for his farm from the products raised upon it long before the time when the principal 


becomes due. 
BECAUSE—Failure of crops from drouth is unknown. 


BECAUSE —Large allowances are made upon fare and freight, thus giving low rates on both to purchasers of this Company’s lands. 


AND YOU SHOULD BUY THIS YEAR. 
BECAUSE—Purchasers of our lands in Nebraska during 1874 who cultivate one-half their land within two years from their purchase are allowed a reduction of twenty per cent on its 
price. LARGE DISCOUNTS also, FOR CASH, within One, Two, or Five Years. t 


CEO. S. HARRIS, Land Commissioner, 


At Lincoln, Nebraska, for land in Nebraska. At Burlington, Iowa, for land in Iowa. 


¢#™ Send for Circulars, with full information on all points, to 


Or to W. D. COWLES, General Agent, 317 Broadway, New York. 








JAS. R. WOOD, General Agent, 59 Clark St., Chicago, Ml. 





Small Engine Lathes, Small Gear Cut- 
fe ters, Hand Planers for Metal, Ball Turn- 
TS feta) ing Machines, Slide Rests, Foot Scroll 

« PANS Saws for light and heavy. work, Small 
Say Power Scroll Saws, Foot Circular Saw 
ty Machines. The very best. Many readers 
wy) Of this paper have one of them. 
Catalogues free. : 
— N. H. BALDWIN, Laconia, N, H. 
for Artisans or Amateurs. 


IMPROVED FOCT LATHES. 











CELEBRATED FERTILIZERS, 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR, 


The large annual increase of the sales of these Standard 
Fertilizers is the best proof of their merits. Their free- 
dom from adulteration, with every particle available for fer- 
tilizing, and the low priee at which they are sold make it for 
the interest of every practical farmer to give them a fair trial. 

‘ LISTER BROTHERS, 
New Y ork Office, 159 Front St. Factory, Newark, N.J. 
t#~ Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for Circular. 


GENUINE — 
Peruvian Guano. 


In Large or Small Quantities, 


, Girculars, containing testimonials, references, and full par- 
ticulars, mailed free on application ‘to 4 , 


R. BALCAZAR, 


No. 53 Beaver Street, New York, 





P.O. Box 129. 





Every Farmer, 
Every Breeder, 
Every Horse-Owner 


His Own Farrier. 
Send for circulars to 
GOODENOUGH 
HORSE-SHOE, 
Box 3,044, P. O., N.Y. 


Offices: 34 and 36 
Hiizabeth Street. 


“Chav. 
STEEL PENS! 
Sold by all Dealers. 


No. 91 Joun 8t., New York. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


100 to 900 per month guaranteed to 
agents everywhere, to sell our 
ndestructible White _ Wire Clothes Lines. 
Sample free. Address the Hudso fire Mills, 128 











nm 
Maiden Lane, N. Y., or 18 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 





| P-E-T-R-O-L-E«U=M. ; 


CRUDE AND REFINED. 


CRUDE -.PETROLEUM is unexcelled as a wash 
to preserve rs Shingle Roofs, Agricultural Implements, 
and wood of any kind, from decay, and Metal from rusting. 

EFINED PETROLEUM. for light is safe, pure, 
of standard legal test, and cheap. 

Save two or three commissions by ordering one barrel or 
ay Po a rae a. 

ress a reader of the y 
a GHO. M. LYONS, Titusville, Pa. 





LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 


Indicate the changes in the weather, and 
are pretty mantel ornaments. The little 
lady appears in fair and the man in 
stormy weather, and they never make 
mistakes. Sent prepaid to any address, 
safely packed, upon receipt of $2 (Two), 
by LVAN EJO 


Proprietor and Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St. Boston. 


Special price to dealers. 








Established 1858, 





TRADE MARK PATENTED. 


Thé best and cheapest Paint in the 
world for Iron, Tin or Wood. For sale by 
the Trade everywhere. PRINCE’S METALLIC 
PAINT CO., Manufacturers, 96 Cedar St., New York. 

CAUTION,.—Purchasers and consumers are cau- 
tioned against imitations of our METALLIC PAINT. 
All genuine PRINCE’S METALLIC PAINT will 

our name and mark on each and every 
package. Send fora circular. 
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“GREAT DEDUCTION. 
TEAS and COFFEES 


At Wholesaie Prices. 
Inereased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. O. Box 5643.) $1 and 83 Vesey St., New York. 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


s 
| Steam-Engines, 
| Portable, Stationary, and 
Agricultural. 


Hundreds in use ‘in Shops, Print- 
} ing Itooms, Mills, Mines, and on 
”) Farms and Plantations for Grain 
i Threshing. Food Cooking for 
Stock,Cotton Ginning, Sawing. etc. 
Circulars sent on application. 








OK AGENTS WANTED 











'y Mrs. Stenhouse of Salt Lake oy. for 25 years 
the wife of a Mormon High Priest. Introduction by 
Mrs. Stowe. This story of a woman’s experience 
lays bare the “hidden life,” mysteries, secret doings, 
etc. of the Mormons as a “wide-awake woman. sces 
them.” Bright, Pure and Good, it is the best new book 
out, actually overflowing with good things for all. It 
is popular everywhere, with everybody, and outsells all other 
books three to one. Ministers say ‘* God speed it." Eminent 
women endorse it. mre eeey. wants it; and agents are selling 
from 10 to 20 aday! 25th thousand now in press! We want 
5,000 more trusty agents NOW — men or women —and we will 
mail Outfit Free to those who will canvass. Large pamphlets 
with full particulars, extra terms, etc. sent free to anyone. 
Address A. D. WoRTHINGTON & Co., Hartford, Conn. 

for book agents, and others 
desiring employment. New 


G00D NEW books by popaler authors, 


LITTLE FOLKS IN FEATHERS AND R, by_OLtve 
THORNE, and THE WAYS OF WOMEN. by Dr. J. V. C. 
SmirH. Splendidly gotten up. — Beantifally illustrated, 
Nothing equal to them now offered _ to ngents. THE LIFE 
AXD ADVENTURES OF KIT CARSON is still selling 
rapidly. Over 20.000 already sold, 50 a week ensily 
made. STOWE'S SELF-INTERPRETING FAMILY BIBLE, 
the finest in the world, Circulars giving full and complete 
information sent free. Mention the books wanted. 
Address, DUSTIN, GILMAN & CO.. 
Hartford, Conn. 

















BOCGARDUS’ PATENT 
UNIVERSAL ECCENTRIC MILLS, 


For Grinding Bones, Ores, Fire Clay, Guanos, 

Oil-Cake, Feed, Corn, Corn and Cob, Tobacco, 

Roots, Saits, Spices, Flax-Seed, Tomatoes, &c., 

and whatever can not be ground by other Mills. Also, for 

Paints, Inks, Blacking, &c. 

JOHN W. THOMSON, Successor to James Bogardus, 
Corner of White and Elm Streets, New York. 


BRICK MACHINERY, 


TILE MACHINERY, and 


SAW MILLS. 


For sale by R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 & 191 Water Street, P. O. Box 376, NEW YORK. 


I have invented a Turnip and 
Carrot Cutter, that is lower in 
price, more simple, durable, and 
does the work more rapid and 
easy than 7 other in America. 
Don't pay till you have tried them 
on your farm and know what I 
say is true. Splendid chance for 
furmers and local agents. 


Circulars free. 
WARREN GALE, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 














Established in 1813, 


R. H. ALLEN & CO. 
Agricultural Implements, Machines, 
Seeds and Fertilizers, 

189 and 191 Water Street, or P.O. Box 376. 

NEW YORK CITY. 

F. G. MOELLER 

ardener and gine 


of ror Dr von ts. B t * 
a ovements. Best of reference given. Address 
F. G. MOELLER, 176 Broadway (iteom 58), N. Y. 








Halladay’s Improved 
7 . 
W ind-Mill. 
IERFECTLY Self-Regulating. The 
Best, Cheapest, most Durable and 
opular Mill made. Manufactured 
under the immediate supervision of 
Inventor 18 years. Two million dol- 
lars worth now inuse. Send for Cata- 
3 oge 
= U. is. WIND ENGINE & PUMP.CO., 


Batavia, ILL. 








New P. T. Barnum Coupon 

t. It will ap eines to ask your hatter for it. Made 
by J. 8. FAYERWEATHER & CO., Danbury, Conn. Send 
for descriptive circular. 











CET THE BEST. 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
3000 Engravings; 12:9 Pages Quarto. Pri-) $12. 
ebster is now glorious. [Pres. Raymond, Vassar Col. 
very scholar knows its value. [W. H. Prescott. 
est defining Dictionary. i. [Horace . an. 
tandard in this office. [A. £4 Clapp, Govt.’ “ + 
he ctymology without a rival. John Go 
xcels in defining scientific terms. 6s. Hituicce.. 
emarkable compendium of knowledge. [Pres. Clash. 
‘Tat BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIO:.ARY 
ExTantT.”—London Quarterly Review, October, 1018. 
Published by @, & 0. MERRTAT, Springficld, Ma 















Sold by all Booksellers. 
THE FRUIT RECOP)LR AN 
COTTAGE GARDENLE 
=a Will be sent FREE for3 months of 
a this year to all who will pay _post- 
age at office of delivery. We do 
not ask any one tosubscribe for 
our paper until they know what 
they are to get. Jt speaks for itselr.. 
Price only $! peryear. The Small 
« & Fruit Instructor is 2 work of 
64 pp. that tells in simple language 
ae just how to grow fruitsin abund- 
ance for home use or market. Price 25 cts., post-paid. 
A. M. PURDY, Painyra, N. Y. 
ibner’ Book 
Scribner’s Lumber & Log-Book. 
VER HALF A MILLIO*S COPIES SOLD. This is the 
most complete book of its kind ever published. It 
gives correct measurement of all kinds of lumber, logs, plank, 
cubical contents of square and round timber, stave and head- 
ing bolt tables, wages, rent, board, capacity of cisterns, 
cord-wood tables, interest, etc., and has become the Stand- 
ard Book througitout the United States and Canada. 

Be sure and get the New Euition, with Doyle’s Log-Table. 
Ask your bookseller for it, or I will send one for 35 cents, 
post-paid. G. W. FISHER, P. O. Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 
Self - Propel- ling Chairs 
For Cr ipples and Invalids 

ee aoe ropelled, either 
in or out doors, | by ony one hay- 
ing the use of hands. 
State your weight} and send stam 
forillustrated} catalogne of die 
ferent styles and prices. 
S. A. SMITH, 
No. 82 Platt St., 
N. Y. City. 











Please mention 
this paper. 























“LIVINGSTONE IS DEAD. 


For 30 years millions have IntENTLY shed 
PERILOUS struggles and GRAND achievments of thie ee be 
RENOWNED Hero, 2nd now EAGERLY desire the Com pend 
Life History which unfolds also the WEaLTH and rift 
ITIES Of a WILD And WONDERFUL country. Itis Now READY 
and SELLING to beat everything. More AGrnts Wa 4 
ED AT ONCE. For Paructlars ot this, our superb NeW 
illustrated BIBLES, and OCEAN’S STORY, adivass W 
HUBBARD BROS., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Boston, or Cincinnati, 


$2500 4... YEAR 


COMBINATION PROSPECTUS, 


Represents 5U different books. Agents say this is the 


BEST THING EVER TRIED. 


The Books sell themselves in every family, and goo 
can make a business for life in one county. yet. 
anted on these and our magnificent Editions of Familie 
Bibles. Full particulars frec on application, Address if 
JOHN E, POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, 


as 
FANCIER’S JOURNAL ob Dow sigetes 
Rabbits, Dogs, Song Birds, ete. Send =— for Specimen 
Copy. OS. M. WADE, Philadelphia, Pa, 


J 
“23 CENTENNIAL 
ea NIAL 
FOR THE 


GAZETTEER. om:rep stares. 


Showing the gigantic results of the “ First 100 Years of the 
Republic.” Agents make $100 to $300 Bir. month. Send for 
circular. ZIEGLER & hV’CURDY, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Springfield, Mass, 


TO BOOK AGENTs, 


We offer special and extra commissions to agents this fall, 
Our new books are just ready. and will stir up the reading 
public. We shail announce them soon. Full information 
sent on application, and exclusive territory given> Ne 
agent, old or new, should make arrangement for books 
without first negotiating with us. We can and will give 
agents better books, better terms, and enuble them to make 
more money tlian any other house. 

ee" Wanted—5,000 men, and women as local agents, and 4 
experienced men and 2 women to ect as General and Traye}- 
ing Agents in the North and South. 

For information of books and agencies address 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
Hartford, Conn, 


Four New Books! 


(FOR AGENTS.) 


OUR FIRST HUNB:.ED YEARS-—!?2 monthly 
parts, 50 cts, each—2 parts now published. 

Life and Public Services of Charles Sumner, 
5th Liuition. Revised and Enlarged. 

Spirit of the Holy Bible.—Illustrated by the Old 
Masters. 600 Illustrations, Text in English, French,.and 
German. 

Maria Monk’s Daughter.—An Autobiography. 

Send for terms, specimen pages, and inducements, 

UNITED STATES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
13 University Place, New York. 




















Nhe Young Housekeeper’s Friend, 
by Mrs. Cornelius. The best Cook Book and gnide for 
the various duties of the househcld published. Price $1.50. 
Interleaved $2.25. Sent by mail on recvipt of price. 
THOMPSON BROWN & e* 
Boston, Mass., Publishers. 


Kimball’s New Method for Koed Organ. 


The latest, largest, and by far the best and most complete 
Instruction book for Reed Organs. Used exclusively by the 
best teachers. Cohtains complete instructions and a large 
amount of beautiful Reed organ music, Kimball's New 
Method contains 168 large quarto pages, and is sold by all 
music dealers, or 2 copy will be mailed, post-paid, on receipt 
of $2.50, by the publishers. : 

8S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Clevelan:, Ohio. 








Every Farmer and Srock Ratser, and Everyzopy that 
keeps a Horsz, 1 Cow, Povuttry, SHEEP or SWIXE— 
whether he lives in City, Town, or Country, wants the 


Live Stock Journal. 


Monthly. $1.50 per year. In its 5th Volume, Beautifully 
illustrated. The best instructor upon every class of Live 
Stock. National—giving equal attention tothe Stock In- 
terest of every State. Tréots, by practical writers, upon 











Department, and is 
Agents, 








prepared 
Previous connection 
Apply -at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York, 


to negotiate with gentlemen of business 
with the business is not considered necessary. 


Fite any Pane $2.70 g6 bY MAIL.” SEND the Farm, the Dairy, Horses, Cattle. Sheep. Swine, Poultry, 
for CIRCULAR. 66 NASSAU ST. .¥ Bees, Fish and their diseases. Spenimen copy, 10 cents. 
; ———— Address LIVE STOCK JOURNAL CO.,Buffalo, N. Y. 
5% 5 Q7nD Good pay toagents. Agents wanted at every post-office. 
Ss st od ZE 
“= ,O5 * 
S = uN A Weekly devoted 
Pals S25; | PANCIER'S JOURNAL 4 Week sieves? 
g = was 8 a Sv Rabbits, Dogs, Song Birds, ete. Send stamp for Specimen 
BS °, eg28 $Y “te Copy. JOS. M. WADE, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ul & 3s al mH SE 
ma Sh og = 2 LAVERACK College and Hudson Iiver Inst., at Claver- 
ack, N.Y. Opens Sept. 7. ALonzo FLAcK, Ph. D., Pres. 
~The United States Life Insurance Company is now re-organizing its .Agency 


ability to act as 


JOHN E. DEWITT, President. 
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